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A SSTR ACT 

The OSTI-SEA (Sociology of Education Abstracts) 
project was conceived as a result of the awareness that the task of 
SEA as a service was steadily increasing in complexity and si^e. A 
three—year project was initiated to develop a system to meet 
information needs, patterns of inquiry and preferences as to type of 
service of its users. The study covered the selection process and 
ppQgent use of the literature, document description which dealt with 
SEA abstracts, and users and user needs. Suggestions are presented 
which represent a reasonable compromise between the ’’best” view of 
experts and the majority view. SEA is a service for specialists and 
although there is a feeling of obligation to meet the needs of a 
wider clientele, the service to specialists is of higher priority. 
(AB) 
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ItlTHOIiUCTlON 



Genosls of the bSTI-SE/i •proiGct 
The project was conceived as a result of the groxfing 
consciousness of the Editor of Sociolo g y of Education Abstracts 
(SBA;) that as a service SEA had set itself a task which is 
steadily increasing in complexity and size. Puhlie and 
acadenic awareness of the contribution which sociology can nak© 
to the solution of educational prohlens is growing. Conversely* 
sociologists are beeonlng nore Interested in the contribution 
which the study of education can make to the developtient of 
sociology. These two trends are reflQcted in an increasing 
volume of researoh and writing on the sxibject. 

There is. some evidence that SEA has oontributed both to the 
volume and to the quality of the British literature and it is 
still important that the service should he looked upon as, a means 
by which the sooiological quality of educational research is 
raised. 

At the sanie tine the conceptual and nsthodological quality 
of sociological research is developing. Older classifications 
are no longer adequate. 

SEA was designed primarily as a current awareness aervice, 

It was a service by subject spodialists for subject specialists. 
We are now conscious of new demands as the nunber and variety of 
clients increases. SEA has quickly passed through the » amateur ’ 
phase in which academio organisers ©3^1olt themselves in order 
to meet an inportant and icmediate need as they perceive it. 

It was clear that the service should be developed as a tool 
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for retrieval. The exact natiire and cUrection of devalopnent 
however posed najor questions to which existing experience and 
research could give no Guidance. 

The Editor thorefore took the initiative of seeking 
discussion with OSTI and, as a result of an encouraging response, 
a proposal for a three-year project was aubnitted in which ’the 
ain of the research will he to develop a systea which will neet 
the infornation needs, patterns of enquiry and preferences as to 
type of service of its users’ . In tho prep^ation of the 
proposal experts such as P. J. Poskett and M, B. Line were 
called upon for advice and contributed auhstantially to our 
thinking. 

It was known by suimer 1968 that OSTI were prepared to 
support the work. St. Uross College, Oxford, also became 
interested in the projact, and it was agreed that subject to 
approval of the person appci.nted, the post would carry with it 
Fellowship of the College. Additionally, St. Cross is unique 
amongst Oxford colleges in having arrangenonts for on-line access 
to the Atlas Computing Laboratory at Chiltern, a facility most 
veiluable to this research. A research officer (Miss V. Xy^inn) 
was appointed in September and began worlc In Decenber 1968, under 
the direction of the Editor, Lr. D, F, Swift, Ifcs. P. Jackson 
was appointed as Research Seci’etary in October I 968 , 

A Steering Coiomittee was in the meantime set up consisting 
of the ''ollowings A. Macgregor, OSTIj M. Line, Bath TJnlverslty 
of Teohnologyr Professor ¥. A, L, Blyth, University of Li verpooiU 
M. Craft, University of Exeterf and D. J. Foskott, University of 
London Institute of Education* 

The rosearch. proposal (see Appendix A ) outlines the intended 
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content of the project. A tine schec’.ulo was included but, in 
view of the fact that the resoaroher could not take up the 
appolntcient as soon as was hoped, this, with the approval of the 
Steering Coruaitteo, was aodified. Stage 1 work vri.ll now be 
conpleted at Easter 1970 when as an alternative, to a sorlos of 
interviews, a nunber of experts have boon oonvened for a ’seminar* 
consisting of panel work and discussion in Oxford. 

Petailed planning 

It will be seen that the brief was very general. The 
early months were therefore devoted in large part to (a) a more 
exhaiistive study of the information literature than was possible 
at the tine of preparation of the proposal, (b) detailed planning* 

It has been considered unnocessary to preface this report 
with a STarvey of the literature. A recent roacline, in draft, 
of the conprehonsiv© survey being prei^ared by M« Brittain of the 
IHFR08S project at the Bath University cf Teohnology (inf o.rnation 
Requlrsnients in the Social Sciences), shows that the work 
relevant to ours is substantially covered in this volume. We 
have therefor© confined ourselves to citing at .appropriate points 
when a given piece of work is pertinent to a particular problem. 

With regard to planning, the main task in relation to Stage 
1 was to identify the most important questions and to eyolvo 
strategies for eolleoting data to enable us to answer thorn. 

There was a great deal of ground to coyer, and it seemed desir- 
able to attempt to study as many aspects of the seryieo as 
possible even if only in a general way, rather than to. look at 
selected aspects only in detail- A particular pr.Qb.lem has been 

1, : . It was/. hoped to hold this seminar in September 1969 but this 
preyed impossible- 
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education/ of sociology). 

j\ll the sttiO-ics are hasecL, as is SSi> itself f on the notion 
of reliance on the judgnent of o^erts in the field. In the 
study of the pi'esent service, for instance, it is understood 
that there will be differences in judgnont for different valid 
reasons. The object is to attempt to assess the extent and 
understand the reasons for differences. This is necessary in 
order to see how wo nay best achiove a comprotiise between the 
consistency needed for practical reasons and the desire, for 
intelloctual reasons, to ref loot the thinking of exports about 
their ovm li teraturo. 

Similarly in the consideration of user needs, although con- 
textual data on sociologists and educationalists is available 
(data colleot.-l by the INPHOSS toon), it has still been desirable 
to study sociologists of education as a group. Their acaderiiiG 
habits, probloms and needs are the basis on which we ha.v© to 
wor3c, and even then it is not from the views of a rtpresontativ® 
range of such specialists that we nay derive dofinito guidance. 
Specially selected groups of experts, spoalring for the ’best’ 
interests of the field, are felt to be roquired for this purpose. 

One consequence of this approach is xinfortunately that we 
have a relatively small populatioii with which to work* This 
may be an advantage in that a census rather than a sample nay b© 
taken. On the other hand, since there is a considerable number 
of ic^ortant points to consider in detail, our demands on the 
Ttime~ of /these people bo such as drasticaily to lower the 
tesponae rate’ ■ The planning of the studies iiad to take this 
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consideira'tioii into account. 

In relating the viewpoints both of users and of abstractors 
(who serve the discipline from within the discipline) to the 
practical situation (i.o. the product and the service as an 
orgimisatio. j ' an attempt has been made to study the problem in 
a broad con=fc02C'bi 

Fig\ir© '1 % Factors influencing lon^^tern planning of 3W^ 
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5Th© axcas for stufly as ropresenteci above however c’o not forn 
the boimclaries of the studies which are organised rather by user 
as follows: 

Figure 3 ‘ Tyiie of infornation obtained in nain 

studies (excluding doouaentary wnalysca ) 




College of Ed, sociologists of 
education (largely excluding 
d, Q. f, and g. ) 

University sociologists of edue— 
cation (exolucling d. e, f, and 
g- ) 

Librarians 

Users of bibliographical 
enquiry servleo 

Advanced students in sociology 
of education 

Self-selected group (excluding 
g.) 

Abstractors 



For the general context of the investigation see Appendix B , 
which contains an infornation paper, addressed to users, on the 
particular problens of access to inf orontl on in the sociology of 
edueatiori* 

The * present* SBA service 

The reasons for studying the present service ore to discover 
how the broad policy lines established by the Editor are inter- 
preted by contributors to SEA, and to describe the effects of 
the systen so that possible-effects of policy change can be 
gauged. . ... . ; 

The system is partly decentralised. Jottrnals, once 
selected for inclusion by the Editor are forwarded direct from 
publisher to abstractor, and decisions to abstract Mid oh form of 
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abstraot socb tilie responsibxli'by of 1:11© abstractor* 



Books are 



seleotei by the Boolcs Editori these are received in the office 



for allocation and forwarding to abstractors^ in some cases 
suggestions are no.de as to forn of abstract bu there are no 
general guidolines. The flow of notorial through the system, 
once an instruction is given to 'obtain for SEA* ^ has been 
initiated and controlled without supervision by an » adninistrat- 
ive aSBistant’ , who also propares copy for the printer. There 
is thus a large neaaura of cLelegation of authority. 

This dologatlon of authority to abstractors has been a 



natter of principle as well aa necossity. Abstractors are 
acadenics and it was felt that the service could in some real 
sense ropresont the cliBclpline, It is true that the material 
’covered' by each abstractor was realised to be only a very snail 
part of th© whole and thus that 'deaisions' night be T lasad* 

But since, as aoadenlcs, abstraotors he.ve a Icnowladge f the 
literature rather wider than that derived fron the natei 1 
abstracted for SEA, it nay be argued that oollectivaly ti axr 
decisions represent a reasonable approxination to the 'bort' 
decisions. 

yox^ious factors contribute to noke tliis argunent less ^ ^y 
to support how than in SEA ' 3 early ddys. The conpahy of 
abstractors has more thmi doubled a,nd whereas oenbars of the 



original group ’wbtb riostly fairly closely acquainted with each 
other and shared common aims in agreeing to participate in SBA, 
this is less true today, and abstractors are loss able to work 
as a team’ . Additionally the numbers of those engaged in the 
sociology of eduoation was then relatively small and th© 
aba tr actors probably much more representative of their colleagues 






s 



■fch^i ie- 'the caso tc , The inteorluo tion of abs’tyac'tors fi/om 
overseas has no doubt tended to blur the original focus. 
Abstractors are now too loss able to Icoop a complete over^^iew of 
the field (evoii with the aid of SEAi ) to which they can relate 
their individual decisions. 

With regard to adminis tration a ma_Jor change was the 

of books in addition to joumalaj a,nrl the appointnent 
to the editorial etetff of a (volimtary) Books Editor, Policy 
with regard to books was necessarily aonowhat different buty 
working within the snoe Department^ close consultation with the 
Editor has been possible. Additional office work os the 
serviGa grew brought the appointment of a full-time clerks and 
another factor lupingeing upon roalisatlon of policy aims. 

Control is exorcised at the outset^ in inviting appropriate 
people to collaborate in accepting offers of help, and in the 
final analysis by the right of veto. The situation to be 
investigated is not one in which exercise of Jud^nont is in any 
wa>y questioned but rather one of var3ring perooptioria of aims. 
Human error is also inevitabla, Tbc^ situation has been 
recognisocl as having potential dangers. It is intended to 

Assistant Editor to co-ordinate and ensure singleness 
of pmrpose and vision. 
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Pigtire 4 : The organisation of the SEA sex''~v~ice 



JOURNAIiS BOOKS 

( GEN . EDITQE) OFFICE (BOO^~ EDITOR) 





N 



CEAJTEB 1 
CO¥ERAGB OF SEfl. 

Tn HJia a^ea auedi as -fcliQ aoriology of educa-fcion it is fax* fr-om 
easy to deserlte alji^JJy the eo-werage of a seiTEioe ©ither in tenas 
of po^ey or of practice, SE4'a. aim is to offer wido ffiO-TOrag© 
of publiahed aaterlai rela-Hant to ■ttte study of the s©ciolo®r of 
education. The fl©3ld is neither wholly pure hot wholly applied 
(those wording trtthin it may be concerned either sinply with 
taiowledge as knowledge or with providing Information which rosy be 
of iraraediate practical value) . Xt is not singly acadenio dis- 
cipline oriented, nor is it essentially probleia centred. 

Perhaps it may best be regM*ded as ^oup oriented. Xn view of 
the heterogenei^ of oxir users, evident in the analysis given to 
ehaptor 3, d^uoh a description offers no clear guidance as to 
preciBely how ’relevance to the study of the sociology of 
education' should be defined. 

There is no generally agreed deftoition of the ooneeptual. 
area 'sociology of education' , but it is adequate for the purpose 
of this tovestigation to equate it with the soolologdoal analyslB of 
education, a study area. There is less likelihood of difference 

. . - _ "4 ' • . 

of optoicm, ^thoxigh toe boimdary with the general stuc^ of edxtc— 
ation to its social aspects is no meaaas obviotis. 

The term *educati<m' is open to vaarylng toterpretationsi 
fonaall/tofo^ial, to edueationa^non eduoatlonaX settings, 

POThappB a laddie course is most appropriate for the present 
purpose; a broad conception embraotog both formal and toforaal 
education (toeludtog, for esaaple, social learning) but restriotad 
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•fco educational settings (ieO* excluding familial soeiallsatiQn 
which, would he regarded as another (closely related) area of study 
under the heading of Bociolo®r^ thou^ no less central to the 
study of the sociology of education)* 

The term soclolo^’ may also he used with varying and over- 
lapping connotations. Two usages are in this context hast kept dis- 
tinct . First, use of the term •sociology* to include social psychol— 
o®r and sooio— economic studies’. We make a distinction hetween socio- 
logical ajrialysis of education on the one hand and social— psychologioal 
study of education, economics of education on the other. Ihen, with 
less justif ioatlon perhaps, •sociology* is sometimes taken to include 
social deBcription; in the context of the study of education, this 
is more properly included here in the category estahlished earlier, 
education in its social aspects, thou^ specific areas (e.g. social 
history of education) may warrant separate headings. 



Figure 1:1 The relationship of sociology of education to 

other areas of study 
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These in'fcerloc^'iiig areas are all of Taoten^lal relevance to 



the study of the sociology of ©ducation. Material can relatively 
roliably be assigned to those categories} naterial offering 
theorotibal bas3d.ng or background data fron the disciplines nay 



be readily assigned to anolllory categories. But SHIA is 
selective in probably all areas except *30ciologieal studies of 
education' • Its boundaries do not eircunscrlbo a certain 
nunber of these areas. Relevance is not to be defined simply in 
termsi of the subject matter dealt with in a given document, nor 
is Xop/no rolevanco necessarily synonymous with narginality/ 
absence of subject interest. There is another kind of relevance 
'indirect* or 'substitutional'} a marginal document which has 
nothing to do with the soeiolo^r of education may be as valuable 
in the study of the sociology of edticatioEfe ^id as essential to a 
worker- on the f ielcl, as a document of obvious relevanoe in terms 
both of subject matter and approach. 

Figure 1, 2 Types of relevmioe 



Substitutional 

Oentral S&rginal Ralevanoe 



Sociol, 

Approach 


Work actually in 
the sbo, of ed. 


Analyses of the 
con text of educ. 


Models for the 
abc, of ed. 


Mon— 


Essential back— 


Deseriptlon . of 




Sociol^ 


.^ound data 


the context • of 








©due'. 
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In addi-fcii-in there are also various other pajreLjnetoi*^ muoli as forrij 
txeatcient^ (jualit^f T.rh-Loh d.e ter np n e th© tisefuHness or 

importanc© of mar^Lnal^ substitutional and non-^aoaiologioal 
naterlal and thas SBA*s principles of seleotlon, 

The description of ooverage has been approached in two waya. 

A sizeable sample of doouments abstraoted In SEA has be®i analysed 
in SOE 10 detail with regard to features on wM-oh there can be at 
least a considerable measure of agreement# Each feature was 
CDOded twice (by a sociolo^st and by a librarian) and for some 
the proGCBS was repeatad after a period of some waehs. Agrees 
ment to within 5^ was achiovad# (The coding sohedula is to be 
found in Appendix D) Features of which account was taken wares 
length of originalj whether book or Joiarnal (auid which jotirnal)? 
T-yhother whole or some part of workj form (a*g^ book or readings, 
te!^tbook, report etc.ji area of study or perspective (e«g# socio- 
logy, aooiology of education) | epeoifio topic; language* The 
sample consisted of Vol*4 of SEA, the last complete volume at the 
time this study began* This data enables us to oharacterize in 
some detail the material we deal with, and to g^uantify some of 
the problems of which we ap?e conscious* 

The second approaoh was to conduct a much more intensive 
study with selected abs tractors in order to study the kinds* of 
evaluative Judgiient that are made, and their effect, and to relate 
SEA material to the poptaation of doouments from which we soleot* 
This latter work is reported on page l*l6* 

Results of onalysiB of naterial abstract ed in SEA volume- 4* 

Detailed tables ware prepared (thoTO will be made available 
on reg^uest) * These were sumBiarised for the pua^oses of the 
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fo2 ^ Xt silould bs noted that the tmit of 

analysis Is the imit of the abstract , i®e# if a single chapter of 
a boolc was signifiGant enough to ha aoQordad a separate ahstraot 
it is treated as/ a separate *lten^ for the pi^rposa of this 
analysis . . 

Discipline perspective 

The proportion of items which are sooiologioal studies of 
education is surprising;ly' small f 2^^) and ©tren if one . adds in 
social psychology of education C2^) thie still amounts to less 
than half the con tents of SEA. The remainder is general educ- 
ation (roughly another 25^) ? economics of education and relevant 
sociology (l3?^ and 9^ raspectlvely) , together with a few studies 
dll other areas* (For table see overleaf.) 



Topic 

An analysis by specific topic (focal topic of each document) 
was made. . This has also boon Rouped accayrding to ’broad" 
categories and a summary prepared to show dlstiriby-ti^^^ 
over the oain discipline orient at ions represented. Studies of 
tjrpes of Inatltutioris, of educative ^oups, broad areas of educ- 
ational study (a.g. comparative education), social proeassesi and 
oharaoteristios, and psycholo^cal ciharacteriatics are the largest 
categories, rangijag from 15^ to 33^. The same topic may of 
course be - treated ft?om a number of vietqsolnts. The preponderance 
of institutipnal studies, is from the educationalist’s standpoint. 
Thiere are no B'fcuclies - of non-eduoational inS'tnL’fcu’fcioae, allittough S^££& 
has included a iitodful of' such, studies of grdups, and also of 
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1. Data on b.overage by.,' language Is not 3 ^et available# i- Details 
of time-lag between publication of orl^nal aiid publioation’ of’ 
abstracts will also be reported later* 

- 1^0 
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T^m,E 1.1. 



NUMBERS OP ABSmfl.OTS 
ACGORDINg TO- 3 ?IS< 



IN SE/i ■PDE- 4 





Vbl. 4 Sooiol. 

of ■ gcT. 


Social 
prsych, 
of e-d. 


Edue ail on 
sysien 

pedagogy etc. 


Ed. 

r esearcli 


Ed. 

admin* 



( 1 ) 


32(10) 


33(7) 


24 ( 7 ) 


0 ( 0 ) 


13 ( 6 ) 


( 2 ) 


37(11) 


39(8) 


1 S( 7 ) 


3 ( 2 ) 


21(7) 


( 3 ) 


33 ( 9) 


33(7) 


36 ( 9 ) 


3(1) 


23(6) 


( 4 ) 


40 ( 12 ) 


32(4) 


14(6) 


1 ( 1 ) 


15(6) 




142(42) 


■ 137 ( 26 ) 


55(29) 


i( 4 ) 


Jg( 25 ) 



Bociol* 


Gen. soc. 
sci. & ed. 


Eeon. 
of ocl. 


Soelal 
hist, 
of od. 


Hjrthropol. 
and od. 


00 

H 


3(2) 


38 ( 4) 


8(4) 


3(1) 


00 

CM 


2(2) 


25(12) 


6 ( 3 ) 


1 ( 0 ) 


(3) 14(6) 


4(1) 


11 ( 1 ) 


3(2) 


0 ( 0 ) 


(4) 19(8) 


1(0) 


13 ( 4 ) 


3(3) 


1 ( 1 ) 


6,5(30) 


10(5) 


Jl( 2 l) 


20(12) 


2(2) 


"PtiyGlim 


Pol, 


©en. aoo. 


Economics 


Social 


'■ 

! 

Kl 

Q 

I 

0 


. of ed. 


Solenoe 




feistory 


(1) 0(0) 


0(0) 


3(2) 


0(0) 




(2) 3(0) 


3 ( 2 ) 


2(2) 


1 ( 1 ) 




( 3 ) a(i) 


5(3) 


4(1) 


2(2) 




(4) 17(0) 


3 ( 1 ) 


1 ( 0 ) 


1(1) 




28 ( 1 ) 


il( 6 ) 


12 ( 3 ) 


M 4 ) 


0 


Social 


Psycholo^ 


Social Social Management 


sB.throp'i, 


ezol* soc* 


psycli, .admin. study* 




psych,. 









g(p) 19(4) 0(0) 2(1) 

0(0) , .12(5) 0(0) 1(1) 

0(0) 6(2) 1(1) 2(1) 

1(0) 4 ( 1 ) 5(2) 1(1) 

1(0) J2(12) ^(3) ^( 4 ) 

Plgures 1b. bra^els are for boote only 



0 ( 0 ) 
m 1(0). 
(4) 0(0) 
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£soo^& 2. :^ot siju:^z‘± singly moB± of the woi*k dealing with 

psychological charaoteristics is viewed from a social— psychologic 
cal pear^spoctiv©. Most work in the eoononios of education is of 
a general nature- (For tahle see overleaf - ) 

Journal covera/g© 

Jm analysis of Journals covered was also prepared- 
A sumnary list, in rank order, of the ’top* Journals is merely 
given here. (For table see p,la9) There is of course only 
one Joiirnal devoted exclusively to the aociolo^r of education -- 
even this does not show 100^ coverage since although all full 
papers were abstraoted certain * ooEuiiunicatlons* were not^^ For 
the rest the proportion of articles abstracted does not rise 
above 40?^ and there is a very long tail as would be expected. 
British Joirnaals are well plaeedi prestige American Joumals rank 
rather lower. Educational Journals outrank sociological Journals 
at the top, and British sooiologieal Journals tend to outrank 
their American counterparts. This featiara perhaps reflects a 
greater interest In the sociology of education amongst British 
sociologists- Journals outside the fields of sociology and 
education figure hardly at all anon^t our top Journals but this 
is of ooxarse based on quantity rather than quality of 
material drawn from individual Journals.^ 



1. The i968 fi^ires are shown in the context of a four year 
period. There are of boiarse many factors whioh may distort the 
patterns gaps due to *slip«ups* dh the part of suppliers or 
abstraotorsi fluctuation in selection oriteriai pressure on 
space giving rise to backlog, etc. It was relatively simple to 
extend this analysis over a longer periodj other analyses unfort*- 
unately for reasons of time have had to be restricted to 1968 alone. 
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Av©rags no. e 3 r-bir>. 1 «!!i 
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doiarnal j 
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Sal^^nGe 'beinTOen ~bQokB and no’uynals 

It is evident that there is a roughly sinilar halance 'between 
numbers of book and journal abstracts in each issue, biit that this 
is not necessarily represented in the numbers of publications 
represented in each category. In the oaae of symposia contain*- 
ing sets of separately authored papex’S, individual papers may be 
abstracted individually , but as in issue 4s books of this type 
and of sufficient intex*es.t to merit this, treatment may not come 
to hand for any given issue* The fifty-fifty allocation of 
abstracts amongst booto and journals abstracts which was. up to 
volume 4 our aim was upset by issue 4 (rotighly 4* books/^joumals)i 
probably due to a mounting backlog of Jom*nal abstracts* 

TABLEI 1*4 

mjmMRS OF BOOK M[D JOJimMs iffiSTRACTS IN SEA^ YOIi, 4 





Books 
f entire ) ^ 


Ghapters 
of books) 


Journals: 
(whole issues) 


Articles in 
d oumals 


¥01. 4 


U) 


58 


38 


3 


87 


(2) 


76 


21 


3 


91 


(3) 


52 


34 


1 


98 


(4) 


50 


0 


5 


114 


Totals 


236 


.. M 


12 


JSS 



In volume 5 policy has been altered to distribution. 

The need for this la due in part at least to the addition of about 
60 new journals to the list of those ^povered^ , and the change has 
resulted in a rise from an average 34" /fc? 4“!“ abstracts per journal 
in volume 5# Since In general the journals added tend to contain 



1 Including those treated by focxising on a particular section 
or theme but setting this in the contest of the whole work. 
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otl "fcopios of GiAiren'fe opl* iii'fcsi'OS'fc ^ 

"this nay x^epressiilj Xi* aome ^ense a dilu'fcion of oovox'agOf ihoti^h 
perhaps more acctira-t© reprosania'fcion of the iotal relo’y^anf liter— 
ature. It niay equally well he regarded rather as a difference 
in coverage# Such 'current* topics bjcb of importance hut too 
newly prominent to have been thoroughly researGhedi jo\arnal-- 
is tic treatment may therefore he the best available. The increase 
in numbers of abstracts per Journal may also mean that a smaller 
amount of relevant work of a more rigorous kin d waa found in 
Journals previously covered but it is in the main probably that 
we are including more work of a less scholarly kind. 

Q^ialitv 

Quality is not sometlring whioh co%zld be directly measured 
for the purpose of this analysis hut to the extent that length ia 
an iiidioator of. a * solid* oontrihution to the literature the 
proportion of items of 5 pages and under was about 12^ in volume 4» 



T/^E 1.5 

ABSTRACTS lU SEA TOIi*4 ACCORBINGF TO EEHGTH OF OErGMAL DOOnmim 



Short 


Iiong 


Short 


Iiong 


Total 


Artioles 


Articles 


Honographa 


Monograpl^ 




l-5pp. 


6 — 25pp • 


26— lOOpp. 


101 





Hoi. 4 



. (1) 


12 


100 


26 


48 


186 


m 


33 


82 


19 


59 


193 


( 3 ) 


22 


106 




42 


185 


C4) 


24 


95 


11 


39 




Totals 


M 


3S^ 


ji 


188 


■ 733 



E5-gu^es in braokets are for bookB^ alone 
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Ann-h'hfsaf' inOLloa’fcor of* q_ual±-fcy is ‘fcb.© na,'(r!''fo of ■fch.e worisj 
about 175^ was olassifiod as bolng in some sense of general interest 
as contrasted with ’scholarly’ studies (i.e. set within a theoret- 
ical framework, fully doo^lm©nted, referenced ©tc,), 

TJimB 1.6 

ABSTRACTS IN TOLTJiyffi! 4 ACCORDING TO TYPB OF ORIGINAL DOCUMENT 



_ 


Readings 


Conf . 
Papers 


Ref. 

bodks 


Off. 

Reports 


Test 

books 



W0I.4 



(1) 

(2) 

C3) 

(4) 


( 4) 

(13) 
(13) 
C 7) 
(21) 


4( 3) 

io( 9) 

4( 3) 
4( 3) 
22(18) 


(0) 10(10) 

(1) 3( 2) 

(0) 1( 1) 

(0) o( 0) 

(1) 14(13) 


7( 5) 
7( 7) 
3( 3) 

15(15) 

12(30) 




Gen. backgro-und Pract. 
readi.ng guides 


Reviews Bibliogs. 

of the lit. 


Vbl .4 


(1) 


4(3) 


0(0) 


4( 2) 


0(0) 


(2) 


3(2) 


8(7) 


9( 3) 


1(0) 


(3) 


3(1) 


2(2) 


9( 4) 


1(1) 


(4) 


7(3) 


-■3(3) 


4( 1) 


3(1) 




12(9) 


i2(i2) 


26(10) 


1(2) 





Schol. 

Monographs 


Trend 

reports 


Cari'fciq.ues 


Papopoaals 


7 q 1.4 

( 1 ) 


1:2(23) 


36 ( 6 ) 


3(1) 


0(0) 


( 2 ) 


111(27) 


17 ( 6 ) 


8(1) 


1(0) 


( 3 ) 


109(17) 


35 ( 8 ) 


2(0) 


2(0) 


<4.) 


103(13) 


17 C 7) 


3(0) 


3(1) 




435 ( 80 ) 


105(27) 


18(2) 


6(1) 






Figures 


in braoke'ts 


foT' books alone 



O 
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'terms of* •fcreft'fcmen't, a'boti'b 40 ^ of tho na'fcerial ±s olassffisd 
in oate^crles other than •theoretical* and ’©E^lrlcal*. 

TjlBES 1.7 

iiBSTRACI'S IN SEA TOL. 4 AOGOlffilllO TO TREATHEHT 





Theoretical 


Enplrlcal 


Pactual 


Discxirslv© 


Vol,4 










(1) 


7(3) 


60 (is) 


32( 9 ) 


59 ( 15 ) 


(2) 


8(5) 


64(16) 


24 ( 10 ) 


68 ( 52 ) 


(3) 


7(2) : 


64 ( 8) 


35( 9 ) 


61(24) 


(4) 


11(5) 


64( 7) 


20 ( 9 ) 


54 ( 25 ) 


Totals 


12(11) 


252 ( 49 ) 


111(57) 


242(96) 




Polemical 


Historical 


Mixture 


Totals 


Vbl.4 

(3L) 


17(6) 


9(6) 


1(1) 


185 


(2) 


9(2) 


10 ( 6 ) 


8(6) 


191 


(3) 


7(1) 


6 ( 5 ) 


2 ( 2 ) 


18£ 


(4) 


12(5) 


5 ( 4 ) 


1(1) 


167 


Totals 


J2(i2) 


J0(l9) 


12 ( 10 ) 


725 






Pigm*es in 


■brackets 


are for hooks alone 




Tho 


selection ■Drocess 





Baokgroun.d 

rt is inevitahle that there should he individual differenoes 
in selection practices across our ahstraotors. Perception of 
relevance in the SBA context is to a large extent a laatter of 
evaluation. Indeed gn ahstractor's chMi^ng interests and coEusit' 
laents nay tend to ■undermine the consistency of his own successive 
dud^ents. Such factors are conaidOTsd in detail laier.^ininthiB 
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chap-Lfear Tavu-h 1 u nprn!sd.-fc& laei'e to disc'oss possiton.e faotors influ- 
encing abstr actons* SEA’s abstractors are all busy academics 

mth considerable responsibilities and pressures on themj they 
give up their own time to do this work and fluotuation in 
available time is bound iniperceptibly to inf luenoo deoislons , 

This is a fact of life If one is fortunate enough to be able to 
call on abstractors of the aoademio calibre of ours. Other 
factors may be more amenable to adjustment. 

Without guidelines abstractors have had to develop their own 
frame of raferenoe to guide their selection^ which will no doubt 
be related not merely to natiiral bent but to academlo back^ound 
and training, ©specially any recent qualifloation# Eor exampl© 
some may be more preoooupied with questions of methodology than 
others and resultantly more rigorouB in some respects and more 
permissive in others than oolleagues. The frame of reference is 
likely to be not merely a notion of what is appropriate to the 
discipl3Jie but will also involve some practical oonsideration of 
what will be helpful to users, given limitations on SEA's space. 
Thoroughly to disentangle these M,nds of factors would be a 
coB^lex piece of research, 

Xn the studies next desoribed SEA coverag© is related to the 
total range of material from which selection is made. 

Under the heading of reproduolbllity of selection, two points 
have been considered? 

1, The ©Ktent to which a number of todividuals can agree upon 
material appropriate for inclusion iti SEA (validity). 

2, The estent to which ^ individual will make the same decision 
after a period of time (reliability) . 
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Fcq? c»aa-yo*i±enc© 1:1113 work was divided into two sub*-studlesj 
booto and 3 pwnals. . 

Vfelidltv of Seleotlon 

It was Impossible, for reasons of illness to conduct a panel 
study in which the BOokB Editor and other everts evaluated a 
ssicple of books for inclusion in- SEA., Con®ar±son between the 
Book Editor • s original decisions and decisions made later by a 
panel would not be wholly valid, and a study without the partici- 
pation of the person responsibl© for book seleotlon would have 
lost much of its point* However at a later stage the Boolss Editor 
was able to do a decision replication exercise on a sample of 
material and the results have been compared with the General 
Editor's decisions on the same material (see p,l,26). 

Data en reproducihility of selection ii* respect of Jownals 

t 

was obtained in the course of a panel study with selected abstrac- 
tors, Selected issues of eight journals were worked by four^ 
abstractors of the six invited, to participate,. - Each abs tractor *s 
list contained eight journals including one journal 'belonging' to 
him (l,e, abstracted regularly by him ) - In addition each 
abstractor reworked one other of his 'own' journals, 'Deolaions* 
wore recorded on a proforma according to specially devised coding 
schemes (see Appari diw D ), Apart from this the , situation was the 
normal SEA one, though no abstrautor is responsible for as many 
journals as this. 

Factors t^en into account in ’jelecting journals and inviting 
particlp,ation weres . , 

1, To Include journals readily avallabl®. and to oover as varied 



A fifth partially eon^leted the study- 





1 
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a range of jota-naa.- f and tlms probletas) possible, educational 
and sociological, general and ‘special aspects* — academio 
journalistic- (Foreign language joTornals were escoluded, ) This 
is a contrast to an abatractor's normal load, whioh has some 
homogeneity in terms of his particular interests. It was 

hoped in this way to highlight the effect on selection of our 
policy of allocating material. The journals dealt with by all 
participants were: 

American Sociological Esview 
Comparati'we Education Review 
Journal of Educational Research 
Journal of Social Psychology 
New Society 
Record 

Sooiologleal Reviaw 
Unesco Chronicle 

2, Abstractors were partly selected by virtue of the journals 
requiredi personal factors also Influenced the choice and number 
of abstractors involved. It was not possible to take accouxit of 
individua3s’orientations toward the sociology of education. It is 
plain that the partiGipants are far too few to allow us to draw 
any firm oonolusions, and the exercise should be viewed rather as 
an attempt to discover southing about the nature of the problem 
of ineonsistency in selection# (For table see overleaf. ) 

There is more 'total agreement' on sooiological than educational 
journal material (40^2^5), agreement largely as to what should be 
excluded rather than what should be Inclvided. It is noted that 
whilst the overall measure of complete agreement Is low, a great 
deal of the difference Is to be attributed to a simple difference 
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TABLE 1.8 

AQRETBIffiHT AMOM'8T PAWM. HEimmS IH SELECTION 
Off iyaTlCLES IBOM SOCIOLOGIOAE JODRNAI^ 



.km JBP NS SR 



Total no. cuticles 
in samplo 



18 30 31 



t)Oa. on whioh total Yea 
agpeement 



0 1 2 
6 7 20 



Noa, on whieli one diaaent only 

("by single abstractor 1 Yeai 3 No 9(bi) 16(b) 2 

in 3+ caaos) 1 Nos 3 Yes 2 1 2 

No. cases in ■^hioh variation 

not attributable to views of IL 5 5 

single abstraotor 



16 

0 

2 

10(b) 

2 

2 



TABLE 1.9 

agre^tont amongst p/jiel mimbers nr seeection 

OP- ARTICL]^ SROM EmUCATlONAL JOTOINAIjS 



jER Gaa R tjc 



Total no, articles in samplo 

Nos . on wbicli . total agrsoiasnt Yes 

No 



14 21 

1 4 

2 1 



22 14 

O 1 

4 7 



Nos. on which ono dissent only 
(by single abstraotor 1 Yea s 3 No 
in 3+ cases) , ' 1 Noi 3 Yes 

No, cases in which variation 
not attributable to views, of 
single abstractor 




(a, b» c, d, refer to individual abstraetorsi a and d have 
sociological institutional affiliation^ b and e educetlonal,) 
ASR a Aiaerlcan Sociological Rovlow NS = Now Society 

— Journal of Social Psycholo^- SR ^ Sociological Review 
JBS — Joiarnal of Educational RoseOTch R s Record 
CEK = Con^arative Education Review NC s Unesco Chroniel© 
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ill OX*l- CTIA t i^d.3* 1 ^ ®3a^ QOJUpXSX OS-SOS 

are relatively few (13^)» It tnay be significant that simple 
disagreement in the case of educational Journals came from 
abstractors with sociological affiliations^' while the reverse is 
true in the case of sociological Journals » though this is less 
clear cut. It may be significant that 'permissiveness' in an 
abstractor (in the 1 yes/3 ho eases) is associated with the 
inclusion of Jovirnals of a Journalistic type in the abstracting 
load (true in the case of abstraotcrs b and d) , with the effect 
of lowering the 'cut— off point' in selection. Time unfortunately 
will not permit us to test such possible inferences- However » 
even to know that such differences do occur is of practical value. 
Whether their incidonoe is low or high, precautions are still 
called for. 

Reasons for differences can be atiggested from a ooD^arlson 
of other information provided by the panellists on the nattire of 
their decision in each case. 

We offered the following broad categories s 
1, Inelusion for one of the following reasonsi 

a) On the sociology of education, 

b) Of linmedlat© bearing though not strictly ’ sociology 

of education', . 

c) Of relevanoe in the s^s© that a wide range of 
social science and educational writing is relevant, 
but has special f©ature(s) which make It appropriate 
in the SEA context (e*gi hearing on problems of 
current concern in educational research) , 



1, i.e, in sociology departments of universities or eollagas. 
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d) Other. . 

2. Reneotlon • 

a) Of the sam© type as (lo) but ha^ng no features to 
Justify inclusion. 

b) Of the SM3© type as (lo) but having features which 
make it undesirable er inappropriate In the SEA. 
contest. 

c) Of little or no relevance, 

d) Other, 

It was expeoted that there julght be differences in bcrundary lines, 
particularly between (ic) and (2a) (include or reject in border- 
line cases) and between (la)/(lb) and (ic) ('musts' because 
material is on or hi^ly germane to the sociology of education or 
general relevence only therefore marginal to SEA) . Differenoea 
of the latter ld.nd would be orucial if arQr atten 5 )t were to be 
made to 'trim' ou^ o overage. 

In fact the differences were much more fundanental than 
they at first appear. Even in cases of simple disagreement (e*g* 
1 no/3 yes), the three abstractors wishing to include an item 
could vary between regarding it as a 'must' and marginally 
relevant whilst the fourth deenMd it irrelevant (e,g, a paper on 
personality characteristics of bright adults), too trivial (a 
paper called 'Onward f^om approved schools*) and so on. In the 
*3 no/l yes' situation an abstractor wishing to include an item 
could regard it as being *on the soclolo^ of ©ducation* (e.g. an 
article on voluntaj^ associations and the structure of power), or 
of immediate hearing ( an article on labour relations and the 
, Workers* Court, as^ as relavant to university structijre and 
organisation) . ¥e need therefore to Mhieve greater eonsisteney 
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what conatitutes relevaiioe, especially in cases such as those 
cited where the releyanoe is of an ijidirect or » auhstitutional* 
nature*. ^he more oonples: oases of disagreement present similar 
situations hut with a greater range of alternative view points. 
(Lists of these several sets of items are available on request.) 

It is possible that this study does not reveal the full 
complexity of the soleotion process hacause of the small number 
of participants y although we believe that the literature sample 
was adequate to raise most of the probloa^. For this reasonf 
selected items from this sample are being used to formulate a 
set of guiding prinoiplas to be sent out as a working paper to 
abstractors for their comments. Some of the different ways in 
which Individual abstractors may tend to view the material are 
illustrated by the foiar panellists in this study; 

One makes rigorous demands in terms of sociological 
content of meriting on aducatlonal topics. Material must either 
focus directly on ©duoatlonal topics (vague reference will not do) 
02* have high substitutional relevanoe. Occasionally where educ- 
ational problems are of o^lrr©nt Importance (e#g* education ^d 
the economy) material which is not strictly sociological (o#g# 
would normally be regarded as too eoonomlCp too psychological etc. 
may be admitted. Iten^ included should exhihit scholarly treat- 
ment (e.g.-. should present evidenoa for statements^ not too super- 
ficial a discussion of theme). 

Another is permissive to non— sociological material if both 
^0i@voht to oduoational problems and •important^ (e.g. probably 
not history). AH material of possible Bubstitutional relevanoe 
should be incliided? together with all educational material even if 

c.jg7 
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only s tnal 1 '©dnca'bioiial eleioeiil/' is pt’esan'fe^ 'bii'fc nothing ’ "fcoo 
discTO^sive* even if relsTont. 

Another is adaissive of non-sociolo^oal writing on educ— 
atiOTial topics provided th© emphasis is appropriate for SBA ( there 
was regard for limits on space). Pure sociology should be 
included if th© topic is relevant to one of th© current oentral 
fields of sociology of education. The principal concern was 
with educational problems rather than educational study weas. 
Consideration should be given to users both at home and abroad 
(what is likely to bo of djiterest, what they should be aware of 
etc,). nothing too general would be appropriate. 

Tlie last is very permissive of non— aociological writing on 
education, but not 'hospitable to substitutionally relevant 
material unless obvieiasly relevant to specific educational problenj 
or activity. If there is m^ginal relevance only to such problems 
the material, would usually be excluded. The main concern was 
with British users. nothing too general would he included. 

Beclsions may be studied in aiore detail from statoments made 
by panellists about the features, and priorities amongst features, 
of doouments which influenced their decisions, A Journal— hy— 
Jomrnal account serves- to structure the disoussion and to outline 
the particular problems presented by partieular types of material. 

Of sociological .loucnals .the Amerloan Sociological Review 
presented no problems with regard to quality considerations, but 
relevance was not merely a matter, of direct or indirect (e.g. 
methodological) relevance of subject matter. Most of the 
difference, was aooounted for by a. single p£mellist who took a 
much "broader view than the others, and who saw an •educational 
element* where others did not (e.g. 'deviance has educational 
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ioqplloa-bloris s 'education is one of the oo-effioients emphasised'), 

although this panellist \-ts.s still seleotSvo and "Hhere th© i*©l©v— 
anoe was too maxginal decided 'no'. Th© other panellists were 
not searching for points of relevance, and in the few cases where 
they wore at variance this seemed to be rather that there was 
eonnnon reco^iition of a certain kind of relevance (e.g. some data 
on education and mobility) but appreciation of marginality led to 
differing decisions. There was also another fcLnd of case in 
which marginal relevance was peroeived, but differently perceived 
e.g. one article was variously described as dealing with social 
probleina of poverty, innovation in a subculture and relevant to 
learning theory. 

The Journal of Social Psychology raises the question of how 
far the social prycholo^ of education may be considered to be 
automa,tically appropriate to SEA and how far items of more theor- 
etical and indirect relevance from social psychology itself should 
be included. A similar pattern was foimd (though with lower 
•total agreement') as in the ^R, with the same abstractor taking 
a much broader view than the rest. The kin ds of gro\inds were 
methodologioal, or e.g. 'a study of the influence of the leader 
would be helpful to those concerned with leadership development'. 
Other panellists noted marginal relevance but considered it too 
slight because the approaoh was not appropriate e.g, too psycho- 
logical, 'really small ^oup theory'. By contrast with 'straight 
sociology' the question is not just 'is there any relevance to 
education' bur also |is it important'. 

New Society nroduced about 70^ total ageeement largely 
becaTise a great deal was clearly irrelevant. The remaining 
disagreement was spread over all the panelists and derived again 

ERJC 
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from oonmori n-p qiia.li'ty and. rol etr.'mc*% 'bu'fc ■fc%*igg©icaJag off 

ttoeo main types of deoisions problem la relevant so inoludef 
anecdotal l>ut re3.evant and little else written so includej 
relevant but treatment is too trivial so exclude. 

The Sooioloflri.cal Review presentod no q.uality problems 
and the low measvire of total agreement was surprising. The single 
’ adaiissive * panelist who accounted for most of the difference did 
not tmf ortunatoly in all oases indicate his pounds for selection 
of items maoked by others as irrelev^-^ hut they appeared to be 
of very Indirect relovanoe e.g. ’influence of social facts on 
social thought Is relevant to educational administration’ , Other 
conflicts of opinion were of two kinds. Referenoe to education 
in a more general work did not noeessarlly ensure inclusion | one 
panellist excluded one item despite relevahce to education (as 
opposed to sooiology) and included another because of it -tl ,s was 
•education Mid ©oonomy’ which was i agarded as of central import- 
ance. Another problem ocotwred with regard to general methodol-. 
ogy: whether this was of sufficient relevance to include. 

With regard to the Journal of Bduoatron — 

al Rsse^roh Was inbluded because its contents are educational but 
largely non— sociologioal, and also because some of the research 
reported la on problems of lesser importaneeo Reactions varied, 
Itoterial was by some excluded on the grounds that it was for 
- example too psychological. Others felt that articles were rele- 
vant because they had a bearing on, for exanple, child development, 
perhaps a problei^ discipline oriented cUfferenee? ■ Yet another 
reaction was to be selective according to degree of relevance 
(e.g. purely child psychology but has important social aspects). 
’Importance' of topic was not raised. 
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<som3a-g>&-biL-vTB Sd'uc a'bi on Revj.ew mieed px*c\>loiaB of a different 
range of non— sociologicajL ■writing in education. Again there were 
contrasting vie-wpointsJ (l) morginal so 'no'j (2) relevcmt though 
marginal so ’yes’ j (3) relevant — relevant enough?), (This is 
prohahly inevitable where few items are overtly sociological in 
approach, all items deal with educational matters and thus 
high/low/no relevance is in question rather than, in the case of 
sociological journals, whether there is direct or indirect 
relevance to education. Some reasons for lno3ualon rnontioned 
worei research methodolo^r, implications for sociology, ahsence 
of other work of an empirical na’ture on a given topic. 

The Record , an •ideas* Journal, was considered to present a 
different type of problem in selection, the majority of Items 
being of a ’general interest' kind of relovanGe, Over— general- 

ity tipped the balance against relevance of topic in a number of 
cases, as also did 'prescription* veiled or otherwise, and 
oonoentration on pedagogical aspects of teaching method or 
ourrioulum, 

TTnesco Otxronlcle contained a fair amount of clearly non— 
relevant material. The general problem again was one of rele- 
vance V. generality, though pitched at a lower level. Panelists 
■were not as highly selective on the whole as espeotedf though 
comments suggested that many items were * only Just* ineluded. 

These diff©ronc'3S in adoption of guiding principlGS and in 
handling of different typos of material may represent all the 
patterns or may be merely a x*andQm sampling of patterns of actual 
(and potential) abstractors. Gons'ultatlon with abstractors is 
now clearly desirable. It is -understood that in work at this 
lij/el there are bound to be differences in indlviduai Jud^ent and 

O 
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Oftsn more than one point of* v.'.ow whloli Is ^wholly valid. Total 
conalstency would never be achieved, and hiaman factors can never 
be ruled out, but it would perhaps bo possible to a^ee, arbitr- 
arily if* need bo, on criteria and the values to be attached to 
criteria in a rang® of standard situations ^ 

_Be 7 . j.gb. 'i lit.v. of* saleotlon docisions 

■d boolff sub— study focused on a thre© month period CJnnuaiy 
to Maroh, 1969). All publishers’ cataloguoa received dtirlng 
that period were scanned, togother. with Issues arriving during 
the period of the British National Bibliogra-phv., Book PublisMy^g 
Record and ten journals of which the ■review and ’booto roeeived* 
sections are regularly searohed by the Books Editor for material 
for SEA, A few other sources which ware used (e.g. library 
accessions lists) were also included. 

In Order to reduce the exercise to reasonable proportions 
the researcher listed from all the sources those items which 
potentially fell within SEA’s outmost hotindaries as these were 
seen to have been defljied in volume 4 (whieh was analysed in 
detail) , Per ex^nple, since at least one book on methods of 
social research appeared In volume 4 , all such works traced in 

of the 1969 sources were listed for consideration, irrespeot— 
ive of whether they Imd any speolaJ. featiu?es to commend them as 
did those Included in volume 4 » This gave a total of some 240 
titles. Several months elapsed between the ’subject’ analysis 
of volume 4 and the preparation of this exercise and reference 
was to headings not titles so as, to minimise the effect of memory. 
The Books. Editor then scazmed tUa list of titles (full 
bibliographical details were given) and Indioated which items ho 
would now wish to includes, There must inevitably be contamination 
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by knowlodeo o£ what SEA included, together with greater famili- 
arity with the detailed contents of the material than at th® time 
of original solootion. Howerer to use older material, whilst 
perhaps reducing the influence of meniory, would mean possibly 
considerable differences In external influences on decisions - 
¥e have foimd no solution to this problem. 

The list of titles has been checked against our order files 
and against issues of SEA volunies 4 and 5, and present decisions 
are compared with original decisions: 

TABLE 1.9 

COKSlSTEErCY OF DECISIOI^ IN BOOIT SMiEGTION 



High Desirable Dnappropriat© Would need to 
Priority but space examine in 

would not more detail, 

permit 



1 

In SEii.” 


70 


10 


3 


13 


M 


Not in SEA 


57 


16 


35 


27 


113 


Totals 


107 


26 


56 


40 


209 



A little ovor one third of the items now marked high priority 
were not actually seleotod for inclusion, A little under one 
third of the items included in SEA wore now rejected. This seems 
on the surface to represent a considerable difference but there 
are a number of factors to take into account. 

There are some items (about 20^ of the total) on which 
Judgment was deferred and time did not permit a follow— up. An 

1, l,e, either on order, received and awaiting abstract or 
abstract published. 
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©xamiiLation of th© most o^treme affects wlilch. the alternative 
posslhlo ascisions on this aatefial might produce^ shows that at 
worst the disagreoment might amo-unt to around 50^. Even the 
*most favourahle altemativ© * (ahout 15^ disagreement^ must give 
rise to some disqAiiet and is ■unexpected in view of the fact that 
hoolc selection is entirely in the hands of a single person working 
h:i.s single set of criteria- If it is correct to assume that 

thes© figures are misleading as a picture of reliability in 
decision m aki ng it must be then that there are intervening factors 
between decisions to obtain and inclusion in £x3A, Various 
possibilities suggest themselves — reasons for whioh a deoision 
is not effected or there is delay in effeoting it and following 
it through. These are domestic matters and spot checl^ tend to 
suggest that a streamlining of acquisition prooedures and dJS the 
’transaction' with abstraotors could reduce the problem consider- 
ably. Such measures are now being introduced. 

Reliability of decisions ■with regard to .journal material 
was studied simply by ehodU.ng all items in the sa^lo used in 
the study with abstraotors for inclusion in SEA, Thoso Itoms 
wero all published in 1968 and it was hoped that in borderline 
cases at any rate, in which wo wore particularly interested, 
abstractors would not recall thoir dooisions and thus bo influ- 
enced by them. It was also planned so that the laps© of time 
should not bo so groat that oxtornal factors influoncing thoir 

1. i»e. • 

most optimistic most pessimistic 



83 


13 


96 


70 


26 


96 


37 


76 


113 


24 


49 


113 


120 


89 . 


209 


134 


75 


209 
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doclsions wouJ.d. "ho totally dlfforont, 

Koith,or hopo was fully roalisodj somo pandUiats apologised 
for at least partial rocall and some drow attontion to thoao itoas 
whore "Liiioy Imow they had altorod thoij? opinion and ooi^ld pinpoint 
the reason. It is dilficult to soo how olso tho study eould ho 
organisod hut tho results, for bhoso reasons, should bo rogardod 
with eaution, and aro not in fact dosorihod in dotall, Briofly, 
in the eight oases in whioh compariso;'! can ho mado, tho nimbor 
of digcrcpffifieios ranged fi’om 0 in 5 oasos to 2 in 2 oases, tho 
total di'vldod roughly equally hotvroon formerly ahstraotod/now to 
bo excluded and tho rover so. 

This roprosonts the work of four out of all the SEA 
abstractors on two or three issues out of eight of the 250 odd 
JOTArnals wo cover. It would seem that if typical this variance 
(about 3?S) could in practice affoet quite a numbor of items — 
porhaps 100 items per year (say 10^ of the material wo actually 
include), perhaps more. On the othor hand, considering the 
prohloms presented by our matorial this would not be too discred- 
itable, A larger study would bo nocossary acouretely to quantify 
tho problem. Wo have no data on porformanco . o±' other eorvicGS 
with which to compare. 

Com'parison of aotual inolusion with editorial policy 

The odltorial policy of SEA is, expressod simply, to include 
(wlt iin a certain, now quite gonorous, available amount o3f space) 
such puhlishod material r^B is rolevent to the curront stage of 
sociologiQal tl^nking, and roBearch into education. This is our 
general aim. Ideally, to assess how far wo realise it, this aim 
should be translated into specific prineiples, against which we 
may meas'ure our porformanco.; However if such principles are to 
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bo rola-tcd -bo tho current stage of work la the field they must 
of necessity bo shifting. Further, e-v-en had specific guidelines 
been available their application be highly subjec- 

tive . For instance one dirootion would probably have indieatod 
that any piece of rosoareh perooived to offer a useful model for 

y 

a particular type educational research should be included, 
Irrospoctivo of tho population or context In which tho research 
was c^'riod out — it might for oxample bo hospital administration. 
This rog.uires depth of specialist knowledge «id insight, a 
rosourcQ which the servico alms to tap. There was tho further 
question of whoro tho boundary should bo drawn with this kind of 
work. 



It was dooidod that the only way in which it would be 
possible to soe how far the Editor's intentions were realised would 
bo for him to indloato his Jud^ncnts on a sample of material for 
purposes of comparison. It shotild bo stressed that this is in 
no sense to suggest that In eases of difference there are right 
and wrong, judgments. But it Is more likely that someone with a 
complete overview of the material handled by SEA will be able to 
make a balanced appraisal in the more borderlin© cases and cate- 
gories, This is a oomplomentMy study to that with a''^s tractors, 
studying selection in broad whereas in that study a limited 
rang© of . material was worked in depth. it was also a study on 
the Editor's personal province of selection, tliat of the journals 
to be cover©d* 

with these objeotivoB it was essential to oast the net 

amongst journals less likely to eon tain relevant material 
as well as those of more Immediate interest. At the same time 
impossible demands upon the Editor's time were to be avoidod. 
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e bviay ■Wfl?'. bed d-u blii oc iioA--bo asrt.' -lns vrith bOOkB, 

educational jotai'nals and sociological joTxrnals, Practical 
considerations dictated th.© method which variod from ono part to 

another. 

With regard to tho conBonan.ee of book soloction with 
fi(3.itor i^l ’policy , tho Editor does not deal in dotail with 
solcotion of books, but he aeos the end product. There la thcro- 
fore aono of tho contamination which would seem to he insoparablo 
from this' typo of study- Tho aamplo of material was that used 
in the study with tho Books Editor (soo pp. 1.26 ), Titles wore 
marked for rolovanco to SEii and a comp^ison was made with the 
abstracts actually pubD.ishod in. SE.&* 

TiiBLE 1.10 

COMPAEIBOW BETWBBW EDITOR’S EX' POST FACTO DBGISI OHS 
AffiD ULTIMATE PUBLICATIOH OF BOOK ABSTRACTS. 







High 

priority 


Sosirablo 
low : SpaOQ 
would not 
permit 


Inappropriat© 


Would need 
Gsamino in 
detail 


to 


rn SEA 


67 


20 


8 


1 


M 


Hot in SEA 


38 


30 




5 


113 




.105 


m 




_6 


209 



About 65^ of those Goasidorod to bo a high priority (i.e 
those for which space would be available) were included and 
of those rated deslrablo had also beon included in SEA. The 
majority of those eonsidorod inappropriate wore not abstracted 
About 30^ of tho items actually appearing in SEA were not 
oonsidored high priority by the Editor. 
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A ooEipapison was aad© also witli tho Boo]". Edi‘toi**s deoisions 



in tho oxercisG roforred to oarllor. It would ho lanwiso 



to 



assitTie, beoaus© decisions aado in a slmilaa? oitiiation are 



boing con^ared that this is more valid becaueo tho items to b© 
Gonaidered in tJ’T panel study faf ou-taumbarod anything encountered 
in fho real life situation and the offectB on indivi.dual 3 may vary. 
However, by eliminating the domestio/organlBatlonal etc. factors 
roforred to in tho ©arlier oxsrciso) which are present in the roa' 
life situation, one is botter able to assess the validity of the 
deolsrons per se. 



TABLE 1.11 

A COMPARISON BBOTIBN EDITORS DECISIONS TO ABSmACT 



BOOKS High 


Desirable 


Inappro- 


Would need 


Total 


EDITOR priority 


but space 


priato 


to examine 








would not 




in detail 








permit 








EDIT(m 












High priority 


85 (5S) 


7( 3) 


3(1) 


10( 5) 


1^ 


Doslrablo but 
apace woiild 
not permit 


18( 9) 


12( 4) . 


6(2) 


14 ( 5) 


m 


Inappropriato 


4( 3) 


6( 2) 


27(0) 


li( 3) 




Would need to 
examine in 


0( 0) 


l( 1) 


0(0) 


5( o) 


£ 


detail 








Totals 


107(70) 


Jfe(lO) 


M(3) 




209 




ByLgure 


s in brackets ^ Inoluded in SEA 





XX we consider all those ibeins on which both editors made a 
deoision, the simple dlfferoncos of opinion (l.e, anything outside 
the diagonal In Table 1.11 ) amoimted to 57^ of oases, Suoh a 
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fi^uTG faila to taix 2 aeceunt o£ the rolatiiro * inport ancs ' of itens 
and a more valuable way of looldng at the table would be to 
consider the proportion of oixu editor's 'high priority* decision ^ 
with which the other editor agrees , Ignoring books on whieh 
either editor needed further information, w© sos that the Bool^ 
Editor had 85 out of his 107 high priority bool^ accepted by the 
Gonoral Editor. Similarly the Books Editor accepted S5 out of 
95 of the General Editor's high priority boote, Igain we have 
no data on performances of other services with which to compare. 

Practical steps are now being taken to formulate a detailed 
statement of selection criteria for books based on a re— examination 
of those items on whloh the Editor and the Books Editor failed to 
agree « 

A preliminary examination of the items on which opinions 
dlfferGd, contrasting inclusion/ exolii^ion deolsions, might be 
taken to shew r more catholio attitude on the part of the Books 
Editor towards social foundations (e.g. children and poverty, the 
future south and higher education, social foundations of education, 
of educational guidance etc*). Theoretical works tend to bo in 
q^Tiit© speeinlised areas (e.g. supervision). Sociological works 
(e.g. class, oceupatioa and values, social stratifloati on) 
aro less likely to be selected, together with works on certain 
fringe topics such as delinqueney. 

By contrast the General Editor would appear to give second 
priority to a greater range of ’social backgro^ind’ th^ the Hooks 
Editor, EDOclologieal works being likely to be either clearly 'in' 
or definitely excluded, factors of treatment possibly operating 
hero. Ea.ctors affecting selection of work on methods of research 
are similarly not immediately obviotiB but it is probably true to 
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say that th© Bool^ Editor woiild prefer a goneral te^t {e.g. logio 
of survey analysis) whatever the level, to the more specialised 
ono prof erred hy the General Editor (e*g* isauos of partioipaiit 
observation) whioh would perhaps he justified on current interest 
ate* ^"ounds* The General Editor would perhaps however draw the 
lino on M.ghly technioal worlds (e.g* latent structure analysis),^ 
With rogs^d to GonsonanGG of sDlactiQn from educational 
jjQdrnals if itli editorial policy » sinoo SEA is housed slde b^^ side 
with and has close contaots with a specialist aduoation library, 
it seemed reasonable to assumo tlxat its awarenass of a, ievant 
educational journals was adequate even if not total* The worl£ 
with educational journalsf therefore, relates merely to oonsonanc© 
with Qditorial policy in incliision of itjms from selected joiarnals,^ 
44 oducational Journals wei*© covei'ed by SEA in volume 4» six 
of which were foreign languag© Journals axid excluded from this 
exarciae. Of the remainder^ fourteen Journals were Inmediately 
available and waro subjeoteu to detailed study. (Those fourvaen 
oontained two in which there ha "v® been problens with regard to 
supply of the Joumr-1 to SEA, and two cases of problems (such as 
resignation) of abstraotors. ) The Journals represented a wide 
though perhaps not total range of educational thought and researoh. 

1. - Bi later comment the General Editor si%gested' that, in this 

sample, his non~lncl'usion of baalo researoh texts could be 
attributed to their failure to meet quality criteria. As the 
number of boo'ks In this area increases, so boundaries tend to 
shlf-fc, 

2. SEA of course does not deal with pedi^ogy, educational 
teohnolo^, curriculum sub Jeots (except some social science ). 
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Selected 1968 issues of these journals were e canned ana ar- 
ticles appropriate for inolusion in. SEA were indicated by the Editor 



Oaiis selection was then checked against the actual selection made 
i'‘or SEA: 



TABLE l,li 

COIv!PARISON OP EDITOR’S AED ACTUAL SEA SELECTION 
OP ARTICLES PROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 



1 2+ 3 4 5 6 + T 8 9 10 11 12 13t 14 



Total no, 
of articles 
in Issues 
scanned 

Selected by: 
Editor only 
Abstractor 



Both 

Neither 



8 113 32 13 22 28 21 12 30 38 1 3 44 21 

17311446485 2 14 

_ - -2 1-11 1**2 - - 

1„*33-2i8"43 1 2 



37 

10 

2 

2 



Giving : 




only 



+ Abstractor etc, probleins 

** Including one abstract for whole is sue , 



*^Key 

1 Adiilt Eduoat ion 

2 Child Development 

3 Daedalus 

4 Ducrhimi Research Review 

5 Education for Teaching 

6 Porura , , . 

7 E4.ucational Review 



8 Journal of CRAG 

9 Teacher Education 

10 Journal of Teacher Edueation 

11 Social & Economic Admin^, 

12 Technical Education 

13 Theory into K?actice 

14 ■ Universities Quarterly 
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Tlio main discnepanoy appears to "be that tfae iflditor ideally 
would wish to sea a irider rang© of material inf''.uded ~ tials would 
be esjjected since hie view of the field must accomodate the outer 
boundaries of tiio combined viet-ra of abstractors, Respite pressure 
on space the possibility that it might be considered rssential to 
include a selectisd portion of this wider range of matorlal is not 
n-ilcd out; this would bo possible if highly ourtallcd abstracts 
wero pormittod for a greator amount of tho matorial of a more 
gcoie-trall nature then is our practice at the moment, A scheme has 
beeii devised and put to the Editor for consideration, suggesting 
principles for differential treatment of this kJjid and discussing 
the practical implications (memo available on request). 

Another point whioh comes out clearly from the study is the 
distortion of coverage which may ensue through practical problems 
e.g, failure in supply from publishers. This would tend to suggest 
that it is essential to institute a continuous and close watch (as 
part of the process of quality control) on the practlcaL details of 
the riuming of Ihe servic© so that Immedlato steps may be taken to 
remedy the situation (e.g. in the example used, obtaining a llbraac^ 
copy of a missing journai) , 

Apart from cases in which factors auoh as these have operated 
differences of view— point are being examined and this ea^Brianoe 
will contribute to the detailed formulation of selection criteria, 

A preliminary examination ■ of the nature of the additional 
material which the Edit^ would liave wished to be included suggests 
that there is a variety of reasons for different decisions on the 
part of different atas tractors,, In one or two os,sea there have 
been obvious oversights, but the great majority of cases seams to 
ropresent a situation in which works on topics of clear immediacy 
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of interest to th© socielogist of e<3uc ition have 'bsen eseluded for 
aone reason other than relevanG© of subject natter. For exanple» 



articles on conpansatory education, quality of education in 
developing Gountries, xarhaa education, the Open University, would 
seen to have been excluded because the treatnent rs not overbry 
sociologioal. In other oases the judgment nay be influsnced by 
level of treatment (a journalistic discussion of student power). 



Another substantial group of items was probably seen as too 
marginal for inclusion, the slant being too pedagogical (streaiaing, 
teaching of anthropology), too psyehologioal ( student-teachers • 



self —perceptions , e tc , ) - 

The study of soolologioal .journals took a rather different 
form from that of the educational Journal study. In the ease of 



sociological journals both selection of individual items and 
adequacy of coverage of sources was felt to need Investigatlon- 

Since the Oxford University Department of Eduoational Studies 
Library has limited holdings of Bociological journals and many s\ach 
journals are not available for loan in Oxford, there was something 
of a problem in obtaining the necessary material coupled with the 
time involved in scanning it. It was decided therefore to base 
the study on the material abstracted in 3ociolo grf.oal Abstracts (SA) 
as a comprehensive though not perhaps exhaustive coverage of socio- 
logical journals and to rely on the abstracts to determine relev- 
ance for SEA. (This incidentally provided an opportunity to 
explore the question of overlap between SA and SEA.) 

Issues of SA for the latter half of 1968 were scanned from 



cover to cover by the Editor (together with Febrtiary 1969 to test 
for possible policy changes in the new annual volume) , Mid those 
items which it was felt should have been abstracted in SEA were 
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jaajcked. Sinco ihe tine lag between publioation of original and 
appearance of abstraot vras toiown to be much neater tlian. in SEA, 
these items were checked against the total back file of SEAf a 
few items published prior to the first issue of SEA in 1965 had to 
be excluded from the study. 



This then gave three seta of references for material rele- 
vant to the sociology of education, 

a) Deomod appropriate by the Editor and selected by 
SEA abstractor. 

b) Deemed appropriate by SEA abstractor but not 
selected by Editor, 

c) Deemed appropriate by Editor but not selected by 
abstractor. This set was divided into: 

i, JTot selected because Journal not covered, 
ii. Journal covered but item not selected. 

The seriousness of the omission was also assessed. 

TAM.E 1,13 

HSDEIIT OE ASREEME2IT BETWEEU EDITOR'S AED ACTtfAL SEA SEmECTlOH 
OP ARTICLES SKOM SQGIOLOCICAL JOURHALS GOVmED BY SA 





July 


Aug. 


Oct, 


Nov, 


Feb. 


Total 


Selected by Editor ■ 
and in SEA 


5 


24 


26 


0 


0 




Rot eelected by 
Editor but in SEA 


4 


1 


11 


0 


0 


16 


Selected by Editor 
but not in SEA 


58 


53 


78 


43L 


64 




Totals 


67 


78 


15 


41 


64 







Xn =bo the extent of ai 0 oi*©pcmo 2 r hel/Ween 

odXtoriaX and aotuaX seXeotion it was n©oesa£u?y to study neasons 
fo.T“ non-incXusion in SEA, Xh© foXlowing tahX© shows that In a 
number of cases the Joua*naXs containing items not incXuded in SEA 
wo3?e not scanned hy SEA; 

TimjB i*I4 

FACTORS AFFBCTIITO ACm.’EBW^ET BETWEHDT HDITOR^S AND A OTU AX- SEA 
SEtECTION OF ARTICLES WROW SOCIOLOGICAL JOtffiNALS COVERED BY SA 





July 


Aug, 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Feb* 




Ho. of Journals 
nof coTrered by SEA 


27 


20 


33 


12 


26 


118 


No, of Journals 
covered by SEA 


10 


14 




7 


9 


53 


No. of artioXes seX-^ 
ected by Editor not 
in SEA thoiigh in 
journals covered by 
SFA 


9 


9 


— 

13 


5 


AO 


46 


No* of SEA abstractors | 
represented 




8 


8 


4 


6 


33 


No* of * important ■ 
artioXes selected by 
Editor not in SEA though 
in journaD.s covex^ed by 
SEA 


4 


4 


s 


5 


7 


28 


No. of SEA abs-tracbors 
represented 


. 3 


4 




4 


5 


22 



(Det^ls of the journals containing relevant material, and 



not covered in SEA were given to the Editor to enahXe him to tate 
action if he saw fit - a list of those OG«u?ring more than t^rlca 
is avadXabXe on request — the taiX is suhst^tial#) 

Actual^ as opposed to apparent, discrepancy hetween 
editorial/ahstractors^ seieotion was then seen to he as folXowss 
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TABLE 1.15 

REAL DISAQUEEJEBNT BETW^N" EDITOR’S AND ACTUAL SEA SELECTION 
OF ARTXGLES FROM SOCIOLOGIGAE JOIffiNAia COHERED BY SA 





July 


Aug, 


Oot, 


Nov. 


Feb. 




Not selacted “by 
Editor but in SEA 


4 


1 


11 


0 


0 


16 


Seieoted by Editor and 
in SEA covered Journals 
but not in SEA 


9 


9 


m 


5 


10 


M 


Totals 


il 




M 


5 


10 


62 



giving: 

SEA s@lL@ci/ion Ed.« sslsciion, 




In SEA In SEA Not in SEA 

and not selected and selected but selected 
by Ed, by Ed, . by Ed, 



A sinilan situation obtains bene as lath educational joux'nals. 
In that it is idle function of the Editox* in crnttens of selection, 
to take a bnoader view than that of any sli^le abstnaeton? that 
this is happening is cleanly a healthy situation. Individual 
titles ane being e^anlned and may contribute to the detailed form- 
ulation of selection- criteria, 

A pra l il m i T i n 'ry sinrvey of the additional items ’selected* by 
the Editor seems tp. reveal three main kinds of -difference. One ■ 
group of items deals with tppips.- including- methodology, which are 
strictly . non-?^ due ational but highly relevant ' (e,g, f^^ly and 
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aoii±evenent j sooiolingLTistics and the dis advantaged, path analysis), 
together with some noro marginal pr^haps (o-g, statajs and social 
mobility) » /mother group, whilst dealing e^lieitly Tfith educat- 
ional problems, would seem to have been regarded as economio, 
psyoholo^cal etc. rather th^ sooiologioal (e#g* aspirations and 
performanoo) and even too education— oriented (o.g. school reorgan- 
isation and ninority groups). In a third group it would appe^ir 
that consideration of quality has determined the decision (e^ga 
universities in the year 20C0) . 

SEA, coverage jm relation to -present lOse of the literature 

The purpose of this part of the investigation was to make 

item^by— item checks of material actually lased or foimd useful by 

sociologists of education, or problems actually being investigated 

by them, for comparison with the a overage of SEA. Similar checks 

in related services were not considered to be feasible within our 

resourc 0 S| a rough maasmre of overlap only was planned* The 

1 

point has been made that standard measures of use tend to be 
unreliable. Per instance analyses of library loans records and 
citations may produce rather different piotures of use. Praaence 
of an item in such records cMnot necessarily be assumed to abdic- 
ate use, nor are all Ite^ used necessarily citad in such records- 
The solution auggestad is the complementary use of several measures# 
Various types of indioat or s of use or use.fu3ness were 
consider ad I 

1# e#g# Earle, P. and Vickery, B* Social sei anee literature 
in the U#K# as indicated by pitations# Journal of Pocumantation # 
1969, 25 ( 2 ), 123-141.. 
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1. Bl’bllos£‘aph±es of the sooiology of eduoation or of aapocts of 
tha aDciology of education, 

2 * Library loanB records. 

Course booklists. 

4- Citations in writings by sociologists of education^ 

At a broader level, topics of ciirrent interest, as distinct 

from itams actually used, may in theory be analysed from: 

Textbooks or books of readings. 

6. Registers of research. 

iphe problems involved were seen to be: 

1« It was in , the first place impossible to find a suitable 
bibliography against which to assess the coverage of SEA. Otir 
rQCLud.reiaents were that it should be recent, covering at least a 
substantial part if not the whole of the field, exhaustive within 
its scope, and not contaminated by use, on the part of the 
oompiler, of BEA* There was therefore no question of using the 
method of Martyn and Slater^ either for assessing our coverage or 
for comparison with other services. 

2. Had the research into the facilities provided by education, 

librai^iec aiid their use (see p* 3®32) come to fruition in time, 

an analysis of loans raoorte would have been extremely valuable. 
However, such records would probably have related merely to books, 
would probably not have indicated the particular area of study for 
wid.oh a given work was used, and would not necessarily be a 
reliable nor a conplete record of book use. It was beyond our 
resources to oolleot such data, although analysis of data collected 

1#: Martyn^ Ji and Slater, M. Tests on abstracts dournale. 

Journal of Documentation . 1964e» 20(4)» 212-254* 

O 
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by others would havo boon of ex3oe Interest,* 

3^ The 'yalue of socioXo^ of educabion course booklists as a 
check on adequacy of ooverago was felt to b€? debatable* Some 
lists give merely raqiiirad reading, others a:re rather fuller. 
Lecturers* and tutors* own reading is far from fully repreaentad* 
Such lists rarely relate to seminar work, special projeGts etc* 
in which a range of literature outside that aesooiated with 
general course work is explored. However it was felt that the 
lists could bo regarded as indicating a minimum level of coverc^ge* 
It was Imo^m that education librarians intended to collect 
such lists in conr.ectlon with the project described on p* 3*32 
and it was agreed that the r 0 levM.t natorial would be made 
available to ua for checking against SHA. In the event the 
response rate was rather low (roughly and in many ^ists the 
level of work and typr of course was unclear, despite a request 
that this should be indicated* One or two librarians mentioned 
difficulty in obtaining bocklista from lecturers. Ho detailed 
check was therefore worthwiila* 

4« A citation analysis^appeared to be the most feasible approach 
to a comparison of SEA*s coverage with t2iat required by users, 
despite the disadvantages mentioned earlier. Detailed consider- 
ation was given to the most appropriate type of source Items* 
Hequirements were that they should represent a reasonable though 
not neaessarily a Gomplate spread of use, should be recent and 
not contaminated by SEA. Several reoently published textbooks 
are available but were :ruled out mainly on cont^inatlon grounds* 
Several recently published readers were unaoceijtable since the 

1. This was not iJitended to be a study of citations (i*e* net- 
work of citations) in the stelct sanaa* 
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maiisrial thav contained had bean originally published over a per- 
iod of years and not updated* It was eventually decided to 
conGentrate upon original journal literature* 

A problem than was to deoid© whether to check by iteni, 
joiimal or subject. In view of the difficulty of subject 
indering on the basis of limited information it was decided to 
confine the work to item and joxirnal comparisons. There were In 
fact two typos of assessment w© wished to make# a) the extent to 
which SEA exoiudes any appropriate material and b) the extent to 
which it iiicludeB inappropriate matez’ial- We concentrated upon 
the former taski it would be unwise to form ^any conolusions upon 
the latter point from a study such as this (consultation with 
users would seem to b© the only satisfactory way of investigating 
this aspect of coverage). 

5* The possibility of broadly subject indering other sources 
for comparisor with the analyBis of topics in SEA was considered 
before any decision was made. The contents of teriboote have 
been used by others^ to describe the content of a field of studr/. 
This however would be likely to relate to a too general view of 
the field (possibly limited in scope). 

6. ‘ An alternative is similar' treatnient of registers of research 
in progress. It was Impoaslble In practice to ascertain from 
the liml.ted information given in most of the so\Arcea exactly 
which work might properly be classed aS the sociology of educa- 
tion, and w© had litti© oonfidenoe in the oompletehess of the 
then available regls tors. The British Sooiolo^oal Association 

1. e*g. Cuadra, C.A. Identifying key contributions to inform— 
at ipn aoienc e . Santa Monica, Calif orria. System Development 
Corporation, 1965# 

O 
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Register does identify research in the field hut Is known to he 

■both inconplete and out of date, so that it was not e-veii felt 

worth-while to ana,lyse the available inforoatioii in this source. 

.q-RA p.nd use of the literature in teaching 
the sociology of eduoatipn 

Although our detailed study of course booklists and schemes 
of study was abortive, a recent survey^ of sociology of education 
courses in Colleges of Education provides socie of the information 
we hoped to collect. Lecturers attending a conference on the 
teaching of sociology of education were questionnaired and their 
responses relating to the teaching of the subject in education 
courses (as distinct from its teaching in main sociology courses) 
were obtained from forty-five colleges. The membership was 
roughly representativ® of all colleges teaching sociology of 
education or education courses sJjace it was by invitation of 
DES. 

Respondents were asked to describe the content of their 
courses hy marking a check list of topics under the following 
headings : 

Basie sociological theory and concepts j sociologiGal methods j 
the sociology of education j the aeleotlve functions of ©ducationi 
social psychologyi the sociology of modern Britaini social 
philosophy. 

1, Chambers, P. The socloiogCiT of educatlpn cours es (question- 
naire and ooiBBants) « Walsall, West Midlands College, raimeo, 1969* 

2. Te»^»hi Tuy of aociolo^ry of education in Colleges o f Eduoation. 

M 119 DES/aTCBE Course, 8-12 Sept. , 1969 f Walsall. 
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Th.Q iftiost popiilaj? ssloctioii Olid, oirdsj? of pi^Gson^fcofion of fopics 



1. SooiologioaX tiisory and zae’fcliod. 

2. Socialisation and stratification* 

3# Sociology of the school* 

Syllahi were also received froim 28 Colleges* The most fre— 
g^uently cited topics (in more than 50?^ of oases) were: 

The nature of sociological theory and method^ the family- 
neighbourhood and commui^ty; ediJioation and socicl change; the 
school as an organisation; role theory and the role of the 
teacher. Individual titles were not mialyaed, the most preferred 
general course to^t boo^ merely wore oited- 

Various points were raised for discussion* 3ignificant 
from 8HA’ s point of view is the information that, despite the fact 
that about oxie half of the Oollagea involve non— sociologists in. 
the teaching of the subject. Colleges are concerned at least aa 
much with the teaching of sociological theory as with its 
’educational applications** It was found also that ’l.ED* 
sttidies Indieaie a slight increase in theoretloal orientations in 
sooiology* . 

There is no conflict between the range of subjects studied 
and SE/i’s o overage, but there is a difference in that beyond its 
coverage of the sociology of education per se * SEA accords apaoa 
not merely to sooiologiaal theory and method but also to more 
descriptive non— sociological works and to a range of education 
* baol^round • material . 

Comparable data for university courses Is not available but 
it seems highly lively that the theoretical bias would be generally 
ay great If not greater than in College of Education education 
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coixrses. (This would also px^obably bo fcaru© of bhe foaching: of 

th© soololoey of education in sociology courses in Colleges of 

Education#) Whilst sod© sociology enters inoidantally into a 

range of other education teaching also, this is irrelevant in the 

contest of this discussion, since SEA^s function has been defined 

as serving those concerned with the sooiolo^' of education qua 

sociology of education and not with those people as general ©due^ 

atlonalists. It see as therefore that any reduction oT coverage 

should relate to non— sociological writing about education. 

SE A and the x\se of the literatur a _ in preparation 
of papers published in scholarly nournala # 

Information on a more detailed use of the literature than is 
usually demanded by teaching oommitmants was derisred. from a study 
of citations appended to journal articles* The limitations of 
citations as an indicator of use have already been discussed. 

The soaaroe joximals war© selected to include soholarly 
journals and journals of prestige'^(l#e. likely to attract contri- 
butions from noted soholars) , both British aiid American, published 
over the period Journals in certain related areas were 

necessarily used because of the abaenee of journals devoted 
specifically to the sociolo^ of eduoation, wi/th the esception of 
Sooiolomr of Education #^ Six further journals were selected, all 
major sociologioal or educational journals, . four American and 
four British# Time did not allow a wider sample, and in view of 
rapid development of the field, it did not seem worthwhile to take 
longer runs of ; the journals for our Immediate purpose® SEA’s 

Editor identified, consonant with SEA policy, the source items 
to be studied in source journals. 

1. Hot however a fully representative sctmpls, since all sooial 
science journals would be *i"he total population# 
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toex-i=o» «.a. JoWals were anelyeed seperetely, and 

analyaie was ty -title of journal cited. Additionally, m the case 
of 1968 iseues only, some preliminary subtly more detailed study 
was introduced. Five more journals from other related fields were 
analysed, and ertra analysis of all journals inoludedt numhers of 
books, reports and theses cited; differences t*en a distinction 
is drawn between a narrow definition of the sociology of education 
(i.e. material speoifioally in or on the sociology of education) and 
a broad definition (i.e. including material relevant to the study 
of the sociology of education);, an item check for inclusion in SEA 
(i.e. items published since its inception in 1965)- 

Ho attempt, was made to distinguish between English or English 
language and- foreign items, though this is fairly obvious from 
journal titles. It is known’’ that social scientists ere not 
heavy users of foreign language literature. The eroeptions in the 
oase of ow sampl© are two comparative journalBa 

The dournriB eonoertied were; ^ iggs onl^r 

Sooiol^gioal Havi^w 
E4\iCB."tiOEL^l Rss^as'oli 

Jownal of Sociology 

Compai'st^fclv© Eduoarfeion 



of Sociology 

^ei»ioaii Sociological Review 
OoiBpOj^e'^ive Biiic^'tion Review 
HcLTVM^d Educart ional Heview 
J of Eddoert ional Psy** 



Bri^iBh of Eduea’tional 

Psychology 



Jownal of EduoationaO. Research 
Sooiolofflr of Education 



Sociology 

British Journal of Social and. 

Gllnical Peyohdlogy 



1 . 



e.g. Outtsman, H.L. 'The literature of ths aocial soienoes 

J<’>»'°°-1 of .pobuMentatio n, 

1966 , 22 ( 3 ), 18 ^ , _ 
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Tlio follovring tables in the following disoussion show figures 
for the top journals (cited 10+ tines over the three year period.). 
A full analysis of oitations 4+ tineB and a oonplete list of ' tail' 
journals is available on req.u.est. 

The first question to answer was: what range of journals 

should SEA a) ideally’' b) reaBOnably oover? 

It is possible to argue that a servio® suoh as SEA should 
identify 'important' journals (i.e, those containing material to 
whieh if relevant, it is likely to be important for the specialist 
to refer) , and thus to which the service should give special 
attention. Apart from the difficulty of obtainirig a^eement on 
•importance' in this sense, this should strictly involve all 
journals in whiGh an 'important* article has ever appeared even 
if once, by some chance, and once only. Also a wide watching 
brief would have to be kept for current appearance of suoh items 
in other journals. Such a notion is thus difficult to apply 
logically and in practice. 

A more helpf'ul notion perhaps is to define importance of 
journals in terras of productivity. Once rasaetires of productivity 
are available it is possible to use an agreed measure of frequency 
of appearance of relevant articles as a guide to the journals to 
be covered, the measure being fixed subject to the available 
2'esources. This however involves the assumption that relevant 
items drawn from more productive journals will all be appropriate 
for IncliAsion, whioh is not necesBarily the casei a measure of 
selection by quality ' is probably dopirablo even ainongst 
Bub’jeot relevant material, ’ ' ' • •• It is fiirther possible to 

Identify amongst excluded journals those likely to produce work 
of high quality, and :ln which articles appropriate • In sub jedt 
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mat’ber do oocasioJtially appear. Pro'bably s. compromise of ihis 
ki'nd is 'the best arrangement that can be achieved. 

Our citation analysis has been based primarily on the measure 
of frequency of oitationi but it does alao begin to e^lore ques- 



tions of ’importance’. 



t 



Citation to nournals in American .lo'urnals gives the following 
jQurnaJ.s : 

TABLE 1,16 



CITATIONS . (10 AND OVIR) TO JODRUAL ^TIGUES IN 
SEA-EEIEVANT* ARTICLES IN SELECT RANGE OP JOURNALS 



Year of 

source 

Journal 



Cited Journals 



Number of 
citations 



1566 American. Soeiologioal Review 54 

American Journal of Sociolo^ 24 

Scciologjr of Education 13 

Social Forces 12 

Population Quarterly 11 

Total citation 3 190 
’Top* 3 60% 



1967 American. Scpiological Review 79 

American Journal of Soeiologr 32 

Sociology of Bdueation 14 

China Quarterly 12 

Joijrnal of Social Issues) 11 

Psycaological Bulletin ) 

Journal of Education^ Psy^ology ) . . * 



Journal of Abnormal & Social Psycholo^r ) 

Total citation 3 298 
’Top’ 3 60^ 



1968 American Sooiological Review 93 

American. Journal of Sociology 58 

Soclolo^ of Education 22 

'■Soienee ^ ■ X9 

^ Social Pprees . 14 

^ ' .c Amerioah Poiitibai Sbienee Review 12 

Harvard Educational Review) 10 

Pubilc Opinion Qttarter>ly ) 



Total citation 3 .353 
•Top* 3 67 % 




* The sooiolo^ Of eduoat ion, for SEA’S ptn^^oseB, tends to be 



rather brolly defined. 
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It will be seen that the /jnerican Sooiological Review , American 
Journal of Sociology and Socioloffi- of Eduoatio n consistently hold 
hi^ place, but for the rest there is fluctuation, although "the 
proportion of these amongst al3. journals cited 4 + times is fairly 
constant o Ihis is possibly because the sociology of education is 
a relatively young field and if material oannot find a place in 
these journalB there is no firm order of prestige amongst other 
journals in the eyes of sooiologists of education which may deter- 
mine the further journals in which they would like to have their 
work appear = 

If a wider range of source journals is oonsidered, or if on 
either basis the sociology of education is more narrowly defined, 
the effect is similar; 

TimLiD 1,17 

CITATIONS (10 ANT OVER) TO JOURNAL ARTICLES BELATING 
TO tot; SOCIOLOGy OP ETUCATION NARROWLY DM’imO 



Year of 

source 

journal 



Cited journads 



Number of 
citations 



1968 In selected range of .journals 

American Sooiologioal Review 55 

American Journal of Sociolo^ 35 

Sociolo^" of Education 21 

Soience 14 

Public Opinion Quarterly 10 

Total citation = 2l6 

* Top ' ^ 60 ^ 

1968 In wider range of .lournals 

American Sooiologioal Review 74 

Amerioan Joi^nal of Sociolo^ 39 

Soelologjr of Eduoation 26 

Journal of Eduoatlpnal Psycholo^ 19 

Soienbe 14 

. British Journal of Sooiolo^) ^2 

Sooial Pordes ) 

Joiarnal of Educational .Research , 11 

Pubiio Opihibn Quarterly 10 



•Top* = 65 ^ 





Tmm lol8 

CITATIONS (10 & OVER) TO JOURNAL ARTICLES RELATING 
TO TEE SOCIOLOGT OP EDUCATION BROADLY DEFINED 



Year of 
source 
0 ournal 



Cited Jaiirnals 



NuinTDei" of 
citations 



1968 In selected ran^a of joux^nals 

Amei‘icari Sociologioal Review 93 

American Journal of Sociology 58 

Sooioiogy of Education 22 

Soience 19 

Sooial Foroea 14 

American Political Solenee Review ^12 

Harvard Educational Review) 

PiLlJlio Opinion Quarterly) citations = 353 

In wider range of .journal 8 'Top* = 67 ^ 

American Sooiologioai Review 115 

American Journal of SooioloQr 63 

Journal of Edueational Psyoliology 32 

Sooiolo^ of Education 27 

Journal of Educational Researoh) 

Science ) 19 

Social Forces ) 

British. Journal of Sociology 14 

Journal of Ahnormal & Social Psyoholo^ 13 

Harvard Eduoattonal Review 12 

Child Bevel opnent 
Congo Magazine 

Journal of Marriage and ths Pamily ) 3 

Journal of Personality & Social Peyoholo^) 
Journal of Social Psychology - ). . 

Total oitations 553 
'Top* = 



Betailed analyels was in fact made of ell 1968 issues of 
journals oitad 4 + times (or a little more than once each year) — 
it might he wgued that eoverage of all such journos would he 
a viahle proposition for a servlee. such as This amounts to 

some ' 42 journals » ' In relation' to the total numher o^f items 
cited however, this means that a consider ahle mamher of items are 
lost hy scatter, about 35^ in the csise of citations 

appearing In Amer loan journala* 
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If one considers the number of ’quality* journals represented 
in the residue, without defining quality too closely, there are 
perhaps 255 ^ journals meriting a watching brief, excluding those 35/f 
already covered by SEA. 

The items cited are, of course, not merely recent items* An 
examination of 1968-cited items dated 1966 onviards shows the foll- 
owing (only 205 ^ of the citations to American Sociologioal Review , 
for instance, were of recent date)s 

TABI^ 1.19 

fo HEGENT CITATIONS DAOED I 966 -I 968 IN EACH 
JOURNAL CITED 10+ TIMES IN 1968 



JournaJ.s cited 



ArticleB narrowly relevant to the sociology of eduoatlon 

Sociolo^ of Education 
American Journal of Soeiolo^) 

Science ) 

Journal of Bducational Researoh 
British Journal of SooIoIoqt) 

Social Poroes ) 

Americaii Sociological Review 
Public Opinion Quarterly 
JoTirnal of Educational Psyohology 



62 

42 

36 

25 

20 

10 

O 



Articles broadly relevant to the eociolggy of edu cation 

JoTxrnal of Personality & Soolal PsycholosT 
Sociology of Eduoation ■ 

Araerioan Political Science Review ) 

Journal of Marriage and the Pamily) 

Science 

American Journal of Socioloar) 

Harvard, Educational Review ) 

British Journal of Sociology 
Congo Magazine 

Journal of Educational Researoh 
American Sociological Review 
Social -Forces 

JoTarnal of Educational Psychology 
Publie Opinion Quarterly 

Child Development ) 

Jo-urnal of Abnormal & Sooial Psyohologjr) 

Joiu'nal of Social Psyohologr ‘ ‘ ) 




70 

60 

50 

45 

40 



20 

18 

15 

13 

O 
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liie ranking effect remains similar, althou^ some oournaia 
led in 1968 more citations of recent materia than others: 



TABLE 1.20 

fo REGENT CITATIONS DATED 1966-68 IN 1968 SOURCE JOURNALS 



B ovo^OB j ou3?rxal s 


Soo, of ed, 
narrowly 
defined 


Soco of ed* 
"broadly 
defined 


American Jotirnal of Sociology 




33?S 


American SociologieaJ. Review 


28^ 


29^ 


Comparative Education Review 


23^ 


424 


Harvard Educational Hevfsw 




44% 


Join'nal of Educational Psyoholo^ 


C^o 


xrfo 


Journal of Educational Research 


Ifo 




Sociology of Education 




dfo 


Citations to ■books in American 


.iournals are more' 


frequent than 



citations to jo-urnals — rou^ly twice as many, whether the houndaries 
of the source jbiirnals or iteins are narrowed or widened: 

TABLE 1,22 



TABLE 1,21 

COJSP.:j,iISON OP jouenals/books 
CITED 

IN 1968 SOURCE JOUraiALS 



citations (JOUfflJALS/BOOKS) TO 
RBCSMT (1966-68) MATORIAL 
IN 1968 SOURCE JOURNALS 





J ournals 


Books 


Journals 


Books 


Select range of 
source journals, 
narrow definition 
of relevance 


.216 


429 


74 


144 


Select rarige of 
source journals, 
SEA definition of 
relevance 


315 


693 


122 


140 


Wider range of 
source journals, 
narrow definition 
of relevance 


298 


57Q 


86 


150 


Wider range of 
source journals, 
SEA definition 
of relevance 


553 


1111 


163 


, 263 


OTiar e ia f h.owever , 


some variation 


when oltation 


to reoent 


(196^68) 



material only is ocnsidered. 
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Citations in B3.-i~bish .lournals show a different ran.ge of ’top* journals « 

Tmm 1.23 

CITACCIONS (10 AND OVER) TO JOURNAL ARTICLES IN 
SEA-]®IEVANT ARTIOIES IN SELECT RANtB) OP JOURNALS 



Year of 

source 

journal 



1966 



1968 



Cited joiirnalB 



Numher of 
oitations 



British Journal, of Educational Psyoholo^ 
British Journal of Sooiolo^ 

American Sooiologioal Review 

Total citation = 174 
•Top* ^ 31ft, 

B 3 ?itish Joiirnal of Sooiolo^ 

British Journal of Educational Psychologsr 
i^ericaii Booiologioal Review 
Educational Research 
American Journal of Sociolo^ 

Universities Quarterly 
Harvard Eduoat ional Review 
Occupational Psycholo^ 

Social Forces 
Sociological Review 
Sooiolo^ of Education 

Total citation ^ 306 
•Top' = 72 ^ 

British Journal of Educational Psyehologsr 
Educational Research 
Ainsricaii Sociological Review 
Amerioan Journal of Soeiolo®r 
British Journal of Sociology 

Total citation ■: 238 

• Top’ 53 50‘^ 



35 

15 

14 



30 

27 

22 

22 

21 

20 

17 

17 

15 

15 

14 



48 

21 

18 

14 

11 



Amerioan Sooio logical Review. Amerioan Journ^ of Sociology 
Sociology of Education figure as in the American journals 
Btudied, 'but not as prominently or oonsistentlyi oitations to 
gritish journals outrank them*’ - ‘A similar- ■mixture of socidlogy* 
education and peycholo^ is found, perhapa slightly; less wide- 
ranging in sobpe, , feo hi^ly placed journals are fewer in number 
and represent a varying proportion of ail j6ui*nals cited 4^ times, 
hut itlappears that the pattern may hestahilising* . 




If 'tlae i*ange of joirpnals is extended tii# effect is similar?? 



TABl^ 1-24 

CITATIONS , (10 AND OVER) TO JOURNAL ARTICLES RELATING 
TO T^ SOCIOLOOy OP EDUGATIOM BROADLY DEFINED 



Yeai* of 

soxince 

jounnol 



Cited jouriialB 



NumLer of 
citations 



1968 In selected range of .joTirnaLs 

Bnitish JourneO, of Educational Psychology 48 

Educational Reseajrch 21 

American Sociologies Review I 8 

American Journal of Sociology 14 

British Journal of Sociolo^ 11 

Total eitations = 238 
•Top* s 50 ^ 

1968 In wider range of nournalB 

British Journal of Educational Psychology 49 

American Sociological Review 24 

Educational ReBearoh 21 

American Journal of Sociology 19 

British Journal of Sociology 15 

Journal of Abnormal % SoGiel Psychology 12 

British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology 10 



Total citations ^ 249 
«Top’ = 60^ 



However in hoth a select and a wider ranf.e of Journals, if the 
BOGi.o'Logy of education is narrowly defined the pattern ohanges and 
the range of ’top* Journals drastically reduced in numher aud scope. 

' ■ 1,25 

CITATIONS (10 AND OVER) TO JOURNAL AHTICLES J^LATING TO Tiffi 
. SOCIOLOGY OF BDUOATION NARROWLY BRINED 



Ye^a* of ■ 

source Cited Journals 

JOUm^ . . • , -r . 



Niamher of 
oittvtions 



1968 In selected- ranga t-f ■ .lournals 

British Journal of Education^ Psycholo^ 21 

EduoatidnaJ. Resaaroh ; i . . .,,1-5 ' 

.. , , , ; . _ . . Tot^ . oltations = 84 . 

1968 In wider range of .lournalB ■ ■ 

British Journal of Educational Psycholo^ 22 

EducatlOhai-i Reeeiardh \ 15 

Total citations & 90 

» Top’ = 40 ^ 
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If looks at tile joiai-nals citsd 4+ times in. 1968 British 

source journals, these numher some 24 • However, there is a further 
tail of about SO journals, representing a soatter of about 4 ^% of the 
total number of items cited, 25 ^ of the journals concerned might be 
worth a watching brief, excluding the 49% already covered by SEA. 

In terms of reoency of citation, the 1968 — cited items dated 
1966 onwards tend to be relatively few except in the case of Educ- 
ational Res ear oh . 

TABLE 1,26 

% HECiaiT CITATIONS DA'EEB 196^1968 IN BACK 
JOURNAL CItCBD 10+ TDffiS IN I 968 



Cited journals % 



Ar ticles narrowly relevant to the sooiology of eduoation 



Bduoational Research 60 

Britiah Journal of Bduoational Psychology 18 

Articles broadly relevant to the sooiology of eduoation 

Educational Research 70 

British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology 40 

British Journal of EduoaTeional Psychology 22 

American, Journal of Sociolo^ 20 

British Journel of Sooiology 20 

American Sociologioal Review 0 

Joiirnal of Abnormal & Social Psychology 0 
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Tills does not seem to be attributable to any particular class 
of journal amongst source joiirnalBS 

TABLE 1.27 

% IfflCENT CITATIONS BATOD I966-68 IN I968 SOUEGB ' JOURNALS 



Source journals 



Soc. of edj 
narrowly 
defined 



Soc, of ed. 
broadly 
defined 



British Journal of Educational Psychology 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Pay. 
Bi'itish Journal of 
CompM'ativo Education 
Bduoational Research 
Sociological Review 
Sooiology 



25% 


25% 


0% 


7 % 


0% 


19 % 


25% 




45 % 


41% 


0% 


33 % 


50% 


33 % 



m 



Cl-ta'tion.a ■to books la Bfitish. jO’wtrnalB sbowB a diffeaen't 
pat-bern i'roai that in iknerloaa jotirnals as many joxiz*nals as 

books ) : 
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COIff ARISON OF JOURNALS/BCOSB 
OITED 

IN 1968 SOURCE JOURNALS 



CimTIONS (JOUENAI^/ 
BOOKS) TO REGENT 
(1966-68) mTERIAL 
IN 1968 SOURCE JOURNALS 



J oupnals 



Books 



J ournals Books 



Select rang© of* 



so-urce journals, 
narrow definition 
of relevance 


32 


81 


32 


18 


Select range of 
source jnurnals, 
SEA definition of 
relevance 


205 


432 


64 


91 


Wider ra^ge of 
source journals, 
narrow dsfin±1;ion 
of relevance 


88 


108 


36 


22 


Wider range of 
so-urce journals, 
SEA definition 
of relevance 


249 


530 


73 


103 



Numbers of* books oited in relation to numbers of Joumals cited 
fluctuating, Journal citations sometimes outnumbering oite;tion8 to 
books . 

Comparison of jotirnale oited by Booiolo^sts of education with 
SEA coverage shows that SEA’s journals list mi^t well be extended 
and indeed action, has been taken already on the . inf crmation derived 
frdrft this’ Studyr^ ‘ 
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TABLE 1.30 

ITIMBER OF JOURNALS CITED IN I 568 SOURCE JOURNALS ACCORDING 
TO FREQUENCY OF CITATION AND J,NGLUSI0N IN SEA 



Cited 
4+ times 



British, soxi^ce .journals 

Jom?na3,s oovei'ed hy SEA op 

xequested 17 

Joupnale. not ooveped 1^ SEA 7 

A mepioaii souii^oe journals 

JoupnalB GO vexed hy SEA ox 

requested ^5 

Journalo not covered hy SE& 17 



Cited 
3— tames 



36 

53 

48 

98 



In •terms of items cited, SEA* b performanoe is less satisfactory, 
even on items cited in articles closely relevant to the socioloQT of 
eduoation: 



TABLE 1.31 

IffilGENT ( 1966 - 68 )* CITATIONS MADE IN 1968 ARTICLES NARROWLY 
RELEVANT TO Tlffi SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION ACCORDING TO 
JOITENAL AND INCLUSION IN SEA 



Source journal 



s a 

•H d> 
rH 
m o 
a tH 

o 

4^ eo 

O so 

EH o - 



i 



0 






M 

0 


to 


0 




m 


-H 





4^ 










Q 








ta 






■i-i 






€Q 




m 










ri 










cd 




m 


s4 










u 


CO 


u 




0 


0 




0 




m 






•-5 


m 



BritlpH 






British Journal Educ. Psyeholo^ 
British J. Social & Clinical 
Psy^ology 

British Journal of Sboioloar 
Compara'tive Eduoation . . \ 

Educatio'nsl Research 
Booiologioal Review 
Sociology 

Totals 



30 4 0 4 2 

16 0 0 0 O 

O O O 0 O 

17 O 0 3 O 

160 9 2 23 21 

O 0 O 0 O 

17 5 0 2 0 



240 18 2 32 23 





■* 1967-8 in case of hooks 
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iimerioan 












Amerioan Journal of Sooiolo^ 


46 


6 


0 


7 


6 


American Sociological Review 


80 


8 


0 


10 


0 


Comparative Education Review 


144 


6 


0 


12 


0 


Harvard Educational Review 


143 


31 


5 


13 


2 


Journal of Educational Psychology 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Journal of Educational Research 


232 


3 


0 


13 


0 


Sociology of Education 


531 


83 


8 


63 


27 


Totals 


1176 


137 


13 


ll8 


35 



It is possi'ble that this is partly due to applicatioxi of diff- 
erent selection criteria by different abstraetoreo In the ease of 
jox\riiei items, additionally, over 50^ of the journals are not cover- 
ed by SBil and could not be expected to be included* Some of these 
items deal with general questions of theory or methodolo^ or are 
clearly introduced to , back up a specif ie point but a number clearly 
fall within .^A*b terms, of reference* Action on the *tail’ (i*e. 
e3cber.Eic.:'i of the SEA' s journals list ) may be expected to reduce 
this ’Kxunber, " ■: . ' : . 

iii.e books fall into the sanae kinds of categories but the 
pot s Mittal range of nM*rowly relevant items is rather smaller and 
a hl^er proportion of the material is of an indirect or more 
general interest, A small minority of i^ths represent cyer^ 

si^t but,; given limited space ‘available fp bpo^, it is dif^ieult 
to see ho>r perfprmanoe boiald be greatly Improvedi It is* possible 
perhaps that some allocation of space as betweeh' material ' ' 
diff prent’ ^inds of releyance might be hel^ SEA* s, present 

diyislon of space between books and joiirn^ OTt teles appears to 
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be less in line with the British aoaderaio practice of citing many more 
journals than books than the American practice which is a roughly equal 
distribution. Reasons for this difference are not clear. 

Availability of material in libraries 

A recurrent theme amongst users' comments and suggestions is 
that the service should have regard to the quality of the libraries 
to which they have aoeess. This may be used as an argument to supp— 
oonflioting points of view as to the desirability of inoluding 
oertain types of material in SKA. It has not been possible to explore 
this question in detail, but it may be mentioned that SEA records and 
describes a not ineonsiderable range of material not generally avail- 
able in libraries B 

Rou^ily 120 journ al s covered by SEA are available in one or more 
School etc. of Education library and thus may at least be obtained 
qu.iokly on, inter — library loans About 100 SEA journals however 
(mainly non—educational ones — list available on request) are not 
available in such a libraiy - often an important factor for College 
of Education Staff. For about hadf of these no British location 
oould, be traced , in the British Union Catalogue of Periodloals, about 
a quarter were only in one or two libraries. It is possible that 
most will soon be available in the National Lenaing Library for Soienee 
and Teohnolo^, which has reoeived a copy of SEA* s journals list. 

It is .SEA'S contention that abstracting of such non— available 
journals is a useful service, althou^a- some users see non— availability 
as an argument for exolusionB 3^ey would tend to see the fact 
that a number of these journals are in forei^ languages as strength— 



ening their argument« ' • 

With regard to books, the position inay well be/ similars T 
has been impossible to check in detail but many libraries are as 
yet building up their holdings in the soclolo®r of education. 



O 
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1 

Even a sunrey of the holdings, in relation to TDibllographies on 
selected topics, of five Schools etc. of l,duoation llhrarlas 
showed that the average holdings wore about 5(^ of the titles 
listed in any case. 

A co^arlson of the accessions lists (over 6 months) of two 
major oduoatlon libraries with booto abotraotod in SEA shows that, 
excluding pedago^, special education and other largely non- 
re levant areas, an average of 2C0 are abstracted in SEA. A 
number of the Itens not obstraetod in Sj 3A are howevor highly 
marginal to BEA’ s field, 

Availabilitv of biblloaraphiGal information 
through bibliographical servioes other than SEA , 

Indexing services are left out of account here since they 

have a somewhat narrower fimetioh, No extensive study of other 

abstracting services, indeed, has been made, but a formal coE^ar— 

ison of SEA coverage with that of threa servioes used heiiVily for 

the pua^oses of the bibliograp^cal enquiry service was felt to 

be helpful. It would bo possible to extend this to services 

mentioned as used frequahtly by respondents to our questionnaire 

on talfs mattex, iha three services exaninad are Bociologioal 
,2 

Aba t r ap ts . Research Ih ffl.gher Educatioh Abatraots ( Rttwa ) , 

Educat ional Administration iAbstracts fE A/i )'- ' 

- - 5 . . ^ . 

J ssues of ~ each service 'for 1966 were chocked agaiHst issues 

of SEA (spwa Ghecfeed dependihg oh dates of items coheoriMd) . 

Uhpubllahedi'v : : ^T,; ■ n'V.:. ^ 

2, This was Inoidental to another st^y, see 1.37 . .. 

5. SA Jhly ii96S - iWby 1969 ^' 
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She ano-uii-fc &£ oirorlap fras as follows: 



I tens in oognon. 
with. SEA 



Total ntmber of itens 
±n issues cheokod 



SA 53 



4240 



HHEA 89 



298 



EAA 55 



753 



Five itons were ahstraotod hy all four sorvloes, fifteen "by 
three of the four. 

The great najority of these itens or© journal artloles and 
the nunher of jom'nal titles represented is quito small (©-g» iJi 
EAA sot: journals). 30 ^ of the RHEA abstraots wero reprinted 

from SEA. Apart from this it would soem fair to argue that the 
overlap is not a matter for sorious oonoern, and in view of the 
different audiencos and abstraoting prooeduras the duplication 
of of fortlirivolved'. is ' probably ’not .■wasted* 

Boole reviews in journals regularly scanned are a soiu’oo of 
Information to whloh a number of users have referred. Accord- 
ingly a study was devised to eramine the extent to whioh book® 
abstri-istsd. in SEA fail to receive reviews or not© in a range of 
fairly widely held .jouinals. It was oxtendod to take in sotarees 
quite ■tfidely used, by librarians (the Brltiah National Biblio<BC*aphy, 
■the B ook Publishing Reoord. and a variety of publishers' catalogues). 

Booksi noted. or ordered for SEA during the period Jan-®or. 1969 
(oxcluding those already ? derived from these iSpurces in a previous 
study, seo p. 1.26) were ohocked E^alnst; all, the sources mentioned 
above back to July 1968, Publishers* oatalogues were those, a 
wide range, rooeived in the .offipej the joiOTaals ppneerned 
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AiseJ’ioan Journ/il o£ Sooioleey 

Aaei’ican Sociologioal Review 

BrUisli Joiirnal of EducatiorLal 
Psychology 

British Jotamcil of Educational 
Studies 

British Journal of Sociology 
Comparative Education 
CoDparative Eduoation Reviow 
Edueaitlon for Teaching 
Educational Research 

About 120 books were Involved and these wore traced in the 
relevant Bowces as follows (some items represented more than once): 

t 4 m;e 1.32 

ZETSRMATIVi) SOURCE OF lEB^KATION ABOOT BOOKS 
JiBSTRACTED OR TO BE ABSTRACTED Kf SEA, 



Educational Review 
Harvard Educational Retiew 
New Society 
Record 

Social Forces' 

SocioZogical Review 
Sooiolo^r 

Sociology of Eduoation 
Times Educational Supplement 



Journals 


bmb/bpr 


Publishers * 
catalogues 


In none of 
sources 


23 


: 43 . . 


,48 


42 



Thus, out of a ■total of about 150 Items, around 2^ ■would 



not be known ; but f or ■ SEA. 



number of these items aro in foreign 



Ictiigaa^s of fThich we probably became aW^e on- th© reeomniaii.dation 
of absteactbrs or through the efforts of the SEA assistaht in 
building dp contacts with p-ublish^ This might redpeseht up 



to say 20 'items ' per issueV hbi perhaps of wide' ihtereet but o-fcher- 
wise hbt 're’adiiy^'traCed^ 



^ dbvdrajge 




In general the investigation seems to Indicate that a relat- 
ively high de^oe of cbnsisteacy in seleotioa may be achieved by 



f 
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individuals^ With a more detailed brief £»uoh of ^ho pareseiit 
inoonsis tenoy in decision-snaking could probably be elinixiatod* 

A sot of proposed guidelines is in preparation and "will bo oircu^ 
lated for ocnmsnt# For some abs ‘ ^actors thiB *will naan axtandingj 
for others rotraotlng their boundaries in respect of certain 
categories of material. Criteria other than subject rolevancja 
must clearly bo taken into accoTmt. The detailed findings of 
the citation analysis and the views of users now being question-- 
nalred (see Ch. 3) will be taken into account. 

In preparation for the quality control needed for the service 
(whatever its precise form), questions of offioe organisation, 
files etc, have been considered and a two stage pl^ for reorgan- 
isation has been evolved. Stage 1 basically W’ 11 speed up and 
regularise the flow of material probably with some saving of staff 
tine; stage 2 will enable us to build in and to control alterna- 
tive treatnents of the material without disturbing the general 
structure of the ©rgenisation, Fwther detail can be given to 
any who are especially interested in the organisational aspect of 
the Ki ervic e • 
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BOOTM^nD B^C®I5®rOT 
Rreaent tsoIUoy 

jtooamen.t deserSptiflBii, a ratler eluiiBy -torim# is used here 
-tie iiDiijea.te itha-ft we Raws liaea eaeeful net te prejudge the 
'waiue of the ahstraet as compared vi'ib otitor forniB of 
descr^taLoa (e-g. purely' helbli®i^apMsaJL deser^tioa* broad 
eurweysi of tl&a literature or tread reports eto«) 

Perl»ps one of -ffiie moat striktog: features of SEA Is the 
wsffiiety of types of abstaract to b© found withm. it« She 
geaeral ‘ttiis aspect of the iav© s tLga t ton was to study 

the ©ffectissensBs of our policy? ot» policy is to regard ■®ie 
Indiridwal abstractor in Interaction with the naterial as iftie 
beat judge of what treatment is appropriate to the material. 
Just as selectloz criteria are complex, inwlvijag' ap^ratsal of 
qualiLtles of documents other than isnedlate rele-^nce of 
subject laatter, so the at®tracting process is also llfcely to- 
sfiew BOaething of idiis conpled.1^* ®he proldLeitt studied is the 
©xtent to which winjiar itteas receive rtmilffl? treatment, Mid 
the natwe off the factors which tend to djofluenoe the fotm and 
content off the abstract* 

A reminder is perhaps needed at this point that 
ahstracitors are academics (sociologists and ©ducaticpiaHsts) 
wha> gtor© up their own time to prepare abstraccts for BEk as a 
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neans odf thodj? ooUleagues in the field* For Ijhis 

raaaon the roXatj-^roafelp irith abstraotors has ^oexx toapt aa 
inf orna l aa possible with a cooplet© absence of •rules’ to be 
observod. A nor© inportant reason for not laying doifn rules 
was that it was taken as axionatic when SEA was started that 
n®— one is nore oonpetent to abstract the Uteratxnre of 
specialists for spocilalists than ^orialists. 

TOiis. assumption is tio> longer wholly valid fOT two major 



reasons: 

1., A cor^arison of the Journals oovorad ixi voluro 1 and 
those covered at the present tin© will show that the er^ihasis 
is no longer only on literature for spe^alistsr 
2. ©rowth /^Trd increasing diversificatioM within the field 



liavG tended to blur any eonnon frame of reference* 

TOie approach was similfw to that in the coacwrrent 
study of covorago* SEA volua© 4 and issue 2 of volwie 5 
were analysed in detail to obtain a general p4-cturo of our 
practice (soarching for pattoms rather than assessing agaijist 
predetermined notions of ’nodel’ abstracts). Valxdity and 
reliability wero Invastigatad in a more deteiled study with 
selected abstraotors, using a smaller sample of Journal 
literature (the apodal problems presented by books have been 
considered in relation to a few oases wdch tend to highlight 
these probiems). The possible totervontlcm of organisational 



factors has also been oonaidered* The user’s view is 
dlseuased. 
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DeBcyi 'P*t3.oii o£ a'ba'teae'fcs 



It is custoaaxy to ©hai'aetsriso abstisGts along tho 
continuun annotation indicativo/ inf ornativo/ eztendod abstraet 
or digest. Wo have fotmd this to bo inadequate for o\jr 
purposes. Such teriM soon in tho imln to bo rolated to the 
length of the doaoription, despite the apparent roforoneo to 
the kind of guidanoo given to the tiser in assessing tho 
potential usefulness of a dootmont. 

Length is only one dinenaion of a docunent description# 

An abstract nay also be descrihed in terns of concreteness, 
i^oolficityj shape, '^lanee and struoturo. 

TFhft nore neasuraablo features, which were coded in the 
analysis of SEA voluno 4, were the following: 

1. Whether tho description idontiflos tho nature of tho 
suhjoct natter, or doals with the actual ideas sot down by tho 
author about his subject or thene (i.e. lovol of abstraction). 

2. Whether the general topic or the general thene aro stated 
nerely, or whether the various headings under which a topic is 
troatod or tho stops Jji tho developnont of a then©, (the 
thesis) are specified (i.e. dogroe of detail). 

3. Whether tho original sequence of ideas is proserved. 

4. Whether tho structure of ideas is indicated (i.e. tho 
najor diversions of thought indicated by chapters, hoadijigs, 
verbal duos otc. ) and in how naeh detail. 

(The full codes are givan in appondiz L) 

The description of an abstract is not of com'se neaning— 
ful without roferenee to the original.. What on© is eoneornod 
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with is not for instanco tho length of abstraet, hut the do^ee 
of reduction. Length, struct-ure, dcgro© of detail etc. ar^.^ 
all influeneod by faotors such as density of Idoas, eoneiso- 
ness of egression, anoimt of 'padding' , novelty of th© 
concepts used and so on, in the original. Such featmres as 
these are virtually iupossibl© to codify but 'Were raised in 
the study with a.bs tractors. In tho broad analysis th© 
following woro taken, into account: 

1, Length of docunont, 

2, ¥holc or part of doeunent, 

3, Pora of docunont (textbook, reader, nono^aph etc.). 

4, a) CoTHitry of publication, b) language. 

5, Author's treatnont of subject (desoriptivo, theoretical 
etc. ) . 

6, Perspective (e.g. educational, soclologdcal) . 

« 

Coding was dono both by a soolologlst and a librarian, and 
codings wore oonpared. Rules for ' diff ieult eases' woro 
agreed and after a period of several weeks each i'eeoded all 
the doeunonts and after eonparison the renaining discrepanolos 
(about 5S^) were finally ollnlnatod, 

Tn f emulating the eodoa we had very nuch in n i n d the 
different ways in whleh an abstract night be used as a gua.de 
to the original, and in applying then wo attenptod to put our— 
selves in th© position of the user, For Instance in 
conBidering degroo of detail we asked ourselves g.uestions such 
asf does the abstract leave inportant questione about the 
doeunent unanswered? ¥© considered three nain lovols of uses 
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Enabling the ubgi' to discaj“d or pass over non— relovcint 
docnnonts , 

2. Enabling hin to idontify those probably relevant. 

3* Enabling hin to discr ini nato almost aa finely and 

accuratoly as between original doennonts ^ wore they 
availablo for dotailod exanination. 

This oxoroisG was helpful also in that there was occasion 
to rofor to the abstracts in various ways — ao annln gy dotail^jd 
reading etc. This has given us oxperienca of tho ways in 
which features of stylo , pros entat ion and so on can help^ or 
hinder the user* SEA has probably never bean subjocted to 
such intonalve and oxtonsiva use by any user and wo have folt 
it worthwhile to offer the rGSearcher^a subjective inprossions 
as a ’\tser’. 

In ’using’ SEA for the pwposas of this analysis accuracy 
of reprosontatlon has boon found to be the qiiaHty nost 
essential in the abstract* This does not necessarily noan 
in the SEA context a ■unifom relationship between abstract and 
original. In, for instaneo, da^ee of reduction, it nay be 
olsleading if an axtondod descriptive worfc receives the sane 
detailed treatment as the report of an extended pioco of 
empirical rosoaroh* Works of partial relevance would bo 
inappropriately treated If there ware unifom de^eo of 
roductloii ttaroughout^ but tM.s is plainly essential in the 
ease Qt wholly relevant works* 

The abstract nay present two kinds of Inages' of the 
original — a photograpM.o inage and an lE^ressionistlo view of 
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xtp the specialist’s Xdeally we believe it should do 

both ^ should convoy both what a doeuraent objectively ±B^ and, 
where there is no one«to— one relationship between docunent 
and user, how the speGialist views it (i«o« how the user would 
view it had he the actual docunent before hin rather than 
cierely an abstract of it) . Despite the d^gera of nisinter— 
pretation^ oto#, it has been folt that if the service is to 
save the tine of the user SEA oust also attempt this latter 
function. 

Specific characteristics of SEA abstracte d 

Detailed tables are available on request. The general 
plotvsra is as follows. 

With regard to length of abstract a sinilar pattern 
obtaiiis in all the issues studied, 6 10 lines (of print) 

or about 70 120 words is nost coonon (30 ^ 4C^ of cases). 

There is also a not inconsiderable nunber of shorter abstracts 
of 3 5 lines or about 40 -- 70 words (ranging from 10 -- 20^ 

per issue) « Abstracts of 11 - 20 lines (120 - 240 words) 
represent about 30 *- 3^ in three Issues, though dropping to 
15^ in the last Issue* 



1* This aooDunt relates to volume 4- A comparison with 
volume 5f to teat for recent changes in practice ia also 
being propared and will be included in the final reports 
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Xlie baXance bs'fcween short papers, long papers (l — 5 and 5 ~ 25 
pages), short nonographs (26 — lOO pages) and longer nonographs 
( lOO -e- pages) is roughly sinilar in each of these categorica, 
although shoi’t papers tend, towards short ahs tracts and long 
monographs toward the longer abstract as would be e^^ected. 

With regard to the struoture^ of o\ir ahstracts (©.g. 
indication of points at which new chapters hegin) our practice 
shows no clear pattern from Issue to issue, though there is 
less varlcuice in treatment of books than of Joumals, Overall 
w© tend most towards non— struotured abstracts and least towards 
those bearing a closo formal relationship with the original, 
hut non— structured abstracts are devoted largely to joiimals. 
Book abstracts tend at least to rough— group though not to 
indicate in detail the structTJiring of contents of the original. 



1, The visible presence of the original structure is not a 
aine qua non of a *good' abstract. An aooepted style of 
presentation of information (as in research reports), the logic 
of the argument (as in son© tl^oretlcal work) etc. may render 
it strietly superfluous, but nevertheless it woxild still seem 
to hs.vo a ftanotlon oven as no more than a tine— saving and 
plac e— f anding doviee in a dens© expanse of print. 
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TABLE 2, 2 

STRtrariiRE of sea abstracts 





Won- 


-fornal 


Infornal 


Seni- 


-fornal 


Fornal 


To'talB 


Vol.4 




















(1) 


79 


< 8) 


25 ( 6) 


61 


(34) 


21 


( 


7) 


(55) 2 M 


(2) 


59 


(11) 


38 (17) 


58 


(35) 


36 


( 


9) 


(72) 191 


(3) 


58 


( 4) 


54 (22) 


39 


(22) 


34 


( 


8) 


(56) 185 


(4) 


62 


( 5) 


32 (is) 


38 


(19) 


37 


( 


9) 


(51) M2 


Total 


268 


(28) 


149 (63) 


196 (no) 


126 


(33) 


(234) 731 



("booto alone in braoketB) 



It was ©a^eo.'bed •h 'hn -h th© long©r th.© abstaracfc the nor© 
d©tailed wo^lld b© the organisation of its Gontents and the noi*© 
apparent this wonld be. Length however is by no neans dearly 
assoeiated with visibl© ©truotur©, although over the foinr nost 
used lengths (3 — 5» 6 •>- lO^ 11 — 15 » 16 — 20 lines) there is a 
predominance of non— s true tured abstracts in th© 3—5 category 
and of fuia^ 'guided* abstracts an th© 16 - 20 line category. 
Beyond 20 linos sone guiding is found but the pattern is not as 
ol©£^ cut as ©^©cted. 
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This is noi: ■fco say thai the order of presentation does not 
follow that of the original | 50^ of the iteos in volurie 4 were 

examined fron, this point of view and it was found that in the 
great majority of oases abstracts followed the original quite 
closely. In a large number of eases however the balance of the 
original was not preserved exactly (this is disousaed in more 
detail later). ’Diatxirbanoe of balance' is virtually impossible 
to quantify but plainly without sone indication of struotiare the 
laser might well under— or over-estimate the anount of inform- 
ation in an original to which some part of the abstract refers. 
This kind of situation can lead either to information loss or to 
complete waste of tine in turning up the original.^ 

The factors so far considered relate to the form of the 
abstract (length and structure). With regard to content the 

major factors studied in detail may be summed up as ' level of 

2 

abstraction' and degree of generality. 



1. In two extreme oases a single sentence in a medium length 
abstract referred to a single— sentenced 'aside' in a longish 



Journal article — no Justlfloation could be seen. 
2. May be coded asi 




T((J), E(g) 

t(g), e(d) 
t(d), e(g) 
t(d), e(i>) 
e(g) 
b(d) 



Where s 

T « TOPIC (statement of what topie(s) or aspects 
of topic(s) are dealt with) 

E = IKPOSITIOW (Summary of author's exposition of 
hLs topic ) 

and (referring to overall level of detail and ig- 
noring Individual v£m?iations amongst abstracts)! 

(g) = GEtlERAL (Broad statem©nt(s) of eontents at 
the level of a well chosen title) 

(d) w DETAILBD (Any more detailed description) 
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Bjroadly# the ahstraetor nayj 

1. State which topic oj? area (within the -universe of topics 
or study areas potentially of interest to users) the author 
deals -with or is worhine in, 

(t(g) = general statement of topic) 

2. State the topic and indicate what aspects of the topic 
are dealt with. 

(t(d) = detailed statement of topic) 

Alternatively the abstractor mayi 

1, State the nature of the main theme or thesis the author 
e^ounds . 

(e(g) = general e^osltion) 

2. Follow the development of the ar^ment in detail. 

(e(d) = detailed e^ositlon) 

A statement of both topic and exposition nay be appropri- 
ate (t/e), and either may be general or detailed ((G) or (d)). 
Thus we arrive at a set of eight oategories. 

Graphs of distribution over these categories in SEA 
volume 4 shows there is little sinilarity of pattern in the 
various issues. Overall about 5*7^ are devoted to abstracts of 
a 'rilxed* (T+E) tsrpe, 2 "^ deal with topic alone and 20^ 
e^^ositlon alone, Bool® are roughly equally divided between 
* nixed* and ’topic alone* abstracts, about half the i^xed ones 
in^udlng a detailed presentation of exposition. Those who 
claim that the najOTity of SBA’s book abstracts are *only lists 
of contents* are not too far ft*on the truth. About 1^ of all 
abstracts, and about 10^ of the hook abstracts, were purely 
general in character. 
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2.6 

SOTIMAilY OF TiBLB 2.5 





t(g) 


t(d) 


t(g) 

b(g) 


t(g) 

E(h) 


t(d) 

f(g) 


t(d) 

e(d) 


iKg) e(d) 


0-25 


13 


10 


14 


23 


1 


10 


2 17 


26-100 


21 


'1=9 


38 


105 


35 


82 


3 119 


100+ 


9 


73 


lO 


20 


27 


44 


0 3 



Enei»ai.ng Fa'b'bgrns 

Nsx't y "tho cloc'Uiisii'fcs haQd-lQcl by SEA w©3r© consicl©r©d fron 
various poin"ts of visw^ and in each case cm a't’benp'fc was nade 
to identify char act eristics of abstracts coimonly associated 
•with particular features of docunonts. Features of originals 
studied wares 

1, treatnent of subjeet (enpirical, theoretical etc.) 

2. discipline orientation (Bociological, social— 
psyohological, econonic etc.) 

5, forn (journal artioles/boote (readers, textbooks 
etc-))* 

Vhilst in general abstracts of all types of naterial 
cluster around 6 — 10 lines in length, theoretical naterial 
nost often reeeiv® 11 — 15 lines, no doubt beoause such 
naterial cannot always be sunnarlsed shortly and concisely, 
substantial proportion ef the e^irioal stucHes also (5£f->) 
received nore than 10 lines, perhaps because of those eases 
where renar^s about nethodology were extensive. Purely 
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descriptive writing received nearly as many 3 - 5 as 6 - 10 line 
abstracts. DiBcussions of current educational problems also 
reoeivedj as well as 6 » 10 line abstracts^ a fair number of 

3—5 and rather more 11 — 15 line abBtracts. This probably 
varied to a certain extent with rigour of argument. The 
amount of historical material is not great but abstracts 
olustered both around 6 — 10 and 16 — 20 lines. Possibly 
different treatment is accorded to desGriptive and quasi— 
empirical work in this categoi^ (it was realised that to a 
point ’historical’ cut across other categories ) but also books 
represented most of th® 16 — 20 line oategory. 

(Por table see overleaf.) 

With regard to level of abstract ion and decree of 
generality , theoretical and historical material are both fairly 
evenly distributed over all oategories. Detailed ©xpositionf 
even if not detailed statement of problem , tends to b© 
accorded empirical studies. Descriptive material attracts a 
large number of detailed statements of contents. Discursivs 
Items have a consider able number of such abstracts but an 
almost equal number of abstracts giving a detailed statement 
of exposition (nearly 2 ^%)> The latter type is characteristic 
of a fair proportion of polemical items (50^) « (Por table 
see p.S.13 )• 

Th© presence of visible structure in an abBtraot was 
thou^t likely to be influeneed by the nature of treatment of 
subject. In the case of theoretical, dascriptlve, discwsive 
and polemical material between 40^ and 50^ the abBtracts 
tend not to be structured in any way. The pattern for 
empirical studies is rather different, with all but 2C3% of the 
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relevsii'fc a/bs'tra,c'ts having ai leasi some visihle simciure® 

Also the other categories of material have a very low proportion 
of fully structured abstracts whereas 40^ of these for empirical 
studies are detailed » seotion-hy-seotlon* ahatractSc SEA has 
a standard pattern' for research reports, often though not 
j_ji;yajia,hly used, which accounts for this difference « 

Historical material was accorded no such abstract, but ’mixed’ 
material (in which different approaches are used in different 
sections of a work e,g. in books of readings) tended to have 
highly struotiired abBtraots. (Por table see overleaf*) 
Dieoipline orien^a^ ion 

To a point discipline orientation is associated with treat- 
ment, some dlsciplineK becoming much more ’scientific’ than 
others* It is interesting for instance to see that with regard 
to length of abstract a pattern similar to that for ’description* 
and ’discussion’ is found for Instance in eduoatlon, and in 
eduoational administration (abstracts of 3 - 10 lines), whereas 
the theoretical /empirical pattern (ll - 15 lines) Is character- 
istic of the sociology, economics and social psychology of 
education, and of sociology per so.. Rigour of treatment and 
quality rather than degree of relevance are perhaps the decisive 
laotors, since, for example, a ’general discussion' may be good 
of its kind, and if closely argued may need more detailed treat- 
ment* (Por table see p*2,21 *) 

With regard to level of abBtraotlon and degree of general- 
ity (see p*2»12) the following attract detailed atatements of 
either topic or exposition, or 'mixed' types of abstraot 
including a detailed statement of expositions sooiology of 
education, economicB of education, and *pure* sociolo^. 
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See Appendix 3 code for column 



2,22 



Social psychology of education attracts especially abstracts 
containing a detailed exposition^ the psycholo^ of education 
and »pure* social psycholo^r tend towards detailed exposition 
alone. In education and educational administration, the other 
sizeable categories, there is a spread of all those types of 
abstract, (Table overleaf,) 

Form of doovunent 

In length of abstract, reviews of the literature and con— 
fcrenoe report abstracts tend to cluster round 6-10 lines. 
Books of readings and textbooks attract, more or less equally, 
abstracts of 6 - 10 and 11 - 15 lines. Scholarly studies and 
general disoussionB received a substantial number of l6 - 20 
and 3—5 line abstracts respectively. The pattern is broadly 

the same for books and journal articles with the exception 
that ’scholarly’ books cluster round l6 - 20 and 'scholarly' 
papers round 11-15 lines, (For table see p,2,24-) 

With regard to level of abstraction and degree o f detail, 
with the exception of 'scholarly studies’, general discuBsions' 
and critiques, abstraots for all forma tend to take the form 
of a detailed statemont of oontents. The most used categories 
for 'scholarly studies’ ares detailed statement of exposition 
together with either a general or detailed statement of topic 
(t(g)e(B) or t(I))E{d)), or a detailed statement of exposition 
only (E(d)), each of which aocountB for about a quarter of the 
relevant abstracts, ’General disousBlons' and critiques are 
distributed over all categories except ’E(g)’, 

Taking books and journals separately it may be surprising 
to find 40 ^ of book abstraots offer a detailed st-atement of 
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T/3LE 2,11 

EFFECT OP DISCIPLINE ORIENTATION ON LEVEL OP 
ABSTRACTION ikND DEGREE OP GSNEEtiJIiITY OP SEil ABSTRACTS. 



Sociol. 
of od. 



Boon, Social psyeli. Psyoh, 
of ed. of od. of od. 



Pol , 
of ed. 



(g) 

(Dj 


1 


9( 4) 
25(16) 


7( 

19( 


(gJ 


ib(g) 


12( 2) 


7( 


(G> 


ie(d) 


32( 8) 


15 ( 


( t >] 


ie(g) 


6( 4) 


7( 


(d 

(g. 


ib(d) 


29 ( 8) 




(d’ 


) 


29 ( O) 


is( 



9) 

O 




23( l) 



1 ( 1 ) 

3(0) 

7(0) 

10 (o) 



and ed. 




4(4) 

2 ( 0 ) 

1 ( 0 ) 




Total 



11 ( o) 
M(30) 




i( O) 
7 ( 6 
1( O 



l( o 

6( 3) 



ll( l) 
32(12) 



Total 




Tot al 


142(42) 


m(2i) 


137(26) 28(1) il(6) 


405 ( 96 ) 




Ed. 

adnin, hi 


Soci -L 
at, of od. 


/inthropol. Ed. 
and od, research 


Total 


t(g) 

T(I>) 

t(g)b(g) 

t(g)e(d) 

t(d)e(g) 

T(d)e(d) 

E(G) 

e(d) 

Total 


5( 0) 
17( 9) 
6( 2 
8f 1) 
llC 8) 
8( 4) 

17( 1) 
J2(25) 


l( l) 
6( 4 
3( 2) 
3( 3) 
1( 1) 
5( 2) 

1( 0) 
20(13) 


1(0) 2(2) 

3(0) 2(0) 

2(1) 

3(2) 1(1) 

2 ( 2 ) 7 ( 4 ) 


6( 1) 
26 ( 15 ) 

14( 4 ) 

12 ( 55 ) 

16 ( 12 ) 

M( 6) 
0( 0) 
18 ( 1 ) 

106 ( 44 ) 




Social 

scionoe 

(general) 


Sociol, 


Socia,! 
* psych- 


Total 




2Q0(78) 



Figures in brackets are for books only. 
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1-2 

3-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-50 

31-35 

36-40 

40+ 

Totr.l 



TABLE 2.12 

EPPEGT OF FORM OP ORIGIFiiL 
ON LENOTH OP SEA ABSTRACT 



Length of 


Conf . 


Rof . 


Off. 


To^t 




abstract 
in lines 


Readings papers 


books 


reports 


books 


Total 



in lines 



1-2 

3-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 



40+ 

Toial 





2 ( 1 ) 



2 ( 2 ) 

1 ( 1 ) 




A( 2 ) 



K 1) 



.39(35) J0(16) 2 ( 1 ) j(3) 41 ( 40 ) 



JSp7) 

J0(26) 

s5 

7) 

0 { 0 ) 
0 ( 0 ) 

o( o' 
105(95 



Length of 


Praot . 


Gen. 


Reviews 


Biblloga * 


Total 


abstract 


guides 


back^ound 


of the lit. 




in lines 












1-2 


1( 0) 


2 ( 0 ) 




1 ( 0 ) 


0) 


3-5 

6-10 


4( 2) 
5( 5 ) 


4 ( 0 ) 

5^) 


7 ( 2 ) 

12 ( 2 ) 

3 ( 2 ) 


2 ( 2 ) 


m( 4 ) 
24 ( 12 ) 


11-15 


3( 3 ) 


5 ( 5 ) 


1 ( 0 ) 


12 ( 10 ) 


16-;ao 




1 ( 0 ) 


3(3) 




i( 3 ) 


21-25 










0( 0) 


26-30 


1( 1) 




1(1) 




2( 2) 


31-35 


1( 1) 










36-40 

40 + 


— 




** 


— 


i SI 


Total 


1S(12) 


12(8) 


26 ( 10 ) 


4 ( 2 ) 


62(32) 


Length of 
abstract 


Schol . Trend 

rionographs reports 


Critiques 


Proposals 


Total 






1 ( 0 ) 

1 ( 1 ) 



1( o) 



^( 23 ) lg( 1 ) 



6 ( 2 ) 



18 ( 2 
M( 5. 
i22U5, 
131 ( 25 , 

M(20 

26(13- 
^(7) 
ja(i5) 
2( 3) 

J( 1 ) 

552(106) 



Pigures in bmckets nro for 'books alone 
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topic alone, altliough about 20^ ai^o fully detailed. This is 
perhaps the effoct of having to choose bet’&reen a very long 
ahstract to do the work justice or merely stating what it is 
about. (For table see overleaS) 

As to structure of abstract, nost abstracts of whole books tend 
to have some sign— posting (90^) though in the : d^ority of tnoso 
(l6^) this is not a detailed chapter--by-ohaptQr treatment. 

Aba tracts relating to specific chapters of bools only, like 
journal artiolGS, havo a much higher proportiori of unstruct" 
ured abstracts (55^ and 46/5 rospectively} , but a fair number 
of journal articles (23^) ore also structured in detail# 

(For table aeei>#2*27*) 

^Unstructurod* journal abstracts are partly accounted for 
when structure is considered in relation to the amoont of 
detail I 24?S received nerely a tltle--like form of description 
and in a f\;^ther 36^ of oases abstracts took the form of a 
dotailod exposition of the author orgument, where points 
might be expected to be presented as a single sequence rather 
than grox'iped under headings. Fine die tine ti one ao to the 
amount and type of detail could not satisfactorily be made and 
thus it is not possible to relate further emphasis on structure 
to further de®c^Ges of detail® (Por table see p.2.28,) 

There appeM’S to be no other partleul^ pattern except 
that over all categories, oxeept general baok^ound, literat- 
ure reviews, critiques and bibliographies, and reports, the 
number of abs tracts in which there is some but not detailed 
structuring outnumber those structured in detail and those not 
structured at allU Howovor, in the ease of books of readings, 
detailed atructtira is nearly always to be foundi in all other 
Gategories absence of struoturo is more common. (For table 
sec p®2.29®) 
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TjIBLE 2,13 



EUTEGT OP FORM OF ORIGINAL ON LEVEL OF 
iiBSTRiLCIION /JJD DEGREE OF GENERi'xLITY 





Reading 


Conf. 

^ papers 


Ref, Off. 

hoote reports 


Text 
1 books 


Total 


t(g) 


5 ( 5 ) 


2(2) 




4 ( 4 ) 


ii( 9) 


t(d) 


25 ( 23 ) 


-^ 0 ( 8 ) 


1 ( 1 ) 


24(24) 


60 ( 56 ) 


t(g)b(g) 


3 ( 3 ) 


2(1) 




l( 1) 


M 5) 


t(g)e(d) 


2 ( 2 ) 


1(1) 


1 ( 1 ) 


-- 


A( 4) 


t(d)e(g) 


3 ( 2 ) 


3(3) 




8 ( S) 


^(13) 


t(d)e(d) 


2 ( 2 ) 


1(1) 


2(2) 


2 ( 2) 


2 i 7) 


b(g) 


*- 


-- 


* -- 


- 


o( 0) 


E(I)) 


— 


1(0) 


- -- 


l( 0) 


2 ( 0 ) 


Total 


J£( 35 ) 


20 ( 16 ) 


1 ( 1 ) J( 3 ) 


^(39) 


104(94) 




Pract. 

gTjideB 


Gen# 

b aclcgr ound 


Reviews 
of the lit. 


Blbliogs. 


Total 


t(g) 


1 ( 0 ) 


3 ( 0 ) 


1 ( 1 ) 


1(0) 




t(d) 


9 (b) 


4(0) 


9(5) 


3(2) 


15(15) 


t(g)e(g) 


1 ( 1 ) 


1(0) 


5 ( 1 ) 




7 ( 2) 


t(g)b(d) 


2(2) 


2(2) 


3(2) 


— 


7 ( 6 ) 


t(d)e(g) 




2(2) 


3(2) 


— 


5 ( 4) 


t(d)e(d) 


2(2) 


3(2) 


3(0) 




s( 4) 


b(g) 


1 ( 1 ) 


- 




- 


1 ( 1 ) 


e(d) 




2 ( 1 ) 


2 ( 1 ) 


1 ( 0 ) 


5 ( 2) 


Total 


16 (aj 


3 ^( 7 ) 


26 (12) 


^(2) 


64(35) 



Sc hoi. Trend 

nonographs reports 



Proposals Total 



T(G) 


10 ( 1) 


12(0) 


2(0) 


2(1) 


26 < 2) 


T(D) 


29(10) 


20(7) 


1 ( 1 ) 


1(0) 


11 ( 18 ) 


t(g)b(g) 


36 ( 5 ) 


9 ( 3 ) 


4(0) 


1(0) 


JO( 8 ) 


t(g)b(d) 


116 ( 17 ) 


17(3) 


5(1) 


— 


138 ( 21 ) 


t(d)b(g) 


25(11) 


17(7) 


1 ( 1 ) 




il 2 (l 9 ) 


t(d)b(d) 


104(54) 


14 ( 6 ) 


2(0) 


1 ( 1 ) 


121(41) 


b(g) 


3 ( 0) 


1(0) 


— 


1 ( 0 ) 


1 ( 0) 


E(d) 


lll( 4) 


16 ( 1 ) 


1 ( 0 ) 


1 ( 0 ) 


12 ^( 5) 


Total 


434 ( 82 ) 


106 (g^ 


J^( 3 ) 

(Pigtupes 


1(2) 

in brackets 


563(114) 

are for books 
aloBto) 
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TiiBLE 2, 


14 








.01' ?.-il 


T 01' OIwlOIl^ 


Uiii ;jist:lactsb 






i 

1 o 


G'i'l:L0TmE 01‘ S.EA 


;j3SEU.ci 






Strueturs 
o£ abs'fcrac'fc 


Book 


Particular 
thoo© or 
part in 
■book 


Chap tor 
of book 


Total 




Non— f ornal 


24 


2 


52 






mf ornal 


61 


4 


16 


81 




S oroal 


111 


2 


23 


136 




Fornal 


52 


— 


2 


M 




Total 


228 


8 


52 . 


329 




Struc tur© 
of aba tract 


Jouz“nal Joui*nal. 
issue article 


Particular 
therne or 
part in 
J oiirnal 
article 


Total 




N on— f ornal 


1 


179 


— 


lep 




Inf ornal 


7 


61 


1 


§2 




S ©Ell— f ormal 


1 


57 


— 


51 




ForEial 


3 


92 




as 




Total 


is 


389 




402 
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LE¥SL OP .fflSTRACTIOS aiD DEGBEE OP GEIfflRiiLITY 



2 , 28 
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TABLE 
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EBPECT OF FORM OF ORIGIUAL ON 
STRUCTURE OF SEA ABSTHjICTS 



Strixctui^o 

of 


Readings 


Conf. Ref. Off. 


Text 


Total 


abstract 




p apars books rep or ts 


books 


Non— f ormal 


1 ( 1 ) 


6(5) - 1(0) 


3(2) 


11 ( 8 ) 


Inf ornal 


11 ( 9 ) 


7(6) 1(1) 3(3) 


9(8) 


31(27) 


Seni— formal 10 (9) 


6(5) - ioOlo) 


20(20) 


46 ( 44 ) 


Pornal 


15(15) 


3(2) 


- 


18 ( 15 ) 


To“tal 




22 ( 18 ) i(l) 14(33) 


326X3) 


106(94) 


structure 

aCstraot 


Pract. Gen. Reviews 


Bib Hogs, 


. Total 


guidoa b; 


aclcgroimd of the lit. 






Non— f ormal 


2(1) 


7(2) 8(1) 


1 ( 1 ) 


3 B( 5) 


Inf oroal 


6 ( 6 ) 


3(2) 9(3) 


2 ( 1 ) 


20(12) 


Seni— formal 4(4) 


5(3) 7(4) 


-- 


16 ( 11 ) 


Fortml 


1 ( 1 ) 


2(2) 2(2) 


2(1) 


7 ( 6 ) 


Total 


12 (12) 


17 ( 9) 26(10) 


j( 3 ) 


61 ( 34 ) 


gtructure 

abstraat 


Schol, 

nonographa. 


Trend Critiques Proposals 

, reports 


Total 


Non— f ornal 


159 ( 8 ) 


51 ( 4) 13(2) 


5(1) 


228 ( 15 ) 


Infoi^al 


74(19) 


20( 6 ) 2(0) 


1(1) 


^( 26 ) 


Seoi— 
f ornal 


101(43) 


32 ( 15 ) 1(0) 


-- 


134 ( 58 ) 


Fornal 


101(10) 


2 ( 2 ) 


-- 


103(12) 


Total 


435 ( 80 ) 


105(27) 16 ( 2 ) 


6(2) 


56 2 (m) 






(Figures in braclcets are for bool ?3 alone) 



Special chaj’ao'tecrls'fci.os of 3 EA atas ' fcrac'bs 
Tlie pailerns which ©nerge fron "the general analysis d©s — 
cribecl in "the prevlo'u.s pagos are not hy any n©ans cleai' cu't. 

Even in ■fch© way we handle reporta of empirioal resonrch, where 
authors tend to follow a standard pattern of presentation, SEA’s 
practice does not appoar to ba consistent. Either w© or© not 
in fact consistent or there are s-ubsidlary patterns to be 
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idontifiod. In the latter case, those patterns nd.ght be 
asooclatod with conbinatlons of charaoteris tics rather than 
individual charaoteris tics of the docunonts and, m.ght hoc one 
obvious with furthor three- and four-way analyBoa . Alternat- 
ively thoy nay reflect evaluationB of the natorlal which wero 
too subjective to fora part of the general analysis. 

The object in describing our proaent prnctio© is to help 
us to systenatiso oiir future practice. Thoro is a point at 
whieh, the identification of distinct types of abstract becones 
an aoadenio exercise and no more. Even if we had conploto 
knowledg© and. V 7 cre to embody it in any guide for abstraGtors 
this gi-d.de would either be too conplex to be usable, or the 
attempt to apply it would lead to more inconsistency rather 
than lass. It did however seen likely to bo helpful to 
examine any further eharacterlstic types of abstract which 
become evident in use^ in ord,er to indicate the kinds of circun- 
Dtances in which thoy may bo appropriate, even if no ’rules' 



can be formulated. 

The general features studied have becon© Imoi'm to us os | 
•topping’, 'tailing', ' eircumdeserlptlon' . Those oro all 
concerned with tlie relationsld.p between the content of the 
document and the content of the abstract. In addition, some 
misCGllanoous characteristics of style and prosentation may b© 
nentioned at this point. 



1, Our oxm 'use' of the service both in making the general 
analyBis, for soarGhing purposes in the coTorse of ruiming the 
bibliographical onq.uiry servioe, and in indexing experiments 
hav© birougli'fc 'tliese p3?o.ctioes 'bo light;# 
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Peatures of oontont 

It ijay bo helpful first to (’osoribo tho basic types of 
relationsMp which nay bo O.orl'yod. fron our coneoption of the 
abstract consisting of cither 'topic' , ' 035 >osition' , or both 

topic and exposition. 

A docunont deals with a givon topic which is often identi- 
fied in the titlef this naj^ bo ataplifiecl (o.g. how treated) in 
an introductory soction or chapter. The entire docunont nay 
consist of cliscusaion of tho topic at a general level, or it 
nay be treated aspect by aspect. If treated at the noat 

general level the discussion is a sinplo exposition of a thesis. 
If tre-=vtod in uore detail the individuo-1 aapects considered 
each receive a separate a^q'jc'^ttion, though these will tend to 
advance a nain tliosie, (Sone works are of course more 
complex, dealing with several topics slnultancously, but this 
does not invalidate the nature of the underlying pattex’n) 



TITLE 



1 Intro j 








Intro 










General 

thesis 








General ) 

thesis 1 



TITLE 



Aspect 

Expo 



Aspeot I 



O 

ERIC 



An abstract for clocunent type (a) 5:nay take the forms 



a(i) 


a(ii) 


a(iii) 


TITLE 


I 


TITLE i i 

1 


TITLE 1 

j 


+ 




+ ! i 


1 + i 


{ Topic 




» 

General | 


Topic 


1 




Thesis j 













General 

Thesis 



An abstract for document type (b); 



b(i) 



b(ii) 



TITLE 

Topic 

+ 

I Aspect I 



TITLE 



General 

thesis 



r 

1 Ei^osition 



Aspect 




b(iii) 



TITLE 
Topic ^ 





General 1 

thesis 1 










Aspect 






Exposition 




+ 






Aspect 


1 

1 




Exposition i 


1 I 










(Type (b) clocuivients nay also of course be accorded type 
(a) abs trac ts , ) 
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Th© fiATther possible pernutatlons nay be worked out. 

Ii©t topic — TO, thesis = TH, aspects of topic = A, ezpositiOEt 
of aspects of topics = E (the orcTer nay Tary in the actual 
abs tract) • 

TO + E 
TO + A + E 

TO + TH + E 

TH + A 

TE + E 

TH + A -t- E 

*A 

*E 

*A + E 

A start was nade upon olassifying' abstracts into these 
categories but it beeane ovidont that the assumption, Inpllolt 
in the construction of these categories - that abstractors 
would for the most part treat all parts of a document similarly 
— was not valid. Abstracts of type (b) were then classified 
simply into 'regular* and 'irregular' and the latter were found 
greatly to outnumber the foroer, 'Irregular' abstracts could 
be described by a form of 'algebra* (e.g. TO + A + A + AE + E) 
and thus divided further into sets but this did not seen likely 
to be of practical value imloss doeiments also coLild be 
analysed part by part. Additionally there was a considerable 
nianber of sets of one. This line of enquiry was not further 
pursued. 

It was in the course of this work that the practiGes now 




These are not in practice, though logically possible, 
likely to occur. 
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to "be described were first noted, (Tn other activities con- 
noctod with the investigation their effect on use of the abst- 
racts (helpful or otherwise) booano evidenti sec footnote 
p.2.30.) 

Topping and tailing 

These aro situations in which cLocTonents are treated in 
type (b) way (part by part rather than in sunnary fashion) but 
parts arc not all troated in the sane way, Soctions of 
especial Intorest nay be given an exposition, others of leas 
interest (or for other reasons e*g. coniloxlty) nay ncrely be 
nentioned in terns of the aspect of the topic which is 
disouseecl^. The variations are nunerous. 

Two forns wore found to recur quite frequontlyi 

1, *S 3 q 30 sltlon' is used tlmoughout but the abstract suffers 
a 'change of gear* at the end and the latter part of a work 
is ropresentod nerely as e.g. 'ftirther topics discussed are 
... 'the inplloations are discussed' etc. This for 
convenience may be called 'tailing' or 'telescoping'. 

2, The prelininary port of a work is sunnarily dealt with; 
e^qjositlon is accorded only to findings or conclusions 
arrived at oy experlnent or argunent which is not outlined In 
the abstract. In this case the docunont nay be said to 
have suffered 'topping'. 



1 e.g, in boolffl of readings. 



O 
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T/iBLE 2.17 

FREQUEl>iCY OF TOITIWG AND TAILIIIG 



SEA 

Vol. 4 
Issues 


Tailing 


Topping 


Total no- abstracts 


1 


16 


15 


187 


2 


10 


9 


193 


3 


10 


5 


187 


4 


10 


4 


170 



ExaaplGs are; 

Tailxag 

Cocetkas Juraj *Tlie question of th© group variant of th© 
soei.onetrlcal tost and Its statistical appraisaL' JP^adagoslka ,, 

1967, 5, 569-682. 

The author believes that the olassloal forn of Morono's 
soolonotry is not sufficient to reliably ascertain the real 
group relations of Individuals and the actual group structure 
of the population that is the subject of the research. To 
aupplenent socionotric research he proposes a group variant of 
the socionetrio tost vrhoa© substanoe and specific feature is 
the fact that the person exaxjinocL Is called upon explicitly 
to make up a group of people, to choose indivicuals with .^hon. 
he or she would like to undortako a certain group action and 
the like. The author explains his prooedur© and shews how, 
on the basis of tables and sooiograas and also by neans of sot 
porGontile curves, '•group attra,o civenoss” of individuals in a 
eiven population and their "group orlontntion" nay be 
ascertained* 



Jonassen, Christen T* aoi;Tnunitv confliot in school dlatrict 
reorg&n^ Nation * Oslo, Universitetsf orlagot, 1968. 152pp. 
Paper Nkr 19.50 (approx 25/*”) . 

PROBLEMS A study of eona.\anlty conflict in a specific instdfi®® 
where urbanization, r.iodernisation and contralization inping® 



O 
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upon tTadltionnl conntmity patted’ and looal loyalties r nanely 
In the issue of closing a two-roon village school in a rural 
area of Norway and transporting the children to the local town- 
ship for their edueatlon, 

IffiTHODi "Svent analysis" The application of survey technique 
using a schedule, three specially constructed scales - a 
ruralisri soalo, a sohool localise scale and an alienation scale 
— and probability statisties within the holistic approach of 
the coanunity study method. 

DISCXJSSIONi Covors cultural and paj^ohologlcal factors 
including local rivalries, rivalry bet^Jeon town and country 
and idealogical oppositions reflected in the results of 
various interest ^oups on the soalos; and social structure 
factors including groupings, statusos and roles. Theoretical 
implications are pointed. 



Topiaing 

Bale, R. R. •Premature rotirenent of woinen teachers from 
girls ' and nixod secondary schools’ t iT 9\ljTb n i l Cf . 

Bducatlonal Psychology , 1967, 37(3), 329—33S, 

This articlo is one of a sories of attempts by the invasti- 
gator to introduce mere objective criteria into the study of 
the comparative effects of coe'‘‘'ucational and single— sex 
schooling. There was no slpilficant differenco botwoen 
breakdown rates in niKcd and slngl©-ae% schools. The writer 
suggests t it the predominantly urban siting of the single-s -X 
schools probably places them at a disadvantage and nay account 
for the slight tendency for ni:ced schools to have a better 
health record -unong staffs as judged by the breakdown 
criterion. It was noted that the rates of breakdown xmrs 
a one 40^ higher in gn ann ar schools than in secondary nodern 
schools . 



Fasick, Franlc, A. 'Fducatjonal ro tarda tion among ohildreji of 
minatory agrleultural workers,' Rural Sooxolog^. 1967, 32(4), 
399-413. 

A study of families with children attending special sumnor 
schools for a^rf-oultural migrants during 1962 and 1963, as 
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well as previously published data, show that fMnlies outer 
nigx*atory f orn labour to inprove the fa ■'ily incone thi’ough 
cnployaeut of the children. 'fhe paronte • low evaluation of 
forual education oontributos to thoir willlngnosa to ongage 
in this work, Tho oonseqtuence for the children Is severe 
educational retardation, which is supported indirectly by 
faraers who have integrated nigratory fanilios into their 
operations and by laws dGaling with farn labour. The factors 
leading to youth enploynent in agriculture are similar to 
those that led to youth enploynent in industry at an earlier 
period. The short-run educational outlook for "ligratory 
children is bleak, but long-r\m prospocts ore more hopeful. 

It is planned to study such abstracts in relation to the docu- 
nents they represent. It is beliovod that this nay throw 
son© light on the art of abstracting as distinct fron the 
I scientific* method. SEA’s approach has its dangers but, 
given safeguards against distortion, is also a ccnsiderable 
strength. 

* Cireundescription * 

This was a foatin-e of our abstronts noted in analysis 
when recording the statenent of topic, prior to studying *part 
by part* treatment of a dooutiont. It was found that about 
20^ of the abstracts of type (b) devoted more than 50?& to a 
statenent of topic. ^ In these cnaos only rarely did the 

atatanont of *topio incorporate dotails of tha aspeGta of the 
topic troatocl* The anount of space dovotod to * topic’ in 
these casos was aeccuntod for hy s one thing nor© even than the 
statenent of ’troatnonf w© included tmcler che heading * topic 
It is perhaps best desorlbad oa • context* (? ©• its function is 

It is not inpossible for an abstraot to be devoted entirely 
to what an author alned to do and never actually to describe 




what he did do 
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to aid the user to underatand what the topic thus boing 

additional to infornation as to what is said a.bout the t^piCs 
hox^ it is troatod otc,)*- » Context’ was found to occur 

eonnonly in the early part of an abstract^ but oould also be 
found in the niddlo or at the end. It is normally derived 
from the introduction or a first introductory chapter in the 
original * 

Exanp los ar o : 

Clark j S* D* ’Higher education and the now non of power in 
Bocioty. ’ The Journal of Bclucatlonal Thought , 1967, l(2),, 
77““S7. 

'^Jhat are tlio consoguencos for socioty when a largo proportion 
of yoimg people do not have the bonofit of a higher oducation 
at a tine when higher oducation has ineroasing inportanoo? 

Tho spread of higher education in North Auerican society ir 
direetly related to an increased standard of living and the 
ronoval of barriers to upward nobility, Howovor, increased 
dependence on the nan of specialised to^owladge is creating 
now social divis'^ ns and new power BtruoturGs which underlie 
revolt against nicldle^class eocial values and tho rise of 
anti^intollooiaial novenonts, A conparison is nade of tho 
rise of the oonspicLio^iBly doprived young people in United 
Statoa, English^ and Preiioh-spoalcLng Canada, with special 
attention foevisod on tho rural Innigrrmt to oitlos. There 
is a need to develop other typos of educational institutions 
than universities to bridge the gulf being created between 
the Qduoated or not oduoatod* 

Lynch, Janes, *A problon of status s teacher training in 
West Gernany, ’ Comparative Education , 1967, 5(3), 219—224- 
Disci' ision of efforts mad© this century by German elenentary 
school teachers to inprove their status* Their demand has 
been for equal statiis with socondary school teachers by virtue 
of training at unlveralty. This has never been achlpved 
despite sevoral ’near—misses’ * Genuine doubt about the 
advisability of the imlversity beooning the overseer of a 
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training so closely gcaroc'. to practical work lias usually boon 
the difficult 3 ^. The alternative solution, to uako eleciont- 
ary teacher training colleges autonoueus but of university 
status, has net with no further success, (Though latterly a 
grouping of such colloges into university-equivalent 
institutions has been announcod in Wostphalia., ) The article 
traces the inportant stagos of the battle (sic), including 
reforoncQS to scheiiss by British and iinorican occupation in 
1945, and various novea, in advance of olsowhero, in Bavaria. 

Featuros of style and presentation 

SEA has r.lways taken the view that individuality of style 
enhances ra,thor than detracts from rendabllity and usability 
of its abstracts. The only stipulation is that connunl— 
cation should not ba inpaired e,g, successive points nay bo 
tabulated but ’ telegrapheso ’ is not acooptable since it 
requires interpretation. Without ready access to the 
originals it is difficult, in the office, to do much editing 
for clarity, and there has boon, inadequate tine on the ed.it— 
orial side to correspond, with abstractors on suoh points. 

A number of instances of unconventional spelling, 
graanar and pLinctuation were noted; ^ t.hose disturb the 
reader but do not on the whole lead to infornation loss, 
rroro serioxjs are xnatances of anbiguity. These nay result 
either fron statenents which are open to noro than one inter- 
pretation, or from the onission of essential infornation. 

The of foots of this situation are obvious. It has become 
Ovid.ont that it is far from uneocmoTi, though not always 

1, Ranging from one instojQCO per 9 pages to one instance per 
2 pages, ' InvQstigation shows that these are often not 
amended before copy goes to the printer, although printer’s 
eiTors ’acld. to tliis and are not detected in proof reading. 
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apps^Gnt un'fciX a.ii aX^ocip^ is iiacLQf ±toxi cjci atsi/X*r.C't» to closci’ibo 
in dol;ail tlio e^octod contents oi a docnaont. 

DcnsciiGBS of print and abeonco of para^raplis nro, in 
longer abstracts at least, likely to dotract froo usability, 
but econonic factors arc overriding on thoao points# 

The concept of the ’ complotencss * of an SEA abstract Is 
rather difficult to dofino, and is ontanglcd with notions of, 
and aspirations to, objectivity, SE/l has always sot its 
face against critieal evaluation, although minor sxanplos rmy 
be found# At the sane tioe sufficiont information should be 
available for the user to evaluate, and to evaluawO not neroly 
for rolevancG to a given problea or topic but to select the 
nost wDx’thwhilo amongst docxinents on his problcti or topic* 
Thorefora In sone piocos of research it may not bo necessary 
to go Into dotail about for Instance the sampler in other 
cases it could be nialeading not to do so* 

The process bocones more aubjootlva in case of *ideas* 



that one cannot tell from the abstract whether a rigorous 



expocted from the study, Ifetarial of indirect rolevanoe 
also nay be misjudged if the specific reason for its 
incluaion is not clear. 

It should be stressed that such easoa aro isoliivad, 
Novcrtheloss the fact that they may occur ropreaents a trap 
for the imwary and particularly those with less sociological 
background and thus loss ability to *road between the lines*. 
It tends to lower the roliance that may be placed in SEA for 
pij^posea of detailed study# 



Thore are inatancea where the presentation is suoh 



experimental study or a general airing of idGas nay bo 
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Validity of SEA abstraotst .T o-ornal abstraotg 
The detailed study carried out with the help of soleeted 
abstractors (see al3o p* 3* ) is ostronely helpful in throw- 
ing son© light on th© reasons for which aspects of originals 
influence abstracts in son© particular way. Thd^ study 
related to journal naterial^ only. Abs tractors were asked to 

indicat© the length of abstract appropriate to each itsn 
selected for inoltision- This seened to vary with parception 
of r'jaaediaoy of interest of the material > the two abstractors 
who were more highly selectiy© in what they would include 
tended to have a larger proportion of longer abstracts. Those 
who were nore liberal or inclusive tended to use shorter abstracts. 
Since aba tractors aonetines viewed innediacy of interest 
differently there were occasional wide differences in the 
amount of space deened appropriate to some itens. 

Some abstraetors wished sonetines to be selectiv© amongst 
the contents of incllvidual items. Sene items were seen to b© 
very concise or closely argued, thus requiring a longer 
abstraot. There was consciousness of pressure on space in 

1, Journals used were! 

American Soelologlcal Review 
Co^arativ© Education Rewiew 
Jotffnal of BducatiOTial Research 
journal of Social Psychol 
Hew Society 
Heoord 

f ‘5' > gical Review 
c Chronicle 
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a give a itcn was 'worth’ iji SEA. Material of a very general 
nature was not considered worth sstensive treatoent* 

Panelists wore also asked a) whether they would tanc;, to 
treat any iten fornally sention by section or whether they 
would, treat it in a looser » rioro ' thenatio ' wayi and in 
either case b) whether they would consider it nost appropriate 
to treat all points of the original unifornly or would wish to 
•highlight* or 'telescope* certain parts relative to the rest. 
One abstractor only favo\ared 'loose* abstracts and then only 
slightly. Others thought that in about -j* of sases the 
looser* abstract would be nore appropriate . 

However y there was 50^ disa^i'setient as to which Itens 
required which type of treatnent. This was spread over all 
journals with the exception of the Record , an educational 
'ideas type* journal unaninously oonsidored not to need fornal 
abstracts. 

On the point of unlfornity of reduction there was a strong 
tendency towards uniformity but, in a proportion of cases 
ranging from V? to panellists felt that special or 
selective treatnent was desirable. These particular items 
will be studied in detail. 

Panellists were then asked to indicate the appropriate 
level of abstraction (see p,2.12) using the code previously 
described. For riaterial in, or directly bearing on, the 
sociology of education, 50^ of the itens were daened to warrant 
statenents of both topic and exposition, and the rest in almost 
equal parts topic or exposition only. 60^ of nateriaj of more 
general interest was acoorded topic only, and a quarter both 
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topic, and exposition. Since the degree of relevance could not 
be agreed upon there was slnilar dlaagreenent here as to t^e 
of treatnent although individual abstractors tendod to have 
their own stereotyped patterns of treatnent, 

ITo nention was nade of the specific purposes the abstracts 
night be considered to server but the guidelines were worcuod so 
that this could euerge unprompted from the column for '^oimds 
for decision as to forri of abstract* which panollistiS wore 
asked to eonplete. It would seen that the service is viewed 
largely as a biblio^aphioal record of work in the field and 
relevant to it, the ijrinary function of which is to identify 
relevant naterial, secondarily to set clown the substantive 
contents of the naterial so as to draw attention to it. 

Comments were nade as to 'political' reasons for representing 
certain work and encouraging interest in certain areas, also 
on the adequacy in some cases of advertising the existence of a 
piece of work rather than giving details. 

Partloulor groups of users were not nontionodj eonnents 
on selection were based on an appreciation of the cloeunent 
vi3-a.-vis the field as a whole rather than indiviaual groups 
of people in the field. It is perhaps that SEA is seen at 
present as a shop window, where the onus is on the custonera, 
a driver se body, to so arch out and exanlne further anything 
that appeals to then. On® abstractor clearly took the view 
that brief abstracts were advertisement for the user who is 
interested and will obtain the original. It was not clear 
whether it is felt that if substantive findings are extracted, 
an abstract might serve as a substitut© for the original. 
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Reliability of PEA abstracts; .lournal abstracts 
In cases oi abstractor's dealing in the study with the 
journals they regularly abstract for SEA, it is possible to 
conparo their a,ctual decisions ■with those later rGCOnnendations, 
This analysis is now in hancl. 

General aspeota of hook abatraoting 
Reluctance to impose further upon any of our abstraetors at 
this tine doterred us from naking a detailed study of validity 
and reliability of SEA book abstracts. It seems a reasonable 
assumption that neither validit 3 r nor reliability is higher and 
both are probably rather lower than is the case with journal 
abstracts, despite the fact that a substantial proportion ( 25 ^) 
of book abstracts are prepared in—house from locally availablo 
material. Some 'case studies' illustrate the problems of book 
ab s tr ac ting . 

There are some major problems which books seen to present 
in addition to those they share with journal material: 

1, There is more material to reduce into a limited ^aee. 

2, The structure is more complex. 

3, A book ia likely to have contents of a more diverse nattire 
than a journal articlo (a book of reading is an extrene 
case) • 

4, Material of a higher degree of narginality or indirect— 
ness of relevance than in our joiimal natoi'ial may, 
because of its authoritative nature, be seloeted for SEA, 
It nay also be only partially relevant, 

5, Pressiares from publishers 

¥here length, complexity or diversity is the main problem 

separate chapter abstracts nay be provided, if space pernits— 

O 
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a practice sonctinos, but not invariably} aO.optGd by SEA and 
only in tlio caso of riulti-authorocl worlcs such as ssrnposia., At 
tlio other extreno is a sinple contents list, olthor noro or loss 
as in tho book Itsolf or in a noro aunnary and possibly narrat- 
ive form. 

Lot us suppose however that a :'onn cf trcattiGnt intornoc.— 
iate to thosG altGrnativos (i.e, to soparato chaptor abstracts 
or siiTjnary treatnent of sone kind) is consic-crGd ossontial for 
■work, Githor GxxTorinontn,! or tliGore'l 5.cal, folt to roprosont a 
significant contribution to tho litcmtiirG. 

Two possibilities aro illustrated in the following abstracts 
appearing in different servioos, both rolating to the sano work, 

(l) (sea 4(4) 600) A contribution to theoretical sociology 
as well as to acadoEiic crininolo^r. The author proceeds fron 
the basG that analysis of declsion-'ojiking requires under- 
standing of the ’invariant proportiogi naking up the back^ound 
eSEpoc tancies ’ of people involved in tho process. Like all 
pQop3.e, they operate with expectations and noros and a ’sense 
of social structure’ which onables ttion to nolce sense of wlmt 
they do. Conventional sociologists and crialnologists are 
criticised for usually failing to appreciate this fact and for 
accopting as obvious connunity and law-enforcenent definitionB 
of deviance and so— called social probloas. Th\is the eorjncn 
conplaJ.nt naclo about ’bad* erine statistics should P.ead social 
scientists to study the procediaros whileh produce tho warpod 
statistics as well as to try to correcst the figures thenselves. 
The basic assumption of conventional I'oseareh on crino and 

1. Cicourcl, Aaron V. The social organisation of juvenil© 

justlco* London and ITew fork, John Tfi.ley, 1968. 345pp» 84/—* 

SEA . 4 ( 4 ), 600| 

Soeiolo<ri.oql Abstracts . 16 ( 4 ) » DI904. 
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clelinquoncy ois^^uif’-edly riows cor.iplia.ncG and deviance as liavirg 
their ovm ontological significanco hut progroBs requires 
recognisiiig tl'iat iiovr looribcrs of ^^roupa cone to be Ir.bollod 
•deviant' is nueh noro essential for a truHy sociological under- 
standing, Thus the view that dolinquonts arc 'na-tural' social 
pi'^oduGod by various internal and external pressures iip 
oriticisod and on o.ltornative view is offered that law enforc- 
ing organisations thensolves produco and docido whiit is 
deviant and dolinquont in their ow. coririunltios. The 



d^Xinquont is soon as 'an onorgent product, transforned over 
tin© according to a soquence of oncountera, oral and written 
reports, prospective readings, retrospeotive rcacUngs of "what 
happened", and the practical cirouns tanoes of 'settling* natters 
in everyday agency businoss. This is tornod by the author 
' th© creation of history' and the thesis is dcrionstrated and 



illuninated by a descriiation of the organisationnl workings of 
police and probation departrients in this regard# A nunhor of 
case studios of actual chllc’ren ore also analsrsod in support 
of the main thosis and reveal the problonatic nature of social 



control and juridical procedures genorally. 



( 2 ) (SA, 16(4), DI904) An sxaninatlon cf th© everyday 
practices of the police, probation officials, and the courts, 
^rhich views these agoncies as actually generating DEL 'ey by 
their routine encounters with juvenile, in f Chpt'e, preceded 
by an Author's Profaoe. (l) Proliainory Issues of Theory and 
Method - ©ophasizDs th© enpiricisn, ob jectificatlCTi and 
verification of the data, on which the ooncluaions of this 
book are bo-sed, and roviewa sone pub 3 .ished literature on 
objectivity and verification In soclol'al res, (2) Theories 
of pelinquency and the Rule oi’ Law — states that iTD'oy theory 
rarely sees JL'ey as a product of th© agonciiSS of soo* control, 
gone of these theories are exonined. ( 3 ) Lelinquenoy Rates 
and Organizational Sotting - analyzes naterial on DEL 'ey and 
pel's taken fron polieo and probation files to show how official 
statistiGS are assenbled# It is observed that convontional 
soeiol'al explanations often rely upon unexanined, imvorlfied 
tacit assuiaptions re the world-ngs of gov and law~enf orcenent 
agencies, and that they often do not take sufficient account of 
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the encoding op orations onploycd by those who assenble official 
statistics, and by the rosier. (4) Conversational Depictions 
of Social Organization - deals with the JD’ey situation as a 
SCO scene, in which particular language, gestures, facial 
espressions , etc, aro enployod. The systen of coding Juvenile 
offenses is discussed, and some dialogue is quoted verbatia# 

(5) Routine Practices of Law-EnforceoGnt Agencies -- presents 
findings on the procedures and. techniques followed toward JD’s# 
Several case histories are presented. ( 6 ) Law^'Enf oroenent 
Practices and Hiddle-Incoae Panilies - doscribeo how Me parents 
often challonge law— enforconent agencies when their children 
are charged with JD^oy, and how this makes it difficult to make 
a case for orininality in direct confrontation with fan 
resources* Hero inputationa of illness roploce those of 
criminality# Again, case histories are given and some 
suggestions arc offered * (7) Court Hearings? The Negotiation 

of Dispositions — describes court hearings in one city in Calif, 
with excerpts of records quoted for a nunber of JP-s# Special 
attention is paid to the manner of verbalisation in the reports 
of experts and officials and in questioning the offender# 

( 8 ) Concluding Renarks - points out that the special skills, 
which the police acquire to enable then to decide *’nornal” and 
’•unusual” circunstances , booono crucial elenents of their sense 
of soo structuro. Goneral policies and rules are implanented 
within a context of xmfolding contingencies attached to actual 
aoa scenes# The verbal interpretation given by police and 
official agencies to situations ••maken*' a DEL, who angagad in 
activities labeled ”DEL", who is described as ••defiant”, or as 
having ••a bad att*' etc. The study cihallenges the view which 
assunes ••DEL«s*» are ••natural*’ soc types distributed in some 
ordered fasl^on and produced by a set of abstract ”pressures” 
from the "soc struotures", 41 Tables and separate name and 
subject Indices# 

In the first instance the abstract consists of major points 
in the argument of the monograph sat down in sequence to form an 
extended statement of the author *s thesis as summarised by the 
abstractor (our form E E + E^)# The second abstract offers 
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a chapter by ehapter treatment in which the thesis is similarly 
cl^velopeclp but in its contest^ and dn si little noro detail# 

We have yet to have such contras ting abstracts (the essence v, 
the ’faithful record’) evaluatod by users but on the face of It 
abstract no. 2 appears to have a number of advantages: 

1« The general statement of thesis which prefaces the abstract 
is conveniently placed for those scanning through the abstracts 
to decide irhether to delay or return to read the entire (qi^te 
lengthy) abstract. It is not until over half way through 
abstract no.l that one ancountere such a statement# 

2. Subdivision by chap tar is helpful in enabling the user to 
take a swift overview of contents# 

3. The chapter by ehapter treatment of thesis is likely to 
ensure that important statonents are not omitted e#g# the fact 
that this work ia based on an empirical study and is not oer«^ly 
a personal es^ression ideas. (The author’s standing may be 
igufficient to indioata that this would be the case but this may 
not be known to those without an e:stensive sociological back- 
^o\md • ) 

It avoids the ambiguities which may occur in a more com— 
prassad abstract as in the sentence (third from the end) in 
abstract no*l reading ’The delinquent is seen as ’’an emergent 
product Cf. also the concluaions of the two abstracts 

^ tho telescoping in (l) (’the problenatio nature of social 
control and Jxiridioal procedurfis^ generally’) and the detail in 
( 2 ). 

5. Some of the additional information o.g# on ’Conversational 
Depictions of Social Organisation* might be regarded as being of 
lesser interest but this is a dangerotis kind of assumption. 
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Even, if, as in abstract no. 2, such infomctlon is cited only 
as an 'aspect discussed •» without actual exposition* , this seens 
p 3 i*efQrahls to onisslon of this detail. 

Abstracts of type ( 2 ) do occur in SEA and it is possible 
that for * sienif leant ’ worlis they should be encouraged, where 
sepai*ate chapter abstracta are inappropriate or not feasible, 
,md the » contents list* is felt to be inadequate. For works 
of a nore popular nattna where treatnent of subject -in not 
eloaely argued or unuaual, a sinpl© statement of general thesis 
alone is probably adequate. 

The general inadequacy of the contents list type of 
abstract will be evident from a conparison of the folloi-ri,ng 
two ab s t rac ts : ^ 

( 1 ) (sea 4 ( 2 ) 197 ) Intended for undergraduate students of 
education in the USA and derived from a wide background of 
mostly secondary sources in, English, referred to in a long 
appendix, this introduction surveys generally the social back- 
groTind of schooling - the family, myths about Kegroes, teacher 
supply, teacher education., curriculum, education costs, admin- 
istration, grants and loans , adult education, leisure and 
’'educare''# This last is defined as the education of urban 
minori ties • 



1, Bernstein, Abraham, The education of urban population. 
New York, llandom llouso, 1967. 398pi3. Paper ^3.95. 

SEA 4 ( 2 ) 197; Sociological Abstracts 16(4), S1.647. 
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(2) (SA D1347 Jul 6S) An introductory cduc text ainod at a 
new kind of teacher-candidate and intended for now circun- 
stance.^ in educ, in II Parts and 17 Chpt's, preceded by an 
Author's Preface. I - THE PROBLEH - includes: (l) Urban 

Education and Rural Reclamation - which discusses the following 
types of educ; Dixie, Italian style i English styl©; French 
style; US style in terms of flow and stasis of people, capital, 
and ideas; and suburb and '» super-burb" educ. (2) Fanily 
Structure and Education - exaninos Negro and Latin fan styles 
and Ur brotherhood in US cities. ( 3 ) Stupidity and Ignorance - 
is concerned with educating the stupid vs educating the intelli- 
gent- (4) Ililitancy and Intelligance - discusses the aggress- 
iveness of minority groups, (S) The Teacher — deals with 
evaluating the teacher and problens of teacher training vs Ur 
educ, (6) The Cxirrieulxiia - considers the oerchandising of 
edue'al materials and techniq,ues, aspects of team, learning, and 
the dichotomy of content vs concept in ourriculun. (7) The 
Bureauoracies in Urban Education - provides a brief history of 
Western European eduo'al b\ir*ey and discusses the bur’eiss of 
esthetics and deprivation. II — THE SOLUTION — contains: 

(s) The Budget and the Program — whioh is concerned with 
educ'al funds. (9) Educational Extenders, Fere and Aft - 
examines aftcr-Sch, weekend, and Stun prograns of Sch's. 

(lO) Money Incentives for the Learner — presents the possibility 
of paying the pupil to learn. (H) Gurricular Psychology — 
considers separately the various subjects taught in US Sch's: 
reading, English, mathematics, soo studies, etc. (12) The 
Training of Teachers - examines the improvement of in-service 
training and the teaching eandidate's pre-service training in 
relationship to the needs of the nearby Sch syacom. (l3) The 
In-Service Course — ito Example — suggests in detail a 30—sossion 
course on educ in deprived conEnmities, while the candidate is 
undergoing in— servioe training, (14) The Pr©— Service Gourse — 
Two Examples — proposes 2 courses: (a) eduo'al philosophy and 

history; (b) human development and educ'al psychol for the 
pre— aervice teaching candidate, (IS) The Administratisn of the 
Urban School-deals with the relations between the Sch admin and 
the staff and the parents, as well as the role of the admin.' or 
in educ'al innovation. Ill - PRCBPECTS - includes: (l6) Adult 
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Edueation, Autonation, and Loisuro - which offers gonoral 
ohservaticns on prcgraos of adult educ, on lioC.ottl developnGnts 
of autormtion, tlio auddon ab unci arc o of funds aval lab 1 q for 
oduG, the eduo of the gifted and the problem of educating 
everyone in terns of his .abilities# (l7) Toward Eduoare — 

Total Education for Urban HinoritiGS - urges a hater goneous 
approach for educating US minorities *'he training ot teachers 
who are as much at hone in the oonnimity as they are in the Seh 
and who do not allow community loaders to browbeat then* Educ 
should becouG more diversified as guided by enpirica2 res data 
on a variety of conriunitios # The teacher must no longer oe an 
outsider f 3io must bring with him the values of the e^*al as 
against the traditional# h.tx Appendix, a Bibliog, and a joint 
name and subject Index. 

The advantage of the latter over the former is quite simply 
that there is (and was at the tine the abstracts were published) 
a wealth of material on urban education# The topics covered in 
a work of soma 400 pages could probably be predicted with some 
accuracy from the titles the potential vp.luo of an abstract is 
rather to Indicate the particular standpoint on each topic of 
this author. Knowledge of the author cannot be assimed, 
Prasunably since the work is said to derive largely from 
secondary soiiroGs the sunnary of conjonts is felt to be 
adequate but, since the natiare of these sources is not indicated, 
the user can make no deductions about the nature of the material 
under each heading. Unless urban education is being explored 
exhaustively, additional detail would be crucial in deciding 
whether to follow up the referanoo. The book might well have 
to be obtained solely on the basis of the information in the 
abstract, on inter’^library loan or on approval from the 
publishers, uinlass a review happened to have been traced. Even 
a complete contents list ?/ather than a summary of topics would. 
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bo less tban hcli^ful* 

It is difficult to conoeivG of a situation in wbioh a 
simple contonts list alone can bo adcq^uatoly holpful except in 
the case of b«ooks of readings* Part, section or chapter 
headings only tend to have the some disadvajitagos as titles 
(sQO p* 2,55). Such an analysis of a book of readings, how- 
ever, is quite appropriate since the information sought is 
bibliographical rather than eubject infornationp This does 
not, of coiirse, aiiply to synposia containing original work, 
where one cannot osepoet prior knowledge of the work^ 

When factors of marginal, indirect or partial relevance 
further complicate the issu^ some moclifioation of technique nay 
be required. 

it may bo argued that some of the works included 
marginal in that they are of an order of generality such that a 
brief abstract is all the work is ’worth*. Were thoro a 
general education abstracts service such books would probably 
not be inoludedv As things are they tend to be iiieludecl but 
treated very cursorily. Some would contend that such works 
should be ^announced* and that those interested should refer to 
the actual work. On the other hand it is equally valid to 
suggest that since they are so general this would not be the 
best use of the ^Aser’s time and a full abstract would be an 
adequate substitute for the original. Again if they are so 
general should they be included at all? Or at any rate would 
it not be more helpful to exclude thom from the abstracts but 
to append details in ^ ’also of posslbls interest* section? 
(The Sdltor is conGiuering this suggestion.) 

The sane arguments nay be applied to maberial of marginal 
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subject interest} the problcn here is that such naterial nay 
nevertheless be of central interest to narglnal users. It 
would seen to be a safer principle that such naterial, if worth 
inclusion, should be accorded sinilar treatnent to that given 
to naterial of nor© central interest. 

Boolcs of indirect relevance are a difficult category. 

There arc at least two najor typos of indirect relevance (see 
Pol. ): theoretical and factual •bneking' , and itens 
■unrelated to education nor so but relevant as noaels. The 
forner type nay have as auch inncdiacy of interest as rmtcrial 
in, or closely relevant to, the sociology of education and 
would seen to merit the sane type of treatnent. In the case 
of the latter it tfould soon nore appropriato to sketch the 
content of the work as background to the spooial features which 
nake the work of interest to the sociologist of education. In 
either case the particular relevance needs to be spelt out 
since it nay not be obvious, e.g. i 

(sm, 4 ( 4 ), 725). 

Although speakine prinarily to nanagora of business concerns, 
the author diseuasos fornal organisations in terns which can be 
tised also for the analysis of service (ineluding educational) 
organisations. He begins by -asing a discussion of single and 
nultiple causation to lead to a discussion of the idea of 
’•Bysten", enphasising eapeoially oqullibriun and feedbaek, 
Systans analysis is seen as an analysis of functions, rornal 
organisations as systens are viewed as involving four types of 
variables; human, technological, organisational and soclal- 
Btructural/nornatlve. Bach of these is considered in turn. 

The final chapter, »Analysis and Action" . is concerned with the 
relationship between systens analysis and siibsequen* action, 
and with the ways in which the analytic categories fornulated 
in the earlier part of the book can bo used. A nunber of case 
studies, designed for practice in analysis, are included. 
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For r:r.teric.l of partial rolevanco a sinilar treatnont to 
that for items auoti as tho fcrner soens to bo required, uulsss 
the relevant portion forms a separate physical unit in the 
hook and can rocoivo an individual abstract. If no% it is 
highly dosirr.hlo to Indicato the total scop© and covorag© of 
the hook, lest a distorted inpression of tho portion high- 



lighted is convoyed, e.g. s 

(SEA, 4(5), 585). 

Designed ns an introduction to the foundation diaclplinos of 
education, the volume is intended "to provide some preliminary 
perspeetives on the various ways of invos tigating oducational 
prohloos and concepts..." and to introduce the student "to 
sociologionl, historical, philosophical and oonparativo inforci- 
ation significant to ed.ucators, and to important ideas that have 
eontrihuted to the development of oiir educational system". The 
first section. Sociological porspootivea on ©ducation by 
D. P. Swift (pp. ll-’24) outlines the sociological approach to 
problems, the role of education for the socicaogist, the 
institution of education, the function of the oducational 
system, th© culture of nan, the school as a social group, 
education and social class, and oduoation and sociol change. 
Purther sections are concerned with th© history, and philosophy, 
of education, and with oonparativo education. 

With rognrd to pressure from publishers, there are two 
problems. Either publishers are loath to provicle boote for 
abstraeting, lost this diminish sales, or, having provided a 
♦review copy’, they are eoncerned that their book should figure 
prominently in terms of space. In ©ithor case library copies 
may be used for abstraeting - that the wlshos of publishors 
should Gontinuo to influence either presenco or length of 
abstract and disrupt prospective neasures of quality control 
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is to bo doplorod- 

Two altQrnativQ3 to abstracts 

Titlsa as proclictors of content, of documents 

There have been atiidloa in aona scientific fielas (e*^« 
biology^) into the value of titles as predlotors of contests. 

Many are sceptical of their value in the social scionco context, 
but there are novertheless » Current Contents* services in both 
education and other fields^. It was felt that this question 
should be clcn'ified before going too deeply into the problens . 
of abstracting. 

Such seirvices night bo of value at two levels; 

a) to elininato non-relevant naterial from consideration, 

b) to identify, and indicate priorities anongst, possibly 
relevant naterial, 

Fron sea’s point of view there is no interest in titles 
alone f in our context we would expect to supply at least full 
bibliographical inf ornation. It is possible that a great deal 
of what the user needs to know in assessing for relevance nay 
be derived from information about the author, his affiliation, 

1. The Editor conmentai 'Neither reason is a Justification for 
varying any future policy of quality control' . 

2. Bernard, Jo and Shilling, C.E. Aocuraoy of titles in dee- 

cribing content of biological so lenoes artloleg. (Biological 
Sciences Communioation Project Communique) ihnerican Institute of 
3iologioa,l Sciences ^ 1963* 

3. a.g. Current Contents, Behavioural, Social and Managenent 

Sciences, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Institute for Scientific 
Inforination, 1969 1 (l) - (Wheatley). 
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puljlishsr., elate and length of work, together with its title. 

With this information at his disposal, in particular if he 
has prior laiowledge of the author and his general approach, the 
specialist :2C’j vrcll bo able to naJeo a fairly accurate prediction, 
although an abstract say oonflrn his prediction and provide 
additional detail. It was felt that the more important 
question in considering the effectiveness of bibliographical 
reforences as prodictors, as distinct from questions of 
convenieneo, was thoir value to users with only a nininun 
B ocxological ’backg:rouiid • 

A socill "WHS Gond’uic’toci with o.bo’ut 20 n0Eihei*s of b,ti 

advajiced course in the sociology of education at tho Oxford 
Department of Educational Studies. About forty items which 
were abstracted in a recent issue of SEA (5(4)) were selected. 
These items represented certain tyioes of books and journal 
articles, and included both scholarly work and naterial more 
popular in approach with 'catchier' titles, although no titles 
wholly lacking in information content were iricludod (it is 
ihni such "tiilos would nood *to h© ©xicndoci in nny 
pToroly bibliographical service). Both empirical and ’ideas’ 
docuinonta were represented as well as son© non— soGiologioal 
work* 

Biblio^aphioal details of these items were duplicated 
on a pro fortia together with SEA referenceB^ and nembers of tn© 
group were provided with copies of the appropriate issue of 
SEA. Each panellist was asked to note against each i 5 em 
whether he had previous Imowledga of it, and on the basts of 
mich kaowladgo as he had already, or had been given, to iiorite 
brief notes on axpacted scope and contents# Then he was 
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asked to work through the list again conparing notes with 
abstracts and to assess the accuracy of this prediction. 

Students hai just completed a dia^ostie test in intro- 
ductory aociology so this made it possible to ^oup them 
aeeox-ciine to their knowledge of sociology and relate this to 
their responses, as well as to compare accu3-acy in relation to 
different types of material. 

Returns are not yet complete. Results will bo reported 
in due ocitfso# 

♦Contents Xiats' ■yersus abstracts 

It "been seen that many of SBA's bool: abstracts take 

th© form of 'contents lists' rather than, fitrictly speaking, 
abstracts of the author's views, statementa, findings etc. on 
the subject h© is treating. It is clearly a simple natter to 
reproduce the list of contents from the f:Pont of the book:, 
whilst an abstract takoa rather longer to prepar e. It is not 
known to what extent the extra labour (tlLio and cost) 
involved in preparing an abstract is worthwhile in terms of 
enabling tho user to naks a more accurate asses snont of the 
relevance of the book. (We make tho assunption that an 
abstract can raroly serve as a substituta for the reading of 
a book (in tho way that it perhaps sometimes can for a 
journal article) by providing adequate Imowledge even for 
general Interest isurposes, of the contents of the book.) 

A. special study involving comparison of contents lists 
and abstraeta was considered but it was abandoned on the 
grounds that evidence of the effectiveness of titles would 
probably apply equally to contents lists, which are essent- 
ially a series of tltla-like headings for individual sections 

las 
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of a work* 

f* oo tiverioBS of SEil aba tra cts 
ThiB question has nocossarily been studiod sooeivha.t 
unscientifically up to the present atago. ' There are not oven 
any criJ.de but independent neasuree of use (such as crtatxons, 
in the context of GOvorage) which could be utilised. Self 
recording and reporting were considered as a possiblo nethod 
but, since abstracts ‘stand’ for docmionts, any cxerolse studyine 
the effootivoness of abstracts should include parallel us© of 
the doeunonts for purposes of cOLiparison, with obvious problens. 
It was decided therefore to approach this work froti 
anothor angle and first to consider the rsq.uirenents Ixkely to 
be made of SEA abstracts in use, then to assess subjectively 
how far the abstracts do or do not meet these requirenents- 
SB/i's own experience of SEA (e-g. in running an experimental 
bibliographical enquiry servico, see p. 3. ) provide the basis 

for such an. assessment. 

The main aspects of use considered ares 

1 . Scannin©/referenco (from index to individual abstracts), 

/reading. 

2, Hig'h/low diaorimination. 

The following basic requirements were suggested^ 

1, A user may of course switch from one mode of use to 
another almost from one mlnut© to the next - abstracts should 
be eapabl© of use at different levelB. 

2. Users* needs are not homogenous even when their interests 
are congruent (i.e, a given task may validly be approached from 
several perspectives) - abstracts should thus allow of 
different auproaches to use of the doeunonts they represent. 
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3. Users will soaetines require to locate and peruse xnforn- 
ation about a previously identified item, sonetiaes will wish 
to identify their requircpents by siirvesring the available itens 
_ abstracts should allow for different techniquoa of searching. 

4. Users have linitGCl tin© — all possible devices should be 
explored which nay contribute to eose of QBaioilatign of inforn— 

ation, 

5Jxe f ollowin £5 were felt to be desirable foatures . 

1. The abstract ahould contain a brief openine statenent of a 
titlG-like kind indicating the nature, level, scope of the work 
and the suboect or theme of the work, prior to the body of the 
abstract, which in fact users may not then need to study. 

2. Whore the subject natter is of indirect bearing on the 
sociology of oducation the reason for its inclusion should be 
statod uxxXoss soXf^ovidGici'fc- 

3. If a selected part of a work only is reported, but this is 
not clear from the bibliographical citation, the relation of the 
part to the whole should b© indicatod. Even where the whole 

is abstracteci the ba.lance of the original should bo indicated 
even if not rialntained. 

4. For the benefit of those selecting itons idonfclflacl via the 
Index, the appropriate 'tags' should be dia tine tiv© and the lay- 
out helpful for this purpose, 

5. Where an index entry refere to a part rather than the 
whole of a work, and thus of an abstract, paragraphs at least 
should inclioato where new ideas are ikitrocluced, and preferably 
'tags' would be helpful. 

6. Those soannlng all or a section of the abs tracts were felt 
to be well served by an Introductory statement of a general 
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nature . 



If* ho’^'Tover a nunber of abstracts are to be read in 



entirety, readability bee ones inport ant. 
breato and tags would not be unhelpful in 
that complete aentencos were preferable to 



It was felt that 
this respect, but 
tolographeae, and 



that a certain snootlmoes of esrprossion or style was 



not incon— 



patnble with aociorato ropresentation of the author's text. 

Unduly long aentencos liowovor arc unt'.oQlra.ble. 

7. In certain types of work visual presentation (©.e. table, 
diagran) nay be a noro ©ffective moans of conveying information. 

8. With regard, to nature and nnount of detail it would have 
been inpossible at this stag© to sir to how much and what type 
of detail should be givon. Instead this question has been 
approached from the angle of important questions which should 
b© answered (i.o. to which the user would soek the answer had 



h© the actual work in his hands). Theso are still under 



G onsideratiori# 

Those BVL£i^QB-b±onB amongst others are to bo oirculatecl, 
with exaaplees, to abstraotora, and nay be modified in the 
light of their eonnentB (both on academic and practical points). 
Abstracts embodying those suggestions will also be subjected to 
teat at the Easter soninar. In the mojuatime it was eonaidered 
worthwhile to assess the sort of change this would involve in 
our present practice. 

Ganeral Introducto ry nhnracterisation 

It is not our invariable practice to proface an abstract in 
this way. This is sometimes perhaps because the title is held 
to convey this summary Information so that for instance on 
abstract might nerely deal with sample, instrument and resiAlts 
1, Results alone however would seem, on academic g?'Ounds, to b© 
inadequate. 
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of a given picoo of resom-ch. However, while a title may he 
infornativo, it -.-ay yet bo anbtguo\is i,seo p.2-55) and thus 
hanpar recognition of relevance. At the othor extreme there 
are a number of abstracts, mostly books, .where the major part 
of the abstract is devoted to such prelimlnai'ics , and the 
contents of the worjr are not spooifiod in any detail. This, 
for worlcs sucli as toxtbooks covering most aspects of a given 
topic, is perhaps acceptable, since the contents can readily be 
predicted, possibly also for works of marginal interest, but in 
most cases this would satiBfy only the aow discrimination’ user. 
Statement of na ture of indirect releyruice 

SEA is noif usod by students and librarians as well as 
professional sociologists of education. For their benefit if 
for no other reason it would be helpful if the precise reason 
for the inclusion of material of indirect relevaneQ could bo 
given. This is often self evident in the case of ’backing* 
natorial (i,e. sociological or edueationnl theory or data). 

But selected worte are included in areas such as sociol 
stratification, and whilst their general relevance is obvious, 
the particular features of these works which jiistify their 
inclusion, where ochers in the aarje area are not included, are 
not always clear. This conrtont relates iminly to books and 
concerns largely work of an authoritative nature, likely to 
bococ® a stmdnrd reference for those concerned with e.g. 
stratifieatioa. thQ family, but this nay not ’jo made clear 
to the user. A further range of material in related areas o± 
study (e.g. nanagenent studj^. may require similar comment to 
show the work to be of special interest to a particular group, 
approach, type of probleni, spooial area of study etc. within 
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*ths sociolo^.’y of ©duoatJ.on, In "fclixs way SEti. wouXd rcXy leas 
tliG insight of "the user' and aasune no liighly spooialised 
Icnox^Xoclge , though at risk of stating the obvious. There xa 
clearly a linifcoc. anount of oatorial only to vxhich these 
c onnon t s «app ly- 

Abstracts of w orlis! of partial relevanoo 

SBii. has two '.Aothods of treating worlcs of partial relovanc©, 
Whero highly geroano sections (e.g- chapters) forn distinot 
units of a work, and, co.n ho abstracted seporately, this is dono, 
ProblGJjis arise when sone pa.rt(s) of the work are felt to ho 
highly germane but oith.er they do not foria a physically distinct 
unit (e.g. recurrent roforencos to an educational contoxt in a 
work of sociologica.l theory or metliocl., but not focussed on 
education), or they do form soporate units but the rest of the 
work is; also of low but some relevance. The danger here if the 
work is abstra-otod as a whole is of a nisleading abstract. In 
the first case a sul,?sidiary theme iriy appear to have much more 
attention than is in fact the case, and the user luay be disap- 
pointed if he refers to the original thinking that this is the 
case and wanting only compact accounts of his topic. In the 
D,atter case, if an abstract devotes half its space say to one 
tenth of a book or Joiirnal article without making this quite 
clear, the usex* nay be mislod into expecting o much more extended 
accoxmt of his topic than h© will in fact find. It should be 
nentloned tliat this may also happen within an abstract ’evoted 
to a given soetlon of a vorlc. 

Layout and tagging 

Presentation of the abstract in relation to the following 
up of index entries has not greatly concerned SEA to date. In 
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general there are several points deserving mention. One is the 
bihlioip'aphical citation practice which is sometimes inconsistent , 
sometimes flouts convention. When the volume of material was not 
great this did not cause serious inconvenience (this is in any c.aae 
not always a matter of concern to academics), hut as Sm ^ows there 
is an increased risk of overlooking sought items. A fiirther point 
is that the text, not physically split into paragraphs except xn the 
case of items accorded the prohl«m/method/f indings treatment, appears 
dense. This would Beem to assist no-one. There is of course saving 
on space. Once the contents of the abstract can he agreed, some 
small experiments with different layout, type etc. will he deBirat-e, 

Style 

The dangers of ’telegraphese* need no illustration, A greater 
problem in the context of SEA occurs when the oomplexity of the 
ideas to he presented is considerahl©, e.g. i 

"The data suggest that teaching is likely to he attractive 
to those who have low aohievement needs and high deference needs, 
though the findings that satisfaction aocompanies strong needs for 
effillation and nurturance are difficult to reoonoil© with the 
view that teachers are discouraged from displaying warmth. That a 
low dominance need appears to accompany high job satisfaction mi^t 
he taken as evidence that confdrmiam rather than originality is 
encouraged in Australian teacherB," (From SEA, 4(4;» 6l0, Journaj, 

abstract , ) 

In such oases length and complexity of sentence structure 
could prohahly not he greatly reduced to minimise the amount of 
intellectual effort required of the users. But in other oases 
SEA could do more along these lines to aid easy asBimilation of 

idsaa* CoriBider the followings 

”Whather it be a ques L' of primary ednoation, where as 
soon as it is possible to establish compulsory education, this 
largely solves the prohlemi or a question of secondary education, 
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which especially in the technical and professional domain, reflects 
more directly woman’s i'Cle In society and its socio-economic rev- 
olution; or a question of higher education, a relatively new con- 
quest for women, who, except in a few countries, still tend to 
pursue quite traditional study programmes - the proportion of women 
in education varies from a small peroentage to half or more of the 
total numbars enrolled, always lesser in the rural areas and some- 
times overwhelmingly • large in teacher-training courses.” (Prom 
SEA, 4(1), 59, Journal abstract.) 

Such cases are probably the result of an effort to condense 

either complex or diffuse ideas into a small space. Short sen- 
tences and liberal punctuation may however be more effective. 

Punctuation is a question which will be studied in more 
detail. The sociologist has some idioeyneracies in the use of 
language, e.g. the use of nouns as, effectively, qualifiers, e.g. 
achievement motivation, role conflict, teacher role. Some of 
these forms are ’occasional’ whilst others, by usage, have become 
new and distinct conoeptB. These oompounds may or may not be hy- 
phenated, Such terms may be further compounded, e.g. teacher role 
conflict — a simple ex^ple. It is thought that a linguistic 
study of such practices might be helpful in throwing light on the 
developmenb and elaboration of the coneepts expressed by these 



’berms 

Use of tables, diaOTams etc. 

Ihis is not oixr present practlee and questions of cost and 
©ffeotivenesB need considerable study. In principle the idea 
would seem to merit further exploration. Some users may find 
assimilation of details of variables and bypotheses in a research 
study easier by means of a path analysis type diagram than by 
10 - 15 lines of print. 
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Ha.tu3rs and g^trtQuii'fc of de^a.xX 

SEA*s practice varies very considerably and the general 
effect is that it would be unwise to oake any final relevance 
judgnents without reference to originals. The major change 
required would therefore seen to be towards more attention to 
the needs of those, possibly without easy access to a good 
library, who wish to use the abstracts for ’high discrimination*. 
It is probably unrealistic to think that for most purposes read- 
ing of an abstract can be an adequate substitute for reference 
to the original. There will nevertheless alwajn also ha those 
who do use abstracts in this way and thus any help afforded to 
them will not be wasted, 

Gomnarlson with practice of other abs traGtlng services 

Goverag© overlap between SEA and other serviees is not 
great (see p. )• However the possibility of exchange of 
abstracts amongst services is an attractive idea, i-ijecially 
offering the possihility of filling in gaps in coverage. The 
question of feasibility and desirability of aiming at compat- 
ibility is being considered. 

Simple exchange would not necessarily be appropriate. 

The users of one service have perhaps a mar^jaal interest in 
material of central importance to TAsers of another but appear- 
ing in a ’marginal’ journal. An abstract prepared for mar^nal 
interest might not be suitable. Again an abstract prepared for 
teachers of a subject would probably not answer all the 
questions a researcher would have about a document | an abstract 
containing the necessary information might not appear to have 
immediacy for the teacher. 

Clearly each service wishes to cater for the special 
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interests and approaehes of its owi clientele and a aor© appro- 
priate arrangement would perhaps he for the service catering for 
the t/vrgftt population of a given doCToaent to prepare a full and 
balanced abstract which other services night reduce, sinplify or 
slant as they saw fit. This target population would be deter— 
nined by discipline orientation, except in the case of purely 
technical and pedagogical naterial which would be the central 
province of a geneml education or rather teaching abstracts 
service. Specialist serviess such as SEA and hopefully soon 
psychology of education etc. serviees would ensure that special- 
ist material was presented appropriately. Such services night 
exchange abstracts, and a general education abstracts service, 
and related serviees in areas such as higher education, would 
draw upon the specialist services for naterial of more general 
interest,^ Were the general service to provide the pool upon 
which specialist services should draw it is probable that a 
number of abstracts would not be fully appropriate to the needs 
of the specialist Mid the originals would have to be sought and 
reabstr acted. 

There are no generally recognised standards for abstracting 
(those of the International Oi-'grjiiG.'.tion for Strjid"rdia'*ii"n deals 
only with the most general principles). It is suggested that, 
whilst standards for the eoEplete balanced abstract nay be 
helpful^ supplenentary standards for different disciplines nay 
additionally be essential, in which general principles nay be 

1» Abstracts might be prepared in a nodular way (general des- 
cription followed by a nor© detailed account, as suggested for 
SEA), 
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USERS AUD T35ER NEBUS 



Pa^t of the brief for the first stage of the project was to 
provlcLe answers to the following questions: 

(l ) Who uses SEA at present? 

(2 ) How is it used? 

(3 ) For what kinds of use ultimately should SEA attenipt to 
eater? 



Planning of user studies 

It was decided, at this stage at any rat®, to restrict our 
enquiries to British Bpeciallsts. It was oonsidered undesirable to 
conduct a cooprehensive and detailed survey amongst British soclolog"* 
ists of ©ducation for several reasons. First, the Infross sxirvey 
had already included members of our population in such a STArvey. The 
other major reason is that we wanted not merely to collect basic data 
from sooiologists of ©ducation but also to ask then to help us evaluate 
alternative forms of service, and we wished to make •economical’ tise of 
the nemherB of a small population and to Impose upon them no more than 
was strictly necossery . It was therefore decided to make a series of 
small studies relating to particular Mnds of questions Of special 



interest. 



This decision was also associated tyith a particular view of 
the concept of user needs in the content of the sociology of education 
(see p. 3 . 3 ). it is plainly ential to have an understanding- of 
overall curfent. inf ornatlon .seeking habits (us© of SEA In oonteit) • 



In determinihg the "deslf able future 
hqweyor, we have establish^ 



of b\iT inform at ion service, 
. that 1 1 , be „ guided in 



li invQstigatiim into the Inf briritlon'Rdilu^ of the Social Sciences. 

Director: ' m;b. lineV tibrar Bath-Urii'veisi^^^ of 
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■the train "by tli© Taoet* view rath©*’ than by the najority view, Oui? 
studies therefore have incorporated the •funnelling down’ process 
referred to in the research proposal. This Is not to say that the 
majority view will h© disregarded# hut to indicate that loiowledge of 
the present stage of information practices will he used rather to enable 
us more effectively to assist development to a state whloh iiiforned 
opinion in the sociology of education Identifies as desirable. 

¥e have relied extensively upon subjective methods , and 
have been ooncerned to collect Information not merely from a range of 
users or potential users, but more specifically, from those who are 
•eonoorned' about the use of the literature In relation to the devel- 
opment of the field (i,e, to obtain the 'best* view referred to), 
Critoa?ia of Idn d of performance, €is well as level of 
performance, have had to be investigated. A somewhat open— ended 
approach seemed desirable in order to avoid assumptions as to the 
natiire of. the criteria which sociologists of education apply. The 
points of interest are the ester?, t to wliich and the ways in whioh, in 
the light of the nature of their work, specialists are or should be 
prepared to delegate intolleotual effort in literature searching to 
an infomatipn';Scrvioe. ;The aim: was to investigate the range of 
considerations of which future policy should take accovint, and the i 
relative importance of these consi derations . rather than to. 'collect, 
qpiantitative, statistioolly significant data. 

It was felt that future SEA policy must ultinataly be a 
sub joe tl VO matter, for decision; at editorial level, based on* an 
evaluation pf f the arguments, put forward, and resultlhguin 'a atato— 
ment of pplioy as to SSu’erolc iwithin Jthe sociolo^ Of ©dUcatioh. ^ 



u.,, ~- 












f;., > '■ ,■>' , 



v';';:'';’,;'; Cli' "v: 



r.i- i ir., so far as S^’s ©d:t.t9rs and absteaetprs. all sociologists, 
of education, ^ SEA la., a par t , of;,.. ^ ¥ell . a.? ■ a. searvice^ ."fco, the field. 
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Such a policy would have rega:rd no-fc only to diirei-ent intellootual 
positions, of course, but also to financial, nanageriaX, technical 
feasibility, org^sational and possibly other considerations. 



SEA*s ethos 

- A basic prbblan is that those ooncernod vrith the sooxology 
of education do not fern a honogenous group. Subgroups include i 

(l ) sociologists of education working in the socdology of 
education I 

(2 ) sociologists working in the sociology of educationi 
(3 ) ©ducationalists working in the soolology of education; 
(4 ) non»sociolQgists of education worktog in the sociolo^ 
of education (e.g. librarians); 

(5 ) sociologists of education working outside the 
sociology of education (e.g. with primary 
professional affiliations to related areas such 
as adninistration, coimselling - plainly any 
sociologist .of sduoation aay have secondary 



SEA is seen essentially as a service for specialists, 
although the 11 teratiire of the sociology of education is clearly 
valuable at a practical level in offering insights into oduoational 
problems and praotice, Mid SEA is thus „ of potential interest to a wide 
circle of non-sociologists. However theaiteratu^e nreBonts serious 
pitfalls to the non-sociologist who nay be tempted to regard sopiologioal 
findings as facts, and to apply^thenvin a rango-pf :.situat^ to which 

they are inappropriate because:! of a nisunderptandlng of the aolnaal or 

thebretical^ bacl^ound or hethodolo^! to whioht the findings : re^ 



1, Swift has pointed to other dangers in the misimderi tiding of the 
nature of sooiolo^nal res efeechjcfi Swift, H. 'The 

sociology of education in Britain, 1960-1968: a blbliographioal review;' 

O ial Science Iitf ornation , 1969,8(4), 31-64. 

RIC 



(For example, a study in which educational achievanent is foiind to ha 
Inversely related to sis© of class might be used to argue for large 
classes, when in fact the relationship could h© shown to he the effect 
of dec lining neighhotirhood and size of school and the findings thios 
not necessarily generalisahle other contexts.) 

It must he asstimed that SEA users are either sociologists 
or will hehave like sociologists in utillsinr' its contents, but there 
is, we believe, a place for a quits different prosentation of a 
selection of SEA material, dealing not so much with the material itself 
hut with its inplications for the practical odueational situation, 
possibly even a range of such servioesi These services could ha 
offorod perhaps at a lower subsoriptlorL than the main service and 
would be more attractive to those for whom the soeiological literature 
is only one of several literatures on which draw. 

It had been hoped that a study which OSTI considered 
sponsoring, a study into information use amongst eduoational adoin- 
istratorg, would receive approval. TTnforttmately, we understand it 
to have been deferred sine die . Educational administrators exemplify 
a group Working in a field on which the sociology of education has an 
obvious bearing. Increasing prof esaionalisn is. likely: to involve 
more who are serious students of, if not academicaiLly qualified In, 
the sociology of edudation* i . Eduoational adolnistration is now widely 
taught a^ eai acadeniC” study as well as .practised. There may he some 
to whom SEA. has a direct appeal, but there are also non—soolologista, 
who bring • other specialisms to the fields Who might welcome on' al tor- 
native presentation such as • has been suggestedi We have as yetj no 
eva^dence-to"'" support this viewj' but it is hoped to follow : it; up -in the 
eot£fs©’’df ■"later ‘work.' "■ it^-i ■ 

Xrin "^neral|^^ the ifunoti'O.nr of : .the preseat -inyeatigat ion is 
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soon to be tbab of studying the r©GOnding and stoi-age of infornation 
for the specific purposes of sooiolosists working in education. Only 
once their prinory concerns have been clarified and net, can it be 
soon how fqr such concerns are conpatible with those of other specxal- 
ists or those with noro general or ’lay’ in tor os ts, what nodifications 
in treatnent would be reqLuired to give a fully effective servlee to 
such others, and whether the result would be to dininish, boyond a 
tolorabla point, either the effectiveness of the service for sociolo- 
gists o±' education or the possibilities of cooperation or interohange 

of naterial with other services, 

Eationale of studies 

The distinction between denands and needs, and between 
expressed and unesqjressed needs is now widely aooepted, though we have 
begun to have doubts as to the value of the concept of ’needs’ in the 
context of a study such as ours. It is obvious that a knowledge of 
denands, though essential as a starting point, does not alone provide 
an adequate basis for policy and plannings But equally, the study of 
needs would not seen likely to provide the appropriate Infornation for 
this piu-pose, if by ’needs * we nean! that which the user ’lacks that 
would be ’’good for hin” (or rather, for his ■work)’. 

The Inplication is that needs in: s brie sense ’exist’, and 
awai^ disoovery. ' Pace Menzel, w© do : not believe that there are such 
latent needs, for-' tho‘ sinple reason that: the discipline is still 
developingi at the pfesbnt stage of developneht in the sociology of 

education (wmteyer -nay be .the icase in. other fields) ther© is, for 
instance no consensus -hs to what sociology 'of odu^ is (e,g. has 

it a; cbifeeptual*’ existence ’or i® it ’:what.^^s^^ of eduoation do’) 



1. ' ’The inf brnatioh-n^^^ bUrre'ht scientific 
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There is an inplieatloa also that the needs to he considerod are those 
of individuals* whereas SEA attenpts to distinguish between the needs 
of individuals and the needs of the discipline or sub-discipline- In 
so far as such a distinction is neaiiingf ul * it is felt that the devel— 

opnent of SEA should be geared to the latter, 

¥e are aga j n brought into possible disa^oement wf th Monsol 

when he stipulates J 

•The knowledge and insight of Infornatlon er^erts 
cannot be replaced by the judgenent of a cross- 
section of scientists or even of the^best 
sc ^entists- » (Menzol, 1964f op.clt.) 

¥o believe that only with the aid of soolologists of education can wa 

hope to develop a service which wi.ll be at all accoptable in terns of 

•improving the sociological qiiality of research in education’ - SBA's 

prine ain. The grounds far this view ares 



•I. welcon© th& aid of professional dootinen tails ts 
Who Jmow tlio' science of processi]^ nass data* who 
lonow the problens of classification* who have tlie 
teohni.Gal know-^how.to utilise ©lectronio equipnent 
with which to reduce the "slavery of clerical 
behavior" inevi table to the doouaentatlon of a 
field. At the sano tine, I wish to caution the 
professional dOcunentalists that sociology Is both 
an art and a solonce which betrays a range of 
’languages’ and has not reached a stage — nor will 
it - in the foreseeable future where the variables 
with whioh sooiologists work will reoelve the M,nd 
of clarity and ssnibolie denotation which our 
brethren* the chenists and physicist hay© achieved- 
To this extent* the croatlon of ex post facto 
systena ef classifioation, or now neta— languages by 
doctmentation specialists* though elegant and 
' aes thetioally beautiful* /involve. EVAhUATIpHS,* and, " 

this is sonething sooiologists consider to be the 

: essende of Tlffil'R discipline. . I, an not aware in 

the history of soiencs that cheEists and ph^lclsts 
. - ■ and botanists yand biologists have had ’doounent-^ ; 

ation people* prepare their olasBifioatioiTs end 
■ These ftuaq.tlonn 

ph 3 rslcists* bot^iists and biologists porfomed then— 
. .. selves . They set . their- house, in., their .OWli. order., 

. i . . Though neta'^l.anguages.*; ;,olasBifl^ ,T . ; 

hi,erarchies and prinoipios of data organization are 
.fthe result of great intelligence* .-I ..doubt if they., , 
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mil be -used by 'intelligent* soniologists. 

It is one thing to create a beo.i iul hc^s© 
for sociologists to live In, It quite another 
to nake then look at it, no less live xn it. 



This is not to undervalue the ©xperionco of infornaiion 
everts nor that of 'scientifio' planning. It is to insist upon a 
diatinction between noans and endsi to the extent that means nay 
nould or deflect ends, 'discipline' oonsiderations for us override the 
'knowledge' of infornation experts to whleh Mensel refers. This vxew 
porneates the work of the BSA project, 
nontent^of studies. 

The various studies are not reported separately (though a 
general account and/or data on any one of then will be made available 
to any enquir-'r). Infornation from various studies has instead boon 
brought together to answer the broad questions stated abovo, together 
with the ancillary questions they generate. Essential details of the 
various studies (inatrunents are appended to this report) are as 
follows : 



(l) Jkmlysls of data on subscribers frogs 



(a) subscription rooorda 

(b) records. of bibliographical enquiry service offored to 

personal subsoribers, , 

( 2 ) Use, factors affecting use, and desirable devolopnents in 

use of infomation services , with special ref erenoe, to. SEA, amongst 
ncllege of Education lecturers teaching the sociology of education 



nainly in ©duoation departnents . . , ; ' ■ ■ 

Sanplos about 80 lecturers attending a ooiife^enoe . (N^19) 

.held by -^e I^epartnent of BduoaW Science at ¥est 

.Mldlanas College of Education, 8-1,2 Sept ©riber . 

■ • ‘ - - 



* 1, " chavll. Led P . DboMl 






‘ world Confess of Sooloiogy, E^an, 1966.) Mineo. 





Mo'thods nenibers dxviclod ia"i:o 6 gi'oups fo'r gi'O'up 

disc-ussion led by chairnen who nil worked to the sane set of guido- 
lines. All particlpajita had previously been cireulatod \^ith an 
Infomation paper, describing and illustrating the present stage of 
devolopnent in published bibliographical services, 

( 3 ) Us© of SEA in education librarios, other soi^icos used in 

the study of the sociology of education, and desirable developoentsi 
a siirvey onongst education librarlnna , 

Sanplo: one in three Colleges of Education as listed in 

Ito.ndbook of Oo lleges and department s of Eduoation; all Schools etc, 
of Education librarioH, with the exooptlon of several omitted for 
speoial ronsons, e.g, close asBooiation with SEA, 

Method; 2 pa.ge questionnaire. Oonnents on dev©lopp,Qiits 
structin-od by shoot of 'points for oonsideratlon' sinil^ to guidelines 
used in (l) described above. 

Response rate: College of Eduoation librarians 66^, Sohool 

etc. of Education librarians 86^, 

( 4 ) Us© of, and desirabl© deveiepnonts In, bibliograph±ca3l 

servioos aoongst university sooiologiats of education , 

Sanplej all neribers of the British Sociological Association 
Giting, in the BSA register, the sooiolo^r of eduoation as a speoial 
interestj^ 10^ of renainlng c5Qi^ oif BSA nonbers who failed to return 
personal data for inolusion in th© register, 

Mothod: 2 page questionnaire, aecOnpanlod by list of 

potentially relevant services and 'points for consideration^ in 
relation to futiare deveiopnent as used in ( 2 ) above. 

Response rate; BSA nenbers ifcown to have interest in the 
sociology of eduoation 65 ^} nenbers hot indicating laierestffi 66^ (of 



1. S^ioluding Bonbers who had aceepted an invitation to attend a seainar 
(see 5 ). 
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these 10 ^ proved to have as intoreet in the fl©3.d). 

^ 5 ) Follow“Up study to ( 3 ) above, "with a s©lf—s©loot©d group 

from the sanple who e^ressed wlllln^ess to help us further. 

Method: 6 page questionnaire (senantic differontial 

technique) • 

Response rate: 20^ of original sanple. 

( 6 ) Senlnar on aeceptabillty, in terns of discipline consider- 

ations, of specific types of indexing, classification and of forns of 
abstract. 

Sanple: 22 socloloeists of education (ll fron Colleges of 

Education, 9 fron Universities, 2 fron other types of establlBhnent) , 
invited bocause of known interest in these areas or allied problens 
(five non-sociologists of education, concerned in different wa 3 rs with 
infomatlon problens, also took part) , 

Mothod: senlnar, study of exanplea of different types of 

indexes etc., discussion and series of nini— questionnaires. 



Present users 

'■Who uses SEA at present?* is a deeeptlvely sinple question 
to which there is no sinple answer. A first source of infornation 
was the list of subsorlbers . ^ but this could give only an inconplete 
picture. The subscriptions fall into two qategories: individual and 

institutional. With regard to individuals, some subseribers have SEA 
sent to their place of work, others to their hone, so that we do not 
always have even nlnl oun personal data. The institutional subscrip- 
tions toll us nothing of who actually uses SEA, 

The available data indicate tlmt roughly 25^ of subseribers 
are individuals, the renainder institutions. About 2^ of individual 
and 45 ^ of' institutional sub^^^ fron overseas (28 cOTmtries) * 

1 . ■ I.e; stihseribefS' prior ^^i^ion^^ Pergsmonf details 

of ' subsequeht ch&nges "in the list are 'not ‘readily ayailaiblo, 

O 

ERIC 
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Of Bx*i*tish siAbsGrip'fcioiis y knoirTn affs.Xia’txosLS of iiid.ivxdiiaXs 

repreBeiit; University Departnents — 5^ (of these 61^ are iron 
Education Departments, 3^ from Sociology or other Social Studies 
Departments, 7^ from other Deportnsnts) | Colleges of Education - 49^ 
(few specify Departrients) | Schools, primary or secondary ~ 13^» 

British institutional subscriptions (in th© main to 
libraries} include the following- University libraries represent 

of t he to tall this figure includes some main University libraries 
but coi:^rises largely the Schools, Institutes and Departments of 
Education, Colleges of Education account for a further 4*^. The 
renaindor includes s educational associations and other speoialist 
bodies - ll^i technical collegos 8^1 Local Education Authorities - 
7^1 (uid snaller nunbers of Colleges of Further Education, puhlio 
lihraries and booksellers with aubsoriptions for unspecified customers. 

The data from .the analysis .of suhscriptions was supplemented 
as fa3? as possil)le *by info^j^atxon oolleofed in cbhsr studios* 



Individual gubaorlbors 

A ■bi'bliog 3 ?aphical enquiry sarvioa (aeo Pa3028)prw. on an 
as^arioantal basis in eonneotion with the project, was offered to all 
individual subscribers. Of the 65^ of this group who replied to a 
snail questionnaire, 70^ were eollege of aducation staff, riaanbers of 
university education departments predominating amongst the remainder* 

A check of (ia) university nenbers of the British Soolological 

Association notajig a special invarost in the sociology of education, 

— oriV lO ..L 






ono.i^ 



and (b) meribershlp lists of several conferenoos of college of eduoation 

staff Goncerned i^th the teaching of the sociology of education, 

X,n^b.tv^r 

against .pur subscriber list, showed roughly equal^ though low. m 

\ ,,:ol’xiiiCiroD Bi) RfiSitiViOVO ru:y^i, xaxu.x "ro 

of people with a personal subecrlpt ion to SEA* 






personal' ^subgcpib,^^s;,p , If . may^^b^^^ ho, haye .no ...dafa 

O 

ERIC 
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are not in fact genuine individual subscribers. In SEA*s early days, 
when there were preferential rates for such subscribers, advantage was 
taken of this fact by sone to obtain copies for libraries or departnants 
through individuals. 

No attGEipt was made to follow this up further since, fr on the 
point of view of future dovelopcent, our intention was to study the 
needs of sociologists of education in general, and not nerely those of 



prosont users. 



Institutional Toae 

With regard to institutional subsorlptions, there are no 
records which could he used to tell us exactly who uses library copies 
of SEA, the nn-i n type of institutional use- Librarians do not 
norciaHy lend such a publication and thus do not have loan records , 
and they are unlikely to keep any record of its use within their 
library. Questionnaires sent out in library copies were hot likely 
to produce reliabli 'data. Continuous observation over a period of 
tine even in' a sEiall sahple of libraries was not feasible* It was 
thereforo decided instead to oolleet ihdireot ovidehce and ' iripressions ' 



of use. 

Librarians' in selected CollegoS Of Eduoatioh and Schools, 
etc. of Education (the two nain types of iris ti^utl on served by SEA) 
were ciuestionhaired (see p,3.S )• The purpose was to estlnate the 

extent to whibh SEA is used, baBed" on librariaiis ' obseryatiohs and on 
©videnee' of ufe’e. Inpresaions as to the categories of "readers uaM.ng 
nost use of SEA were also' sought | ' respehses were given With caution 
"and have Seen treated in the' S^e sp: 






ih'about 60^ of oollo^^ 5C^ of sdhbW' eid- of 



V CV ' 



education, librarians report that SEA appears to be used ^or tlia most 



' ocoas 








TABLE 3*1 

USE OF Sm IN SELEOTED GROUPS OP LlBILmiES 





Frequent3.y 


Occasionally 


Rarely/ 

Waver 



Colleges 2 20 12 

Schools etc. of Ed, 2 6 4 



Librarians based this view on their observations, whioh were supported, 
for ezar^le, by responses as to the dagroa of wear and tear upon copies 
of SE/k, This view is clearly associated with the extent to wliioh 
college librarians receive enq.udries about SEA (e.g. its whereabouts 
in the library) j sohpola etc of education libraries receive a 
higher proportion of such enquiries than do colleges (7>/^/oO/S of cases) 
though usually only ' occasionally' • In all but three of the colleges 
in the sanple the sociology of education is tai;^ht as part of an 
education or sociology course, if not as a full course,. but this is 
often a recent, introduction and not, nooessarily to an. advanoed level. 

The extent to which a journal such as SEA is used nay ha 
influenced by its location in the library. It seems that in roughly 
half the libraries (college or. other) SEA ,is housed tTlth tho jonrnalsf 
alternatively in about half it is to be foimd in the roferonce section 
—a few librarios display the current copy with Journals, but file 
back copies in the . reference, section. It was thotight tliat location 
in the reference section might be associated with a lower, use . of SEA, 
but the extant of use is roughly similar whether, this is the case or 
whether SEA is treated as a jp'ornal, whioh.is at ^ the present tine its 
prime, function, ... , ... . . w ,. 

Sise of libr(n?y (measured in uunber of yoli^es). seems, to 
bear no speoiai relationship to extent of use. It had been 
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supposed that ‘frequent* use Ejight tend to ocotu? in large libraries in 
-which a wider rang© of hooks and Journals night stiaulate the use of 
SEA, and that lose • rarely or never' -^rould' he nor© t3/pioal of snail 
lihraries. Alternatively the reverse case night he ejected, use of 
SEA being highest in snail libraries ae a noans of extending linited 
library resources. Neither supposition was supported.. 

There appears to be no striking difference anongst tj’pos 
of use ( tQacher'-teaohing use, teacher— research use, student iise, 
library staff us©) . . 

TABLE 3,2 . 

TJSE OF SEA BY DIFFERENT GROIJPS OP DSERS IN LIBRAEIIES 







ColleffSB 


Schools 


0t 


of JDduo# 




Freq.# 


Occ, 


Rarely/ 

Never 


Frcq^w 


Occ , 


Rarely/ 

Never 


Teacliing staff 
(teaching ptirposes) 


. 4 ; 


24 


2 


1 


9 


1 


Teaching staff 
(research purposes) * 


4 


22 


3 


2 


9 


0 


Students 


1 . 


36 


4 


0 


€ 


3 


Libraa^ staff 


, '2- 


: 20 




- 2 


10 > 


i 0 ^ 


Others ' 


' 0 


1 


,i.: 5 -. -r- 




2 


......1-4-- . 



The. b^ance . between ' frequent ’ ancL; ' occasional ' ruse is roughly the 
eane wililiiii each ::cat.egory^ use ^ S(^ *oocaBipnal— XJBe to' each 

case)# The p3?opo3?tion of use to non— use non*-\£ 3 e ' ‘ 

arespectively 32^ f 76^^ 65^ in. ooHoges, 83^^ 

casp* of schopiLs etc> vpf pducatipn^^ Lowe:? student us‘o may well Ido 
accounted for by difficulty^ found, in ustos-ihe inde^V 
of librarians ment i Qnf , in a one e as es it .is s ai d^ j^^t P2 be gr S^dual3y 
nooi ng. to - be mojrp uspd . by ^ studenta:: as it is v recommended: to tbpm : by^ 
tut or B or : librarians ^ and as the . i s tudy : of tbe i soo id ogy of e duo at i On 
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Xy f1©^olop& in ooTXo^^c», 

How BEA ±3 used 

OolleTOs of education 

£jVxd.sixoo ^l^O'u.’b tho of iisd psroi^^ivh nFi^lo of* SKA hos 

been darawn f^om aeveral of om? studies. ^on our diseussions with 

collage of education staff it was ayidont that SEA we *i used mainly in 
tracing material for teaohdjig purposes, generally by browsing, or 
having students browse, through the contents- A small proportion of 
the group only (25^) were engaged in research as well as teacM.ng. 

A few iised SEA in updating their personal indexes. About 80^ had 
SEA in their college libraries • 

It is clear from librariansV conmants that, as a body, 
librarians naJce every effort to bring the availability of SEA j n the 
library to the notice of their aoademio colleagues, and that many 
lecturers reconnend it to students as well as browsing through it 
themselves. It seems that the main function of SEA for students la 
retrieval, for which in its present form, SEA is not ideally suited* 
Librarians themselves may use it in selection, in dealing ^th - 
enciulries or in noting recently published work. But several comment 
on the laok-of time- to gtd.de students in ' the use of 3BA, partioularly 
in the undarstanding of . its indexes* Orie or two note that 
extensiye. oovarage may not necessarily be an advantage, in fact it 
may bei *of inputting » , r ^ 

Uhiyarsltles ^ 

We lack data on use of SEA in main Tmlversity ilbr^ 
butjjtheSQ .dp-notr figure largely amohgs t:: oiir mibacrlbars- and it is 
probable -i^be-t Sociological Aba tracts is the main > tool usedp ^ - 

Librarians ;of:;SOhQols: et^ of S educationf^indicate that^use of SEA by- 
acadepdcs In their ' libraries is mainly^" for retrieval purposes and* that 
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the a^angenent and indexing is not fo\uid setlsfriotoi-y- One or two 
librarians note that S33A is helpful in tracing current tmterial other- 
wise unnoticed, but for books in partioular is not s\if ficiontly up to 

date. 

Our survey of university sooiologiBts of educatxon shows 
that SEA is used extensively hy many (75^), sxi6. is used both for 
•keeping up to date' (855^) and for retrieval (o80^) (see pp. 3-20 & 3.22), 
As in the case of the college group, one or nention the use of 

Sm to naintain a personal index. Only 58f5 had access to SEA in the 
libraries of their own institutions. 



kinds of use should S THA .,^-^•.^m».telv attemut to o^ter? 

Investigation of user requirements was at two levela. 

First, general data on a broad though not necessarily fully repres- 
entative cross-seotion of sociologists of education (users and non- 
users), was derived from several of our studies s (l) to disccjver 
the range of biblio^aphioal tools used at present, which might 
oolour proferenoes or oondition use of an improved SEA| (2) to 
stu^ the kinds of enquiries which may be addressed to SEA, for the 
same reasons I (3) to discover the general kinds of developments vfhich 
would be welcomed. Librarians were similarly consulted, 

Secondlyi de'bailad views on desiralDle developments were 
collected from two groups I (l ) a sel^sf leoted group opple ted a 

detailed questionnaire,, ( ^o^ known to be 'cc^^ned* about 

problerns in, the organic of knowledge, was invited to a seminar 

in whioh some of the intelleotual aspects of the • information prohl am* 
, were exsrained. The; seminar grpup may be regp'ded, in relation to 
SEA, as a reference, -gupu^ . 
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Biblloeraphioal *expeyienoe* a mones~t Booiologis'fce of aducation 

Few of the personal sTahscrlherB using the hiblxo^aphical 
enquiry service reported extensive use of puhlished services, once 
obvious sources had failed, prior to saelcing help. 

In the college with whcm discuBsions were held, the 

use of puhlished information services was not wide-rangj.ng. Not 
mans- were engaged upon research (about 25%). Apart from the use 
of SEA for browsing, the BritiBh Education Index was the other 

tool cited (this tended to be used for retrieval purposes), SEA’ s 
indexes appeared to defeat most of the group, llie information 
provided by college librarians tended to oonfirm this (eight out of 
eleven librarians oited, use of the British Eduoatlon Index by their 
readers)! other tools such as Edu cation Index , Resea r oh in Education , 
were rarely mentioned). Apart from this it seems that the available 
Oournals are scanned, but the available journals are liinited. 

Amongst the univerBity group more services are known (no 
doubt because a wider range is available - about twenty were listed 
as an aide-memoire), but in terms of the servioes used, and in 
.particular used at all extensively ( i , e , more than once or twice), 
the general piotur© is much the same as in the oollegeg. 



■j^ ^ lecturer group reported that even such basic joiirhals as 

the American Journal of Sociology were' not in the oollege library j 
as another example, hardly any of their libraries were said to sub- 
scribe to Socioloigir , 

2 I Ihe da,ta are nOt strictly cdmpei*able sinoe oircumStances- forced 
us to employ two diffex’ent methods of data oolleofioii. 
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TABia 3.3 

MUMBER of EIBLIOGEAPHICAL SIHVICES USED BY UNIVE^ITY 
GROUP m ILLATION TO SERVICES KNOWN 



Number of 
bibliographical 
services used 


Knowing 


Using 


Using 

ext ens ively 


o 


• 0 


3 


33 


1 


, ,6 ■ 


: 20 


23 


2 


.•■• 12 ■ 


H 


24 . .... , 


,3:- 


16 


10 


6 


4 


12 


23 


6 


5 


24 


12 


6 


6 


10 


3 


0 


#7 

4 


10 


■ 3 ■ ■ 


0 


. . ■,...-. -8.:,:. ... : 


3-. 


p 


p. 


- 9 “r..: 


V:' " ....... 


0 


0 


10 


'-O 


0 


0 



(Wheire rows do 



ot sxun -to 100^ this is due to roimding off) 






About oue third have never used any servioe more than - 
once or twieel Only ahoiit 20^ have used mdre th^ two services 
(from the twenty or so ofSotentlal relevance) ^ this extent 

,;/xr Vr- >- Ci, J. 1 ;m-: dor'.’ up;;'' 

n riiy ‘ 7 serviods are used by 5 <- respondents, ...o rdanr i; 



JUl 






1. infross data indicates that this is typical of university ^social 
BCient ists i “66^ of -their tmivers ity reapondent s \iBed only • one .sea^ 
vice, of their college of education respondents used more than 



2 services f S4?S used only one. ^ 
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LilDrariajie cited the use only of the British Education 
IndeiE and Education Index , togeth ar with Sooiologlcal AhstractB . in 
addition to SEA*.,. Sociological. Ahstracts (SA) was reported as tliG 
most widely used seryice (77^) By the . univerBity group, followed hy 
SEA (c50^) ^d Research into Higher Education Ahstracts (R^A) (40^) * 
Research in Education (HIE) and Psychological Ahstracts (PA) jointly 
occupy • fotirth position* (30?^), followed hy Review of Eduoa b tonal 
Research (RER) (27%) and British Education Index (BEI) (23%) • 

Other senriees were used hy 13^ or less of respondents and none was 
used more than once or twice. 



TABLE 3*4 ' 

iOfOWLEDOT; AND USE OP MOST WIDELY USED BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 







5 S ^aspondents 






]^own and 


I^own and 


Not 


Totals 


0 


used 


not used 


^ovm 


.'M 


British Eduoation 


■' 

23 


'16 ' 


61 ' 


100 


Index .. 









— 


Review of Educational 


27 


14 


59 


100 


Reso^ch., 






.. 




Psychologic^ Ahstraptp 




28 


42 


100 


_ Research ■ in ^uqslbion , 




-.:i -xo 


56 


100 


Research Into Hi^er 
Education Ahstraots 




. -:3, , ... 




100 

V'7 \ 


Sooiplogioal Ahstraots 


77 


10 


13 


100 


Sdci'orogy “of “Education'' - 


^-50“- - 


20 


.- .. 30 . 


.100 






ll'i 




a;. o'r'iijX . i. 




. 












- ,'i <■; i-= ‘ .= V- f 


^ ■ ■ 


J -r 


. ^'1 ■; r ^ Ci rCU.^hn \ . :.r\ 






• I A V 


PRir 


u' 


■0 'i(;Xr;c 








i6%ai 
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TiiBLE 3*5 

RECENCY IN T3SE OF MC®T WIDELY TTSM) BIBLIOGRAPHICAL S:^'7I0BB 





% respondents 






Using within 
last 6 nonths 


Not lasing 
so recently 


Not used 
at all 


Britxsh Education Inde^ 


20 


7 


77 


Review of Educational 
Research 


14 


10 


73 


Psycliolo^ioal Abat3?aots 


16 


14 


70 


Research in Education 


14 


14 


70 


Research into Higher 
Education Abstracts 


28 


14 


60 


0ooiologioal Abstracts 


30 


43 : 


23 


Sociology of Education 
Abs tracts 


40 


14 


50 


(Where rows do not surt 


to 100^ this is 


due to rounding off) 



Po 2 ? retrieval purposes (researching a topic in depth), SE/i, 
imd RHEA are nos t used (each 379^ of ^©^pohdehts) | use of the other 
five nost widely, .used ser-vicos is rather lower . (l^r table 

see overleaf.) 

Neither SEA nor RHEA are prinarily geM?ed to retreival. 

It nay he that the need or preferGnce is nore often for a Imited and 
'nariageable' range of closely relevant naterial and that the nor© 
restricted scope and focus of these two services are the reasons for 
which they are preferred, (RHEA abstracts include a nunber of 
reprints of SEA abstracts.) 

Reapondents also gave inf or nation about their "Use of 
■bibliographieal services for exhaustive searches (i.e’* searches ih 



ifhich eve ry care is talcen to see that no possibly relevant . iten is* 
overiooto^d) . 
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TiiBLE 3«6 



RETRIEVAIi use op most 


WTr.Brr.V HSED BIBLIOGEAPHICAL SERVICES 


^ ; -:■ 




% resnondants 




;= ■ ■■ ' ■ 


.Usin^ for 
retrieyal 


Using but not 
for retrieval 


Not using 
at all 


British Education^ Index 


17 


^ 7 ■ 


77 


Review of Educational 
Research 


10 


13 


77 


Paycholof^cal Abe tracts 


13 


■-^.13... v.,.^ 


73 


Research in Education 


: 13 


13 


73 


Research Into Higher 
Education Abstracts 


37 


7 ■ 


51 


Sociological Abstracts 


7 


. :: .-19; . ,;. , V 


83 


Sociolo^ of Education 
Abstracts 


37 


^'13 '' 


'50 


(Where.:roHS: do -not SUE! to 1009 ^ this is 


due to .rounding 


off.) 



TBE OE; M©ST .WlDEliY ‘DSEI? BIBLIQC^^RAPHIOAL SERTIGES FOR BXHAtlSTIVB SEARCHES 




^ respondeniis iis lng; 

Intensively Hon— intensivaiy 'Kn not 

(i,e. not ex- using or 

' haustive s'earcl^ not toiowing 



-JO’; r' .ji'S'! ■ 7-.^: 

British Education Index 

Review of Educational Research 

T:.':r ■ ad.’ cyo,i.v-i . o'.r! 

Psychological Ahs tracts 

ResearGh in Eduoation 

Res o arch into Higher 
Bducrttion,^Ahsjt3<acta, o .'i. . 

S^p.piplogical /khp.tracts.3 'i. ’ '. 

S.OoiolQgyrpf ’••EiWPQ-tiQnyrAhis tracts ■ 



14 


10 


77 


1 




73 


r-rf;-' V.- -u^D. 






14 


14 ' 


70 




— *1; ; = *•' ■ ■ — = . 


’\ny{\7 


.j 1. V • . i.J ■ *■■ • • 

0 


"^s' ■ 


70 


- ' 


A/‘T. 




^16 _ 


23 . 

■: iA: i' i’i- ‘ j V 


60 






.■T'T J3‘. 23 


.27. a- 




ov-> 



(Where rowB do not arum to lOOjS this is due to roundip^_^^ff,» ) ^ 
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It is to ■be noted that use of RHIOA fijc-ops considerably when 
the search is to be exhaustive, whilst use of SBA reDains fairly 
high, probably for scope reasons, Exhaustivity would seen to be 
taken to signify the identification above all of relevant sociolog- 
ical naterial, since use of SA leaps fron 7^ (retrieval) to 2^ 
(exhaustive searching). This night be because a different uethod 
of search, to which SA lends itself, is considered appropriate, but 
discussion vrith sociologists of education indicates that in the nain, 
for whatever purpose* the preferrod nethod is beglnnine-to-end 
scanning. miis is time-consuming but not impossible at present. 

No proferenoe energes for any particular type of organisation 
for retrieval. Those services nest used nnongst the ’top* services 
include both alphabetical indexing by subject and systenatio arrange- 
nent, and varying degrees of specificity in indexing. Profercnce 
probably depends nuch nor e on the kinds of terns in which docunents 
are described relative to the kind of enquiry in hand (given that the 
scope of a service is appropriate) , than on questions of' 3p.echon.i.Go . 

Wii;!! "bo cupronii s-wa:renoS3 use, SEA, RhEA ana ajro 

used by the greatest proportion of respondoritsi (Edr table see 
overleaf- ) 

The sane two services which , together with SEA (which alone 
specif ioally focuaes upon the sociolo^ of education), are ndst used 
for retrieval are also those nos t used for awareness. Analysis of 
individual responsoa gives little indication that services are used 
selectively according to the appropriatoness of their organisational 
featuros for a given type of use. Thus, in eases wrier©, say, BBI or 
SA are both iised for retrieval, it would be on the whole true either 
that both BEI SA are also used for awareness or that the respon- 

^ dent does not use blbliographioal services for keeping up to date 
ERIC An apparent lack of sophis,^fation amongst both college 
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TABLE 33 

CURRENT AWARENESS USE OP MOST WlBELY 
USED BIBLIOORARmCAi SmTIOBS 



^ :re 3 ibondent 3 tia±n^ fos^g . 

Koaping up No'fc £07^ koop-- Not usings 
to data ing up to date not taiowtng 



British Education Indo3c 


6 


16 


77 


Roviow of Educational 
Research 


lb 


14 


73 


Psycholo^cal Abstracts 


: . % 


20 


70 


Resaaroh in BcluGation 


10 .. 


16 


70 


Rosoaa^ch into Higher 
Education Abstracts 


28 


16 


60 


Sociological Abstracts 


25 


50 


23 


Sociology of Eduoation 
Abstracts 


36 


14 


50 


(TThere ,rpws do not svm to 


iOC^ this 


is due to 


^rounding off . ) 



ancL university groups inay be due kisb to tHe fact tbat t tie ir needs 
as they see them are limit od or are satisfied by other means @ 



1 * Inf r pas data indicutos that^ of all the methods used for keeping 
infornod of current literaturo, about 1/5 of both od’uoationalist and 
sooiologiet respondents roly on scaiming abstracts or Jotirnals (about 
1/3)? personal contaots and browsing(©,g. in libraries) figure less 
promlnontly (lO— 2 (^)* Possibly the er^hasia is on journals rather 

than abstraots* Por discovering referenoea to published information 
in goiioral the tise of abatraots and Indescoa is lower in both groups • 
library sources are more likely to be used by educationa^liatSp 
sociologists tend to refer to colleagues * ’ 







- r ' 
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li; is pi’oba'bly in son© rjonswre n.1s© a-i ti'i'b'u.'fc<a.t!le io •fch.e lack of 
loaowledge of ihe available tools and thus tbs ability to •shop 
around* , partly also perhaps to the bewildoring variety of aervicQS, 
oach with its own systan to b© nastei'Gd by the enquirer. It cannot 
howevor be assuned that lack of sophistication in this respect is 
nocessarily a drawback in the work upon which respondents are 
engaged. The majority report no serious biblio^aphical problems. 

Tho reference ctoup 

It will be remenbered that this ( seminar) group was selected 
on grounds of evidence of concern with bibliographical problems, 
numbers were asked to oonplete the sane questionnaire as the 
university group (which covered the ground dealt with in discussion 
with the college group), to enable us to make a rough estimate of the 
typicality of the seminar group in terms of experience in use of 
bibliographical services . 

It was found that SA is the most widely used service >"60%), 
from amongst twenty or so possibly relevant services, amongst the 
seminar group, the rank order then ■''oing HIE (53%), PA (SO^S), 

BEI (40%), EFiR (33%), MDSA (2T%), showing a greater preferenoe for the 

more comprehensive discipline serviceBB 

•niei-e is a slightly hi^er proportion of seminar respon- 
dents with knowledge of more than two servloes, and a eonsiderably 
hi^er proportiQn knowing five or more. About 40% of the seminar 
group, make extensive use of more than 2 servioos, whereas this is 
true of only 20% of the university group. (For table 10 see overleaf.) 

^ slightly hi#ier degree of recency of u.ye is also reported 

- an . average of. 25% (university group), 38% (seminar ^voup) usage 
within the last siac months. (Por table 11 see p.«l5»V 
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KNO^njEDGB /* 1 TD XISE OF MOST OTDELY tJSHID BlBLlOGR/iPHIGAL S^VICES 
(SEMIN/JR. GRO'DP COlffARSD "^JITH TOTIVEESITT GRO'OP) 



^ respond.eii'fcs ; 



Using 



Uot using 



Brliisli Educa'fclon Index 40(23)* 

Haview of* Educational Resea^rcli 33(24) 



20(16) 

20(14) 



Peyoliologlcal Absteacts 


50(30) 




20 ( 28 ) 


Researoii in Eduoaiion 


53 ( 30 ) 




6 ( 14 ) 


Rosoaxoli into Higher Education 
Abstracts 




20 ( 3) 


Sociological AbBti’aotS 


60(76) 




3 ( 10 ) 


Oociolo^ of Education Abstracts 43 ( 50 ) 




0(20) 


Noe# in bD^aelceis refer 


to iiniversity group. 






TABLE 3J.O 






NUT-IBER OP BIBLIOGRAPHrOAL SERVICES USED IN RELATION TO SERVICES ICNU'XJN 
(seminar group COOTi*RED WITH UNIVERSITY GROUP) 


No, of bibliographical 




^ respondents; 


eonrioes 


Knowing 


Ueing 


IJsxn^^ 

enrc ensi’v^s^. j: y 


0 


O' 1 

0 


o( 3) 


6 ( 33 ) 


1 


6 ( 6 ) 


6(20) 


20(23) 


2 


6(12) 


24(24) 


32(24) 


3 


6 ( 16 ) 


6(10) 


12 ( 6 ) 


4 


12(12) 


20(23) 


20 ( 6 ) 


. ' ’ 5 


6(12) 


12 ( 12 ) 


0 ( 6 ) 


■ ^ ' A - - g 


'24(10) 


20 ( 3) 


6 ( 0 ) 


7 


12(10) 


0 ( 3 ) 


o( 0) 


8 


o( 3 ) 


6 ( 0) 


o( 0) 


9 


o( 3 ) 


0(0) 


o( 0) 


10 

* Nos, in 


20 ( 0) 

■^^l^ts refer 


o( 0) o( 0) 

to university group. 
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T/*BIjE 3J-1 

RECBNCr IW IBB OP MOST WIDiff.Y USED BIBUIOGRAPHICAU SERVICED 
(SEMIir/iR GROUP COE^JiBED \OTH UUIVIESITY GROUP) 





5^ respondents 


• 




Using ■within 
last 6 zaos . 


Not ■using so 
recently 


Britisli Education Index 


33(20) * 


6( 7) 


Hevlew of Educational Research 7(l4) 


24(10) 


Psychological Ahstraets 


33(16) 


12 ( 14 ) 


Research in Education 


40(14) 


12 ( 14 ) 


Research into Higher 
Education Aha tracts 


14(28) 


12 ( 14 ) 


Soeiologioal Abstracts 


56(30) 


12 ( 43 ) 


Sociology of Education 
Abstracts 


82(40) 


6 ( 14 ) 


*1To 3 . in braclCQts 


refer to ■university group. 



Overall use for retrieval is rather hlgheri 

T/iBLE ^2 

RETRIEVJIi USE OP MOST UIDELY USED BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 





% resnondenta s . 




Using for 
retrieval 


Using but not 
for retrloval 


British Education Index 


40 ( 17 ) 


0( 7) 


Re'view of Educational Research 


20 ( 10 ) 


20 ( 13 ) 


Psychological Abstracts 


27 ( 13 ) 


0 

H 


Rese^^oli in Education 


40 ( 13 ) 


13 ( 13 ) 


Rossaa?olL into Hlgh©]c Education Abs'teaotfc* 27(37) 


o( 7 ) 


Sboiologioal Absteaots 


53 ( 7 ) 


13 ( 10 ) 


Sociology of Edueation Abst3?acta 


80(37) 


13 ( 13 ) 


*lTos» in 'ba^aokets refei* 


•feo university ^oup. 
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SEA= flguz'es pi^oninently aa a tool for retrieval^ followod 
by SA and to a lesser extent BUI and RIS. With the exception of 
SEA, these services are well organised (though not perhaps ideally 
for the sociologist of education) for searching. It nay be 
signif icant that sociological services are more f avoiu?ed than 
educational eervices. The use of HIE nay indicate a stronger 
rasearoh interest. 

There is less use of services for caxhaustlve searching 
than for general retrieval purposes, as would be expected, though 
still substantially ncre than In the university group: 

TABLE 3.15 

USE OP MOST WIDELY TJSED BiBLIOGRAPHIGAL SERmCES FOR BYHAtOTlVE 
SEARCHES (SEMCNAR GROUP C0r4PiHlM> WITH UNIVmSITY GROUP) 





9 o r©ST 3 on,dQrL±s 




Using 

Intonsively 


Hot using 
in tens ivQ ly 


British Education Index 


20(14) 


20(10) 


Review of Eduoational Research 


' o( 7) 


53 ( 16 ) 


Psychological Abstracts 


0(14) 


50(14) 


Research in Education 


o( 0 ) 


5 C.k>:a) 


Research into Higher • 

Educ’ati oh Abs ih*ac ta 


5 (l 6 ) 


20(23) 


Sociological Abstracts 


20 ( 2 S) 


50 ( 46 ) 


Sociology of EduGatibn 
Ah S:t:rao •fcs . , . 


40 ( 2 S) 


50(20) 


*Nos, in LraGlce’faa xefer 


to -uniTrersity g 


group • 



Only SEA, SA,and BEI are used rnich for eximustiv© , searches. 

\ V!.. :-.r J f -A,. 

R^, PA and RIB drop^ coop let oly out of the pictiiro, p 

because they are lass appropriately organisect in rolation to the 
sociology of education and thus there is a ^eater risk i: 7 aat relevant 



O 



i'fcens nay t© overlootesfit ■fclio'ugt. ■fch© favov^ed. a©irvic©s a^© not 
perfeot In this respect. 

Current awareiiQas us© too is higlier in tlie seninar group i 



TjmiE 3i4 

COTRENT AWARENESS T3SS OP MOST vnCDELY USED BIBLIOGRAPHIC^ SERVICES 

(seminar group compared with umvERSiTY group) 





fo ras'DOndeats VLB±n^ fox*: 
Keeping up Not for keeping 

to date up to date 


British Education Index 


28( 6) 


14(16) 


Rjview of Educational Research 


14(10) 


20(14) 


Psycholo^cal Akhs tracts 


20( 3) 


28(20) 


Rosearch in Education 


20(10) 


33(16) 


Rese^ch into Higher 
Education Abstracts 


7(28) 


20(16) 


Sociological Abstracts 


53(23) 


33(50) 


Sociology of Education 
Abstracts 


90(36) 


7(14) 


Figures in brackets 


refex* “to univeraity 


group. 



SEA, SA and perliaps surprisingly, BBI are tlie ntJoi; preD?erred 
servloss for awareness purposes. Such, a use of BEl nay To© escplain— 
able by the practice of corer-to— oorer scarming mentioned earlier. 
This would seem to be due not merely to a belief in the value of 
serendipity but to be a practical necessity if the headings used are 
inappropriate. As with the university ®i?oup, seminar neabers tend 
to use the same serrice(s) for awarenesc^ and retrieval if they use 
bibliographical servlees at all for these purposes. The majority 
reported that hibliographical proTblems seriously inconveiiionoe them 
in their work. 

It would be unwise to read too much into these da,ta, 

^min'hai- of respondents, despite a goo^-a^^ponso rate, was small 

0 ■ ;'v> • X 



The 
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beaa*ase thd to-tal popula-fclon. Is snal'i., ■ft'h© nuciber of those 

seriously ooneerned about such natters is even snallor. Neverthe- 
less the seninor group are clGarly shown to bo more experienced if 
not none skilled in bibliographleal matters than either the xmiver- 
sity or college oroups and, as a reference group, nay thus be 
rogorded as inforned advisors. At th© sane tine a broadly sinilar 
patterh of us© seena to be indicated, posBibly rather unambitious , 
whloh ninicd-zes the risk that their views on desirable devclopnents 
nay be -divorced frOEi the ways in which, sociologists of education, gp 
about exploring th© litenatxire if they attempt to do -so via biblio- 



graphical services. 

In general the ^reat majority do not seen to he at all 



thorough in their uso of bibliographical sorvices, and the mechanics 

1 

of different systems appear to bo ignored rather than utilisod. 

Ho •preferences are evident, of ■trliich SEA policy should take aoeouni,, 
which can be attributed to anything other than o oncer n about the 
content of a serTTioe, and even px’eferenoGS of this kincL are fai 
from clear- 



Tvnes of enquiry 

It was felt that it was essential at the sane tine to 
collect more detailed information about the actual problons which 
users address or try to addross to SEil, and the k.i:ids of seiches 






1, A hdlghly sophistloatoa or systematic approach to literaturo 
searehing nay not ne cess ai*ily he' th© hes-fc or most appropriate approacii 
Tine spent in scanning abstracts ( or ‘ ! ndexes ^ as a method of retrieval 



nay not neoossarily bo time which can or should bi. 
isatlon for retrieval may inhibit exploration. 



saved’ , 
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they need to raalce, than it would he poasihle to. ^ain froci retro- 
spective reports- It was originally intended to do this by nieans 
of intervlQWS, but the Steering Connittee agreed that this objective 
night bo better achievod by running a free bibliographical enquiry 
service for a limited period. 

They, ^d we, had one fear — that if the service 
received a flood of requests the researcher would have no time for 
other activities — but it was decided to take the risk. In the 
event this fear was not realised- During the period of this 
e^erimont (May — November I96g) we received merely a thin trlcMLo 
of enquiries , ^ 

Twelve requests for help were received in all, coming from 
five of the sixty to whon'the service was offored. The small 
number was in a sense a relief , since each enquiry took 1—2 days to 
research at least. It was stressed la the letter of anriouncement 
that this was 'not intended as an alternative to library searching 
but should be regarded as the equivalent of consulting a colleague: 
in case of difficulty after the available documentary sources had 
been exploited. 

The range of enquiries covered topics withiii the fields of 
eduoational administration ( l) » sbblal psychology Of eduoation 
( 2 ), the family (l), sooiology of higher educstlonC 6), eduoatiom 
and migration (l), sociology of teaching (i)- The purposes for 
whlo,h bibliographical references were needed included t - — -- 



1- Use of such a ser^oo’ pf obably bim.id3' up father '‘^adu it 

was not po^eible to oxtehd ths ' length^ of '-the-^e^efimeKt Uht nearly- as 
many requests have boSh ^received 'sihSe.' the ci6sing--'4ate as were ' 
roceived cluring the period of the service. « . " • ri:-; 




^ VI 
176 
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Reseaafch, p 2 *o^ecfcs — prelJjiiiliary li't#ra’tnare suiTrey 

- intemedlat© stages (exploring 
patterns energing fron data 
oolleoted) 



Higher degree 



up 

infornation on researoh ms tru— 
Bents 



2 
1 
■ 1 



Preparing a paper 
Teacdiing and seninars 3 

The enquiries received, as compared with the hulk of 
'library’ research, ifhether carried out by librarians or readers 
themselves, necessitated e 3 dia\istive searching for the most p^t. 

Also, whereas with library problems there is i^ually some starting 
point - a recent important paper, a survey, an author taiown to be ^ 
e^ert in the given area - these problems were 'frori cold'. 

There seems to be no difficulty in defining such problems 
qtiite precisely, but either the subject ^ea cuts right across the 
usual boundaries or the concepts are more specific th^ are indu. 

in the normal range of ; bibliographical servioes available in la.bxc’.r.-.e3 

' . 1 

and reasonably adeq-uate for a large number of enquiries. 

A brief questionnaire was sent at the close of uhe 
ea^eriment in Hovember to non-uBers of the service (the major ity of 
the group) , of whom . responded. They were asked! 

1. "Why they had made no use of the service - 



ERIC 



1, InfroBS findings indicate that nearly half of the soelologists 
and ea.uoationalists ^qngst their rer^.poudents hav diffioulty either 
with verbalising oqncepts, prnf inding the;, terns* by are 

described m sub jep;fc, indexes (more .epmm^ latter 

hav© problems witb both. J v 

177 



a 
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2. Whe-ther they thou^t such a service desirahle as well 

rnoi*© deisail^i xjadexeso 

3, For what kinds of p^ui-pose it would he desirahle. 

Reasons for non-use of the service (not of course, mutually 

exclusive) included! no prohlemB (various reasons given) (45?^)f 
problems, hut local sources adequate ( 10^) i prohlems outside SEA* s 
scope (8f.) I other (e.g. no time- oancelled BUhsoriptions heoause of 
price increase; thought it was an SDI service; not engaged in research 
at present; no longer interested in the scoiolo^ of . ed^ication) ( 33f») . 
44^ of these respondentB ; would like a servioe of this kind as well 
as detailed indexes; lOfo though it would he unnecessary; the remain- 
der gave no definite reply. Although nearly half experienced no 
literature searching prchlems. some at least would seem to welccne 
either a personal search service or the tools with which to do 
job themselves, and oover-to-eover scanning was not ruled 

The kind of material which was said to he moat diffi 
to trace was that of indirect relevance. ident..,lv 

indireotly relevant material seems to he espaci^ly evidenfc in 

atlon to the type of problem in irtiioh the enquirer is a,. tempting 

to break new ground rather than to acquaint, hin^elf with work in well 
resesrohed. areas. ^ere is probably a hi^e^. p:rppprtion of such 
enquiries in any developing eTca of study th^W^ 

lished areas; toiems^lakel^ of ^ stage^^ of develop- 
ment fhbherth&h a peouliarlyviscpial Bcienqe, ps^h^ v ; ; 

' - yi^ther.;probl©m mehtioned sever ai,t^^ 

material-with a.,par:^lar...sl^^ 

, on the sociology, M 

course. TOiere seeme^.,So he^^lLitt^e^diffe^ 

reaearohers in the types of problems whioh presented diff ice- 1 ty. 
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A JiuinTs©^ welcome a eerv^oe Btinh, as ^lA toT Iciiowl^igo of 
wider resources than are locally availahle. One or two refer to 
its value for a more speoiallst approach then moBt other sources 
can offer - instancing aid in evaluation so that time is not wasted on 
trivia' 1 in ■bringing to li^t material which is not immediately 
apparent as 'bearing on the eduoational problems studied by soeiol— 
oglsts, and in suggesting aooeptable alternatives when required 

material is not locally available. ^ 

It had been hoped that a project elsewhere to oollect and 
pool information on the use of education libraries wotad provide 
data on the more 'run of the mill* enquiries and the biblio^*aphica.i. 
sources to which they are addressed, but it has not been possible to 



launch this project. 

In terms of the range of enquiries for which SEA may be 
used; it seems reasonable to assume that there is a fair propo r;- ■. -ui 
of general library research of the kind in which a selection c,r 
material on a fairly broad topic is required, and perhaps a lev—, 
proportion of » awareness* use at the general interest lev-el. We 
have some eaperience of this kind of work in the Library of the 

Oxford Department of Educational Studies* 

It is no doubt true that present use of SEA, ^d other 
services, Is conditionea by the kinds of use to which the servioes 
iend' themBeiyes. ’ ^ere :will probablyi /always be many whose appa'oach 
to the literature is relatively undemanding. Compared with 
^2uiversity sociologists of education, those in colleges of oduoation 




1, Preliminary plsuis were discussed in butline 'Lv;’ Librarians of 
Institutes and Schools of Edueati bn (lI^)* 
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stressed that factors such aa teaehine load, allowaiieB of time for 
research, access to library resoiirces^ constitute considerable con- 
straints upon individual intellectual activity (as distinct from 
contact with students). 

Similar cominents were made by college and iiniversity non- 
users of the enquiry service (only 10^ took advantage of the 
service), who refWed to pressure of commitments such as adminis- 
tration, to different patterns imposed by different levels of work 
and the view was even put forwM?d, by on© respondent, that 
bibliographical activity is an improper use of time during term. 

A peripheral rather ■bh.sai a central interest in the sociolo^ of 
education was found amongst some non-users of the enquiry service. 

The bibliographical enquiry sen/-ica provided us with a 



number of instances of the kinds of enquiries which users would 
like to be able to address to SEA (about of non— users offered 

comments, apart from the 10?S who sent actual enquiries). It is 
ele^ that an iindemanding approach to the literat\are does not mean 
that approach to a biblio^aphical service will be undemanding 
(e.g. the blbliogfaphical enquiry service non-user respondent 
who would use sea to trace suhatitutes for works not readily avail- 
able to him would have quite a precise idea of the requireinenta 
any substitute shbuld satisfy). Sbme users' (probably an increas- 
ing numbdry wdrLc in.the field advances ) were investigating quite 
Bpeoifie problems, often bdoiibinlng a heed for doouments with a need 
for inf bimat ibn’ (eig, differences amongst school teachers which 

e^»^c^imate to the differehbes between locals and cosmopolitans 






1, Interlibraiy loans were not felt to offer an adequate solution 




to this problem. 
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found in other researohes). Enquiriee of "both kinds are probably 
ropressnted amongst the use of different services, reported earlier 
(see p.3.17), even amongst ’the xmconoerned* respondents and des- 
pi-fce the prohlems of search strategy , if a total scanning method 
is adoptfed, 

Ihe latter kind of enquiry . is likely to come from the user 
who is attempting to "break new ground, seek new syntheses of data or 
ideas. He may he very much in the minority (data from our service 
was intended not to quantify but to identify klndB of en^iry), which 
in a developing field is the question in which we are at this stage 
priFarlly interested. Our present data is inadequate to give us 
more dhan a general idea of the range of enquiries which may be 
addressed to SEA. . Purther Investigation into this question is 
planned. ... - - . ■ ■■ 

‘ ; : Views on oriteria for an improved service 

F : , . The object of this pai):* of our wopk was to discoyer per- 

sonal preferences as to form mid . content _of an improved service of 
’whi eh account should be taken .^n policy making. In the li#it of 

these data, together with that on use of exists types 

' 'of eiiquiry, i ‘a range«'.Qf: suggestions was , put to the cpncerned’ group 
: for oonapent , and ; actual exampte^s, .of; ^diff e^pnt indexes etc. 

.■were presented .to.ithe^afniliiai* j,.'. ^ . arii.r 




With^rega^d tP ,.oriterja.^to i 4 .eal,.Beryice’ would 



the same guidelines as to the general questions in which we wore 
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partiotllarly interes+..a.’- The sti-^obui-o was that .laed in dis- 
cunsion with college lecturers end also, although n.ore specific 
questions were asked under each of the headings, in the optioned 

follow-mp qTj.eBtionna.lre to BSA respondents, 

ThB ^ane^gtl visw 

A Wide ranging hut selective service was generally 
favoured hy the bread groups initledly contacted, althcu^ criteria 
Of selection varied, except in the case of college lihrarians who 
die not want selectivity. There was a plea for evaluation of 
material included. Cennents suggested that SEA already contains 
more material than people feel they can handle, and that any 
measures to .-educe the amount of material to he considered in rel 
aticn to its potential Interest would ho welcomed. The problem 
of access to much of the material is a recurrent theme. 

A general preforenoe was noted, except amongst some 
school etc. of education lihrarians, for hriaf ahstraots. These 
should proferahly ha broadly grouped Isir auhjeot and aooompanied hy 
an alphabetical index (2/3 of respondents would like detailed index- 
ing, Whilst 1/3 would like rather broad indexing). hlbrarl^ tend 

to stress the: importanse of the appear_anoe of .ahstrdots as soon as 

possible af;t©r puBl4.ea1;ion,; . - 



1. ,’ This part ' of the enddix^ was an open invitation to^ those ^o 

wished, to oomment^ we did not w^t response for 

from -bhose who really had no views = ... .^r , , 
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Views of ^he ♦ oonoerned* as •to criteria 

Those who g.ave •their views in more detail in the follow- 



up questionnaire favoured a more rastricted coverage (perhaps 
■because of more apeoialised interests), oxoluding *hackgro\ind* 
material, hut they wanted exhaustive coverage within the agroed 
houndaries, ’Journalism* might he excluded hut *acgidemic’ work 



should not he paBsod over on quality or ai^ other grounds. Their 
views on troatment were inconclusivef they tended to see troatment 
varying in relation to the nature of the document. There was a 
sli#it leaning towards approval of evaluative Gomment, hut the 
abstract should basically he an ohoeotive representation of the 
original, well organised under sub— headings . 

Broad subject arrangement of abstraots, with detailed 
alphabetical subject indexing was generally favoured. There was 
no great insistenoe on speed of publioation of abstraots. 

Retrieval facilities are important and high discrimination is wanted, 
but this group would still want to consult the originals to assess 
rolevanc©,^ (The detailed analysis of responses will be made 
available to any interested enquirer.) 



1. Infross findings’ indicate that near ly 2/3 of both educationalists 
and sociolcgists amongst the respondents would like abstraots pub- 
lished within 6 months of publioation of the original, rou^ly 30^ 
within 3 months and 10^ within one month. Nearly half of both 
groups state that it Is very important to know very soon after pub- 
p^Q^tion what is being published, and about a third in each case 
regard it as moderately important, 

2, Both eduoationalists and sociologists amongst Irifross respondents 



^ — jport use of a range of libraries 

RIC ^ ' "" 



» wor'' libraries* 



rou^ly 2/3 of each group use 3 
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In general the differences in preferences between the * general* 
and the * concerned' viet^ are differences In emphasis rather than in 
kindy the ’ •unconoerned* group wanting a higher degree of guidance as 
to what is important as well as to what rs relevant in terms of subject 
matterg but there is no technic^ incompatlbllityo The kind of 
service they both have in mind is of a conventional type, modelled on 
escisting abstraoting services such as SA (which they mostly know even 
if they do not use), with the addition of a grading an well as a 
sorting process further to reduce (for a variety cf reasons) their 
contact with the literature„ 

SEA orlteria in relation to the needs of the discipline 

Mhilst individual preferenoeB of users represent a major 
factor in policy decisions, it must be remembered that also of impor- 
tance, indeed ox’ overriding import anoe in the SEA view (see p«3«6), are 
the •needs* of the discipline, thou^ as far as possible the two should 
be reconciled. As Chall^ pclnts out, the processing of sociological 
literature necessarily involves participation in. the academio debate. 

It . is for this reason that SEA Is more than a service to the discipline 
and is rather to be regarded as a part of the discipline. As such it 
has a responsibility to ^ar its development as an IR system to 
♦desirable* developments in the discipline* It will be .recalled 
that the sooiolo^ of education Is seen essentially as sociological 
study (see p, 3 . 4 ). If SEA is effectively to support such study it 
should not only be aooeptable to the user in practicad terms 9 f ., con- 
venience in use I the methods of information processing adopted must 
also afford a treatment of its material, which is intellectually. 



1* ^all, Leo P. op . oit . 
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aooeptable in sociological -terms » The sociologist is, fo2? SEA, 
the aj'hiter, and at the present time even such important questions 
as ensuring consistenoy in trea",..ent are for us secondary to the 
intelleotual problems to be explored with regard to the natiire of 
treatment appropriate to the materials 
Intelleotual problems 

It is a truism to note that natural scientists have fegreed 

w€^a of categorising and desoriblng the phenomena in which they oze 

interested® The indeterminate boundaries of social Boienc© fields 

have often been the subject of ooimnent^® TOiis indeterminacy is a 

oonsequenoe of the fact that a social science discipline does not 

deal with a * special class of empirical dataj inst ead it deals with 

2 

data as interpreted within a special type of conceptual framework^ ® 
There is fairly general a^eement as to the subject matter 
of, for instance, sociology, but this does not alone constitute a 
dasoription of the fialdj other social soienoes cover much the same 
ground® The distinotive characteristic of a social science discip- 



le Line, Investigation into information requirements of the 

social ^iciencas: report of the preliminary stage Sc^pt ember, 1967 — 
March, 1968* Bath University of Technology, 1968® 

2, Smelser, NeJ# ^TkiB optimum scope of sociology* ins Biarstedt, R. 
ed . A desiOTi for sociology s scope, objectives and methods ® Phi 1 ade 1— 

phia, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1969* (Mono® 

9 in a series sponsored by the American Academy of Politioal and 
Social Science e) 
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line is tiie kiad of coaoepfual raodel employed, in partictilar tlie 
un.i’fc of analysis, 

ThQ sooiologis-t and the psychologist, foa? instance, may 
deal with identical social sitnatlons yet, by virtue of a conoern 
with the structure and f\moticning of human groups, a, sooiological 
linalysis is quite distinct from a psyohological study, the focus 
of which is the 'behaviour of the individual. Whilst it is true 
that the individual person is both an element of the social process 
and an * entity » responding to it, there is a conceptual differonc© 
between studies of the ways in which the individual as an ♦entity* 
may influonce social processes and studies of the individual's 
response to social situations. The former add to our understanding 
of the mechanisms of social proeesses, the latter to our understan- 
ding of the functioning of the individual person. 

Swift ^ warns of possibly dlfflciTltys * Because we are 
so used to individuals as conorete things we find it easy to talk in 
teimis of the individual level of abstract ion. On the other hand, 

beoause the ^oup is not a concrete thing w© often find It a diff- 
icult idea to deal with ,,,,♦ 



1. Swift, BaF. acoiology of eduoat ions introductory anaXvtical 

-perBueot ives , London, Eoutledge & Kegan Paul, 19^9 • 

2. *in ordar to have utility for soeiologioal analysis, a definition 
of a group must refer to an integrated soci^ structure rather than 
a more eategbry of individuals £i,ee a dollection of people together 
is not neoessarily a ^^^roup, and a ^?oup may be geographxoally dis— 
persed^ , * Gould, J . and Kolb, W, L. eds , A diet ionahy ' Of the soci^ 

sciences^, tondoij', Tavistock Publioatiohs, 1959» , 
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Wg feel these kliias of diet inot ions are important from the 
point of view of information processing, in so far as such processing 
is concerned with information and not merely with ’concrete things’. 

Also, although some SBA—relevant material (relevant as raw 

data) is concerned with either description or presoription, sociologjr 

is essentially concerned with explanation. The selection of the 

variahles which will 'b© studied in any analysis, and the way in which 

those variahles are defined, depend upon the individual’s conceptual-. 

isation of the situation he is studying^. Sines a sociological 

study has no meann.ng without reference to this individual frame of 

referenoe (see p.3a3), descriptions of a given study, divorced from 

this context, should be seen not merely as relating to data rather 

than information but to be potentially misleading if taken to refer 
2 

to information • 

Probably most would agree in principle that representations 

of individual documents should reflect the persT active of the writer 

as well as the 'concrete tilings * with which he deals. The differenceB 

may be <juite subtle and go unrecogniaed. Compare the concepts of 

foreif birth and foreign born people in the following example; 

•The logD.cally olear fallacy of inferenoG from. ^ 
aggregate to the individual has bean shown to hold in 
actual researjeh when Hob ins on (1950) tested an hypothesis 
that since educational standards are lower for the foreign- 
born, there ou^t to be a positive eeologioal correlation 



1 . Meehan, Ehigene J . Explanation in sooiaJ. sclenoe; a system paradigm . 
Homewood, illinois, Dorsey Press, 1968. 

2, Swift, D.P. ’Recent research in the sociolo^ of eduoation’ in; 
Department of Eduoation. and Seienoe Report of the .1oint DES/ATGDE con- 
ferenoe pn_the sociology of eduoation in colleges of eduoation held 

at West Midlands College of Education. Walsall. 7-11 Sept,, 1969 . 
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'be'tweeti foreign "birth and illiterac^» However, when 
the data for groirps in ceasus areas wer« analysed, a 
negative correlation was found to exist between the 
proportions of forei^—born and the proportions of 
illiterates. VJhen, on the other hand, the data were 
analysed in terms of INDIViroALS, a positive correl- 
ation was found. The point is, of course, that the 
ecologioal oharact eristics of groups have no nsoessary 
connection with the relationships of .these same char- 
acteristics in individuals. ' 1 

It is less obvious that reflection of perspective is a 
primary consideration in the grouping of related documents. It may 
be argued that an empirical— world oriented scheme is (a) more helpful 
to users, since this is what users are primarily interested in, irres- 
pective of discipline affiliation, and (b) a more appropriate treat- 
ment of the literatTare, sinoe documents deal with the same ’things' 
thou gh from different perspectives. These argumonts have a particular 
appeal in a field such as the sooiolo®r of ©duoation in which 'prac- 
titioners t^e th© knowledge a nd theories evolved by the pure sclent— 

2 

ists and apply them to the solution of practical probleras . 

The following counter— arguments be put forward. In the 

first place, whilst practitioners are undoubtedly, largely concerned 
with practical, technical and administrative problems and with problem- 
related data which will provide an immediate basis for decision-making, 
the primary interests of sociologists of edueation lie in sooiological 
problems, of economists in economic, manpower etc. problems and so on. 



1, Swift, D.F. olt . 
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2. Swift, D.F'. '^e sociology of education; Introductory an; 

perspeotlves . London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969. 
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additionally, it is hoped^ that sociological etc, study will 
help to solve practical problems . ®tius a scheme allowing for a 

discipline (sog, sociology) approach rather than a mission or problem 
C^*S® eduoat ion) approach is to be preferred by specialistso More- 
over, bearing in mind the now familar distinction between data and 
information, it could be highly misleading to present, as ’ inf ormation*, 
Booiologioal findings divorced from their oonceptual oonte^t (of, 
example on p.3®4)« 

With regard to argument (b), let a sociologist reply; 

* • e » sociological explanation has to be defined not 
as the rolatj on between two different classes of 
things - theories and facts - but as a relation between 
two oonceptual frameworkB . It consists in comparing 
the linguistic and oonoeptual conventions by which we 
organise the phenomena that w© call the empirical world 
with the linguistj.o and conceptual conventions by which 
we organise the phenomena that we call ideas, This 

kind of conclusion is somewhat distTirblng to those of ua 
who like to think of a ’real world’ that is separate 
from our ideas about it| but it is more in keeping with 
the ways in which experience is organised and scientific 
■’.nvestigation proceeds,.’ ^ 

If then the ’empirloal world’ view is merely one amongst 
a number of coneeptual frameworks, and the observable Just another 
unit of analysis, this offers no common ground for the purposes of 
intellectual organisation. We are therefore faced with a range of 
alternative sets of abstractions each representing a different way of 
s^^yslng the real ’real world’ and thus as concepts (without entering 
the nominalist/realist controversy^) relating to different ’things’. 



1», Swift, h.F, pp . Pit .• 

2, Smelser, WsJ. op , olt , 

3, Aoknowledgement is due to L.B, Watson (of Sheffield Polytechnic) for a 
lucid exposition of the pitfalls yawning before those who venture therein. 
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’ beginning to take seriously, and as not inoorn— 

patible, the principles of the continuity of nature on 
the one hand, and the emergence of qualitatively 
different wholes on the other® Each of the basic 
scientific disciplines can be seen to treat as its unit 
of discotjrse some kind of whole whose parts constitute 
the wholes studied by the discipline on the next lower 
level of Integration, and which in turn becomes only 
a component of the whole treated on the next hi^er 
level, Hiis view'point seems not so problematic at the 
lower levels of the atomic nucleus, the atom and the 
molecule, but encounters increasing resistance as we 
reach higher levels of the complex organism, the 
species, the ecosystem, and especially the human Bociety, ’ 

Sociology deals with abstractionB from the 'reel world' 



but there should be in principle no difficulty since, as Buckley says, 



' it becomes increasingly difficult for any discipline 
to claim that it is dealing with a 'real entity’ or 
'Bubstanoe' while another’s subject matter is an abstrac- 
tion or mental construct. And should the praotitioner 
of any discipline olaim that the mait of focus on the next 
higher level must be explained basioeilly in terms of hie 
unit of analysis, then he must be prepM’ed to give up 
his own autonomy in the face of the similar claims of the 
discipline just below him, Ihe end point of such an 
argument, of course, is the not very helpful evaporation 
of everyone's unit of analysis into a swirl of electro- 
magnetic fields and nuclear forces®* 

Anclllaiy problems for Information processing, inherent in 



the sociological literat\ire thou^ by no means, peculiar to sociolo^, 
may be mentioned more briefly. Social situations by their nature 



1, Buckley, L. ed, Blodern systems research for the bahavioral 
Boientist . Chicago, Aldine Publishing Cc, , 1968, 

2. Nagel, E, The structure of soienoe; problems in the logic of 
solentifio explanation , H,Y, Haroourt, Brace and World, 1961, 

3« Gould, JJ. and Kolb, W.L, oit » 
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note that under conditions of controlled experireontatlon it is 
usual to refer to the Indenendent varla'ble^ whieh Under manipulation 
produces changes which are to he associated with changes or differ- 
ences in the dependent varlablt; , but •this clear cut direct relation- 
ship between two variables has, however^ been a most evasive goal 
for social scientists* . The principal reason is the difficult^;' 
of identifying and controlling other relevant variables. Not only 
may the number of variables be great tut their interrelationships 
may be complex — the simple paradi^ of causal relationship is seldom 
appropriate to soeiologioal analyaiB. To be eff active in terms of 
intellectual aooept ability, an IH system should, in the SEA view, 
aeourately reflect this oomplexity* 

It follows also that problems of terminolo^ should be 
approached with caution. In a field dealing with abstractions, it 
is essential to have regard to the ■writer’s definitions of the terms 
he uses. Subtle distinctions may be crucial to an \mderstanding 
of the ’meaning’ of a document, vis a, -vis others dealing with the 
same empirical world situation, StandM’disatlon in use of termin— 
ologsT, whilst a long term ideal j should not be imposed artifioially 
for so— called convenience — the basis must be a oonoeptual one agreed 
upon by specialists, Termlaologioal control without eoneeptual 
clarification is not lihely to be helpful to specialists — it may 
indeed be harmful , . 

Fowler's^ cor^ents on ' sociplogetac’ are amusing, but at 
the same time, the use of ’ jargon’ whiph makes necessary conoeptusd. 
distinctions ^and which does .represent ,a strictly teehnicaJL use of 
language for a v.^id pm?ppse should , be respected, Ihe use of 




1# Fowler, H.W, A dictionary of modern English •osage , 2nd ed, revised 
by Sir ^nest Gowers. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1965* 
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* abstractitis* to which. Fotvler also refers may be similarly* nocessar 5 ^, 



though it in no doubt often true that the writer ’may end by con- 
cealing his meaning not only from hie readOTB but also from himself* • 



consciouSf and which w© feel to be important, is that between 
specialist or technical and ’everyday’ use of a tarme ThB sooiol— 
ogist’B use of a term such as ’role’ is a reference to something 
quite different from that in the mind of the non^sociologista The 
latter refers to something much closer to ’fimotion’, whereas, to the 
former, role may be defined as * an aspect of social structure a 

named social position characterised by a set of (a) personal qual- 
ities and (b) aotivities, the set being normatively evaluated to 
some degree both by those In the situation and others’ So, for 
instance, two dociunents, both accurately desoribed as dealing with 
the role of the teacher, may deal in fact with different ’things’, 
and need to ba dlstinguishd as such if both sociologist and non- 
sociologist are not to be referred to a proportion of (to them) non— 
relevant material. 



of information processing in relation to the intellectual problems 
of the sooiologioal literature, SEA’s prime conGern, it is imposBible 
wholly to separate abstracting, indexing and classification as in- 
formation processing activities, slnoa these represent ‘sL'icgossive 
reductions of the content of a given document and not ’diffarent’ 
activiti^fs However, since apscific techniques are involved, they 
may bcj separately for convenience, thou^ the same 



1. Gould, J* and Kolb, W.La op * oit . 



A particular kind of distinction of which we have become 



Appropriateness of existing technlcrues of information 
processing 

In considering the feasibility of different techniques 
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consider actions (@9 go oonirol of terminology as fcir is appropriaiQ) 
S'PPly iii each case a llic following seotions contain an aGOonnty under 
these broad headings^ of o-ur thinking at the present time based, in 
oonsu.lt at ion with sociologists, on (a) study and experiineiit with 

tec^nicpies, both in— house and in cooperation with othex's, and 
(b) examina'fcion and disoussion of eiamples illustrating different ‘ 
types of techniques with a self— selected (by virtue of a concern 
with the ’information problem’) group of sociologists in a seminar 
situationo 

The range of ijiiestions studied by the seminar group was 
similar to that upon which other groups were asked to give their 
views. Hie seminar situation, however, allowed detailed diseussion, 
and members could question each other about the propOBitions upon 
which their views wore based® 

The object was to consider the feasibility of different 
kinds of alternatives, not to evaluate specific alternatives — eval- 
uation of the latter kind will only be appropriate when more detailed 
work has been done upon the intellectual basis required effeotively 
to process our material as information. The seminar was convened 
to give us the views of subjoet experts as to the approaoh(es) which 

f 

S’^udying in this greater detail, - ..These views were not seen, 
either by SEA or by members of the semin^ to offer definitive 
guidanoe but rather to add to our knowledg© of the range of views 
to be considered s . • 

• Members wore presented with speelfic ©xamplew of abstracts, 
indexes etc, (about 100 • doomnents were processed In various ‘ways) for 
close examination and comment. In this way it was possible to go 
bsyond general statements of principles, and to consider the practical 
effects of such principles and their aoceptability in the SEA context. 



1BQ:\ 
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All received a folder con'tadiiing the following material, accompanied 



by papers giving toohnical de script ions 

Abstracts (classified and serially numbered) 

Author Index 

Subject Indexes 

ERIC— style Index 
Facet ed Index 
Articulated Subject Index 
PRECIS Index 

Indexes by Journal and Publisher 

General Information 

Outline of Subject Arrangement 
List of Headings end Cross— Ref erences 
Diagrams — Concepts and Conoeptual Links 
Scops and Size of Annual Volume 

The group was given a brief overview of the materieds and 
the ways in which items could (and could not) be used, and questions 
were answered. Various • exercises’ were worked; these were designed 



to give members insight into different approaohes to information 



procQSBing., 



In the following seotions SE/.»S in-house study of intellec- 
tual ijrobletns and the views of seminar members are in turn reported. 




(l) Subject indexing 

(a) In— house study 

SEA’S present study areas indexes (educational and sociol- 
ogical) have not found favoiir with users. No research was needed to 
discover this fact; it was abundantly evident from unsolicited comments. 
For some ptjrposes the system is too broad (e.g, the heading educational 
and sGientific institations attracts in each issue some 100 refer- 
ences), for others too detailed (e.g, subdivisions of currioulum). It 
is, in principle, possible to use the indexes in a poat—oo ordinate 
fashion, but users find it too complicated for convenience. 

Neither of the schemes was intended for bibliographical pur- 
poses. It will be seen that the ’facets’ of the educational scheme are 
not mutually exclusive (of. topics associated with counselling). The 
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soeiological ’faoe-fcs* ai*e not fully enumerated bo that those with 



less sociologloal hackgrotind have diffioulty in deciding in which 
conceptual area to searoh for spaoifio concepts (e.g- role) and we 
have found that ahetractors are eometimea inconsistent in the way they 
deal with such concepts a Ihere is also overlap hetween the two schemes 
(of. social relationships/interpersonal relationships) which in the 



ahsence of clear definition of the difference in scope of these terms 
(primarily a question of level of analysis) may be confusing. 

In the course of preliminary thinking and study of alter- 
native indexing systems we formulated the following requirements i 

(a) Indexes should be suitable for manual searching by 
users, often unaided by librarians. 

(b) Indexes should be capable of production by computer, 
even if at least for the time being SSA's indexes are 
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manually produced. 

(o) Preparation of input should, sinoe indexing like ab- 
stracting is regardad (in view of the problems described) 
as a matter for subject specialist judgment, be a pro- 
cess in which sociologists, who give up their ox^n time 
to contribute to SEA and who are amateurs at indexing, 
can partioipat© wi^h a minimum of instruction. 

(d) Ihe mechaniOB of the system should be such that there is 
bo distortion of the materiai j ' either in representation 
of individual items or of oollections of niateri^., 

(a) Control of terminology is essential (experiments we 
carried out showed that the use of natural Imi^age 
is not effective in such a 'soft* subject area as the 
sociology of eduoation). 

laatJi 
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Apart from varioxis systems of the KlflC (keyvjord in context) 
family t and given that we had not the resources to produce our own 
complete new indexing system, the three main systems availahle are 
the articulated subject index^ being developed by Dr. M, Lynch of 

the Sheffield Postgraduate School of Librarianship and Information 

2 - 
Science, the PflSCIS system being developed by Derek Austin for the 

British National Bibliography and the system developed by E.J. Coates 
for the British Technology Xndex ^. Of a different kind are indexes 
using ‘the ERIC (Educational Hesouroes Information Center) thes- 
aurus of descriptors^* Finally DaJ. Poskett has experimented 
with the production of a classified index by rotation of terms in 
entries in a faceted catalogue^. 



1, Armitage, Janet E, and Lynch, Michael F. 'Articulation in the 
generation of subject indexes by oomputere * Journal of Chemioal 
Bo cum ent at ion , 196Tf 7(3)j 170— 178« 

2* Austin, B, and Butcher, P. PREG-ISr a rotated subject index 
system , London, Gouneil of the British National Biblio^aphy Ltd,, 

1969- 

3- Coates, EoJ, 'Computer handling of social science terms and their 
rslationships' in: Council of Europe, European dooumentation and infox^ 
mation system for eduoatlon, Vol, III Tetdinical Studies . Strasbourg, 
Council of Eiirope Bocumentation Centre for Booumentatlon in Europe, 

1969 - 

4, Edueatioiial Hesouroes Information Center ^esaums of ERIC des- 
criptor s- Washington, U.S. Department of Health, Eduoation and Wel- 
fare, latest ed« 

5. Foskett, D,J. 'Ihe London eduoation classification,* Eduoation 
Libraries Bulletin Supplement 6 , 1963 , 
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Tho following discussioii of alternative kinds of indexing 
system, each of which satisfied requirements (a) and (b) relates 
merely to technical features of the different systems, requirement 
(d) ^ Questions of intellectual organisation of the literature of 
the Booiolo^^ of eduoation, requiremonts (o) md (o) (including 
0a go etruct-ure of cross-^referenoeB in edLphabetical indexes) are con— 
Bidarod in the followiiig sectione It may be argued that this is 
an artificial distinction, but the seminar was organised in this 
77ay so that, for instance, disagreement over collocation of topic 
A with topic Z in a classified index could bo isolated from dis— 
agreemont with the value of the teohni^xe of systematic arrangeznent 
as an aid to searching the literature « TOi© sanie concept analysis 
of a document formed the basis for the entries in all the sample 
indexes and as. far possible the same terminology was used in 
eaoho 



It must be stressed that we had bo consider each indexing 
system at two levels: 

(a) as a mem'ber of a -type (alpfoabetical/olassified, pre-/ 



(■b) as a uniccue system (i«e. as set up by its designer) , 



embodying an individual sot of values about desirable 
and viable cjualities in indexes, and desired to 
achieve a pertiouiar range of performance* “ 



1* Eage the /iBI was developed with scientifio material primarily in' 
mind, the Precis system was developed for use in a service handling 
books, but not, at the present time, items in journals » 
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In expariroontal work we have attempted to st-udy how far 
our material oan he treated appropriately within given individual 
systems, not how to fit our matBrial into the preferred pattern of 
the system dasi^er, thou^ we have, of course, been hounded hy 
the char act eristics of the type of Bystem reproBented by each. In 
so far as the results are at variance with the values and inten- 
tions of the system designer, this should he attrihutod not to the 
system but to the use we have madu of it. Equally, however, 
jud^ent of the results should bo on the basis of (a) the validity 
of our views as to the w^'" in which our material should be treated 
(implicit in the following appraisals of different systems in the 
light of our needs) and (b) the effectiveness with which, xn the 
©yes of Bociologiste of education as arbiters, an individueil 
syetem has been exploited to produce an index of a certain type 
suited to use 1 [^ 5 r sooiologists of education (views of seminar group 
reported on p«3»79) • 

Thus, for instance, it has been found that in many oases 
an accurate description of a document can only be a detailed one 
in that, if Buhjeots Mi-e not analysed in depth, desoriptiona are 
either incomplete or so general as to convey no uiiefhl information. 
E.g, a study (SEA, 6(1), 30) of ’SoGial olass origin and academio 
suecess* is one of a great ma^ on the general topic of social 
class and achievement, A distinguishing feature of this study is 
that ’suocesB’ is broadly defined ^ , entering a prestigeful oeovip— 
ation and, ♦using the acgidemic profession as an example of a 
prestigeful ocoupation* , is defined therefore for the, j>urposes of 
this study as ’holding positions at top-ranking universities’. 
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■‘iddi'fciotiSil.ljri "tlie s'tij.dyj in dlesiXing wi"bli sooia.1 cX&ss^ 
foouBBes on 'two speoifio eysioms of s-tnafifioaiion, in reoruitmenl; 
to high— ranking ■unlverBities of those having attended low— ranking 
■universities (the latter tending to draw snudenta from lov/er 
classes), and in recruitment to high— raiding n- iverBlties from 
high-ranking umlversities (appointment tending to be asaooiated 
with sooial class )<> A more specif ic description then 'social 

class and achievement* would he 'social ola,ss origin €md equality 
in occupational opportunity ' j the actual situation investigatod 
was 'the pcssiblG assooiatiou of univeraity attended and Boolal 
class origin \fri,th appointment to posts in prostige universities*. 
Neithor fully conveys the si^ificanoe of the study as one of 
’social stratif ioation, resulting from sa association (direct 
or indirect) hotween Bccial class origin and career opportunity, 
as jjerceived in the recruitment of personnel to prestige estab— 
lielinients e.gs prestige univarsitiGs* * (See figure over- 
leafi) 

The effect I've system should enable the subjects of 
documents, analysed to the sa'fcigfaotion of subject Bpeeialists by. 
subject Bpeoialist abstrhbtors' (sbm© subjects are less, some 
more oomploac), ■ to be conveyed without distortion, fully and 
without ambiguity to sobioldglBt of edubation. users. 



PIOTHE 31 AMLYSIS OF COHTEIf OP SEil iffiSTiL'lCT 6{l), 30 
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The coordinate indexes may he contrasted with post coordinate, 
and. alphahetical with classified arrangement of subject statementB . 

We ruled out keyword indexes of the KWIC (kejrword in con- 
text) family , except in so far as speolally prepared phrasss or 
’translated’ titles mi^t be used instead of actual titles^. This 
pcssibility was explored but it was found that an adequate expression 
of the Bubjeets of many of our documents required a phrase too long 
foi* the standard IflflC format, KWOG (keyword out of context) indexing 
was an alternative, but it was felt that having reached this point, 
one mi^t take the further step to en articulated subject index, 
the first processing stage of which is a KWOG, 

The articulated subject index (ASI), as used in scientific 
fields, is applied to material which can be described relatively con- 
cisely, relatively un^biguously and relatively consistently. A 
rainimuia amount of control is therefore required in input prepar- 
ation to produce reliable index entries under required headings, 
in a well organised display. The simple algorithm employed merely 
reQpiires that certain forms of linguistic structur’e be avoided and 
it is recognised that it may be neoessary to oontrol e,g, compound 
teiwis either in compilation of phrases or by pro^am. 

It is oladrood that the scheme is potenti^ly ’a widely 
adaptable procedure which can be applied In any of a wide ran^ of 
disciplines’, and that ’it may be possible in time to develop this 
simple model yet fwther to aooommodate more complex foiros of stru'cture’^. 

Readers not familiar with the systems upon which we offer comment 
in this ^id following sectio.us will find desoriptions of them in the 
works cited on p. 3 , 49 „. -■ k < ' . 

2. Titles as descriptions have been found to be inadaquat© (see p,3,n8) . 
3* Armitage, Janet E, and lynch, Michael P, op<p lt . 
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It seemed to us liighly likely that, oui* material would hring to 
1 -i gh t prohlsms not enooimtered in science fields hut that hy a 
greater effort in prepairation of indexing ^irases, such as is deman- 
ded hy many indexing systems , the program would at the least offer 
facilities for the automatic generation and organisation of required 
index entries. We felt too that we might be of assistance in the 
further development of the system, 

in the oourse of experimental work carried out in coopea?— 
at ion with Miss Janet Armitage, of Dr, Lynches team, a number of 
problems etaerged; 

(1) Standardised terminolo®r was essential, 

(2) TOie oomplexity of the sub,jeots dealt with in o\ir 
material leads to much longer phrases than is 
conimon with scientific material and thus to index 
entries which demand more effort on the part of 

the user to transpose to their original form. (Such 
subjects cannot normally be treated adequately by 
using several short phrases instead of one long one,) 

( 3 ) There is frequent occurrence of coordinate ooncepts 

e,g. Reliability of differentiation in verbal reason- 
ing, vocabulary and personality, m means of prediction 
of performance amongst college of oducation students. 
TOiere are two system devices for this situation: the 

writing of separate phrases or the ’ampersand* program 
facility^, which distinguishes between ’and’ as an 



1, Only recently av^lable, 

Er|c 2D2.. 
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airticulaliing devioc and ’and’ as a cooi'din.a’bing device, 
and in fad gen.ena'bes sepana'te phrases, This is appro— 
priai© w]b.en "the items joined hy ’and* are treated separ- 
ately and conseoutivsly, but not in cases where the 
items arc treated oonourrontly althou^ for some reason 
it is not possible to specify their relationship one to 
another, The inability to specify ’nested’ terms as 
entry points osceept to one. level is a disadvantage, e,g. 
(eoonoiaiG (political ond (social chajago)) ) is not allowed, 
(4) 'IhorQ is frecfuent occun'enoe of oompound terms of two 
kinds s the eomplosi noun phrase^,' which may include up 
to three or more component terms (e,ga ideal self con- 
cept, disadvantaged family environment ) , and the phrase 
linked by pr©position(s) (e.g, perceptions of role of 
teacher, attitudes to teacher). The two are sometimes 
alternative forms (e.g, teacher role) hut not always 
(e.g, 'teacdier atti tudes * is not the equivalent of 
’attitudes to teacher’ ) , Both kinds of phrase can 



le It is otir impression that sooiologioal writing contains a higher 
proportion of nouns than most other vwiting, and that nouns are often 
used where other parts of speech or another ^ammatioal strueture 



would strictly be more ’correot’ (e,g. 



’ achieveinent * in * achievement 






t 
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sometimes "bsoome split in a misleading way, and 'beyond 
a certain level of* complexity recent pro^am modif— 
ications do not solve these problems. 

( 5 ) A further complication is caused by the fact that the 
Bubject area with which a document deals is not the 
only factor of concern to our users » Two documents 
may deal with precisely the same problem (e.g« one an 
airing of opinions, the other an empirical study) hut 
only one will be relevant for the user*s purposea We 
therefore found it neoessory to Include appropriate 
qpaslification in the description (©»ge oomments on, 
preliminary report on). However the selection of most 
frequently used words is an important system principle 
In organising the display. Such qualifying terms, 
which we would not wish to bring to the fore as »sub*. 
headings*, are selected in this way because of their 
frequency. Some alternative principle by which terms 
with greater information content are seleoted would b© 
preferable. 

Those Eire all problems of which account may perhaps be taken 
in the further development of the system. For our immedlat© purposes 
in preparing sample indexes (both by oomputer and manually) it was 
found that, with a few simple rules for phrase preparation additional to 
those specified 'by the system designers^, and , by deletings the instruction 



1, Work both on phrases derived' from oh phraBes written. 

■ • f or the; pu^ tha% such rules are essential. 
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■fco s^lecl; lay frequency of word use), i"b was poBsib3,e consis'bently 
to generate entries which, were accurate representations of Bu'bjeots, 

The cost is sometinies one of undesirable clumsiness of expression* 
However such phrases should be compared not with phrases which des- 
cribe scientific dootunents but with statements of problems as made 
by sociologists (of* SEA, 6(l), 113* *A study of the differences 
between culturally— advantaged and disadvantaged and between acad- 
emically successful and unsuccessful tenth— grade students on the 
variable of universalistic/partieularistic modes of resolving 
conflict *) 6 

The work involved in phrase writing, once the initial 
concept analysis has been made, does not impose a burden greater 
than that of preparing input for more formadised indexing systeins- 
Thus, even thou^ an advantage is partially lost, the system is 
in no way handicapped in this respect relative to other syeteme. 

Our experimental work was felt to be suffiolent3-y promising to 
justify including an AST amongst others for study in o\ir seminar. 

We were fortunate in having an opportunity, through the 
good offices of P.J. Foskett, and by permission of A.J, Wells of 
the British National Biblio^aphy, to cooperate with Derek Austin 
in an experiment in the preparation of aE ^GIS index to a sample 
of about 50 SEA doouments. 

The P^CIS system is in many respects similar to the ASI in 

» f 

that , both off er ^ arrangement, both are,, two •stag© sys— 

tfins,; a pomplete desoriptlpn of the document appears at every entiy 
point, there is index.er designation of terms tp be used as entiy points. 
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T At! gt 1 08^ "b© 8^j3^Xi8(3.e Soi^lij 33 33r^~fc^^3j si*3 ^xt 

pi'ocess of deveXopraeni: a 

Tlie s"fc arising poin."t for "tlie prisparal; ion of a sef of PHT^GIS 
entries for a given document is, eitlier on paper or in the lnd 03 cer»s 
head, something very akin to the titXe— like description from which 
the entries are derived^ Xhe ASI entries are generated hy a 

process of permutation and there are rules to ensure that oXosely 
related conoepts or terms are not separateds But aXthou^i the 
index entries, taken as they stand, should not give a misleading 
first impression, use is essentially a process, conscious or suh— 
conscious, of translation of the entry hack into its original form. 

It is the natural language structure and citation order of the 
ASI jripiit description (not the variahle forms of the set of index 

3^0lg,ting to a given dooument^ whxoh should he compared with 
the discrete elements and fornialised indication of relationships 
in the pnECTS entry - both are in their way preserved context systems. 
There is then the further and separate question of the extent to which 
the manipulation procedures hy which individual entries are generated 
(permutation in the ABl, rotation in PRECIS) help or impede the 
user* s comprehension of the content of an entry. 

With regard to structure and oitation order, natural l^guage 
Is flexible hut may he more loose, and oonsistency is likely to he 
lower. In practice, however, an individual prohahly, if our experience 
is typical, tends to develop patterns for similar treatment of similar 
Items, as in ahstractingj if so, such patterns, set down in guidelines, 

may he taught. The advantage of natural language is , immed.iapy in 
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oonununicatioti* However, in the ceae of complex suhjeots reqp.irinff 
lengthy description, immediacy of conummication may "be "better 
served hy setting dovm. the su."bject in a series of smaller Tanits as 
in PIfflCIS. Mental effort is still required of the user, since he 
jimst supply soiiie of the implicit links, and the oruoial >.ju©Btion is 
whether the formal manner in which the subject is then presented 
(a pattern is essential, since natural language links may he lost) 
matches reasonahly well with the uaer*s thou^it patterns, or is so- 
alien that it is prefera"ble for him to ’struggle* with natural 
language. 

The model employed ^ the PKBCIS system is of a systems— 
analytic type, and relates to a new general classification being 
developed in which there will b© separate vocabularies of entities 
and attributes^. The ’logic’ of the system however (as seen in the 
rules for classing) does not consist of a set of propositions 
derived from the model but, as Austin points out, is ’invested’ 
in.it. The rules ’are based on the .reGOgnltion of certain fun— 
damentad relationships^ between entities and thGir attrl"butes, or 
between one entity and another’ • 

Tn the SEA context, the distinction between these types 
of concepts is very hard to apply. Inoonolusive discussion as 



1. Austin, D, Porthooming introduction to PHEGIS system. 

- ’ .2. Austin, D. op. , olt . . 

3. The ^hehic, attributive and possessive relationships, the inter— 
active, defined as causal relationship, together with a fifth, the 
phase relationship, which Is now being developed. 
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to tha nature of * entitatlvity* may "be found in tlie socio— 
1 2 

logical literature . Smelser points out that there are in faot 
various conceptual frameworks. For example, a person may he 
attributed many roles | at the same time a role does not refer to 
a complete person hut, studied across persons, the concept of role 
is itself an entity, analytically separate from the suhjeets amongst 
whom roles, role— relationships eto. operate . In another perspective 

the relationship hetweon the oonoepts of * person' and 'role', as 
an entity, he the subject of study* status of any ooncept 

within a system is assigned to it by the researcher for the purposeB 
of a given study* Accurate repreBentation of siibjects must there- 
fore depend upon recognition of the researcher ’s view of his 
'problem* (consistency in description should siinilarly be seen in 
these tei'ms), rather than upon reference to one selected model# 

With regard to relationships, also, the distinotion 
between active and passive systems is not meaningful in the socio- 
logical oontext* 'Activity* and 'passivity* are alien notions 
in relation to social systems which by definition 'denote patterns 
of interhum^ behaviour which are interdependent in such a way that 
any change in one pattern is attended by ehanges in the others’ 
Identification of types of variables may be more helpful in categ^ 
©rising coiicepts* 

TOier© has been disoussion with the Precis designers on 
these questions, which relate to the theoretioal basis of the 
schemri and it is understood that a more complex model has been 
developedj Pull details are not yet available, but for instance 
in experimental work it has been found possible to distinguish 
between (a) research in which the subjeots of a research (or some 
characteristic of them) are the Bubject of research and (b) res— 
eareh in which the aim is not to study any eharact eristic of a 



1. Borgatta, Edgar P» ed* gooiologioal methodology 1969 * San 
Francisco, Jossey— Bass, 1969- 
Smelser, iTsJ* op * oit. 

3* Lundberg, G«Ai, Sohi*agi ' ObG; and Larsen, 0#N, goOiology * 3rd 
ed* New York and London, Harper & Row, 1963* 
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of su'bjec'ts^ Taiit urartliei* "tlie oiiaj'ac'teriB’tio Is "blie 
subject of ittvostigation aad the selection of one set of subjeots 
rather than, another Is of no significanco in the design of the 
research. 

Other problems remain for investigation. We feelj, for 
instance^ that the funotion of the * qualifier * j in descriptions of 
subjects for use in specialist fields, and In particular in social 
seienee fields, needs consideration. In experimentation with SEA 
8ii3.d in handling SNS material, the qualifier has been used to 
*establi„li the context in which the lead concept is considered in 
the document indexed', This has been taken to indicate the 
discipline and/or material world context, in a specialist field, 
even on® drawing on several disciplines, it may be better to 
indicate the approach eraployed (structural-functional, ~ Parsonian, 
developmeatal perspective, rate of retiirn analysis) than to in- 
dioate the field of study since boundapies at this level are so 
It may be, except in the case of purely descriptive 
writing, that the specific material world context studied would be 
more accurately indicated an a limiting factor on the ■understanding 
of general behaviour patterns than as * context', which by definition 
implies * something broader'. 

Such questions are important ones if the essential nature 
of sociological thi^ing is not to be misrepresented. They are 
also import^it if. our sociologist contributors are to b© enabled ■ ■ 
to speolf^. thQ subjects of the document s they handle for indexing 
purposes. Ihe kind of statement required (both oontant and 'logic' 
of the individual entiy— i.e. rules determining citation order); must 
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not Gonfliet with, the ways in which sociologists organise their 
data and their ideas. 



The whole question Odf modifioation in description for 
differont groups of users and for different purposes (e.g. de^ee 
of depth) is difficult hut important, Ideadly one would hope that 
e. single string might he prepared in a onoe—for— all analysis, from 
which sets of entries could he generated for a range of services 
with different orientations. The SEA view is that this would 
require a team of subject specialists oovoring adl disciplines, 
if possihl© engaged pa.^-t— time in academio work and actively working 
in the discipline. Even with these ciroumstancos, we feel that a 
once— f03>-ali concept analysis woudd prohahly not he viable, if the 
signifioanoe of a work, an well as what it is in terms of the 
author's intentions, is to he oonveyed to the user. It is more 
likely that a network of speeialist Bervices, thou^ possihly 
using a system technically compatible, would (despite duplication 
of effort) more effectively meet the needs of specialists. Such 
services, with contrihutors in immedieite contact vfith developments 
in thexr disciplines, would he better able to achieve the, necessary 
identification with I’Qsearohers ' conceptual isat ion procasses for 
accuracy in representations of subjects, 

VJith regard to the meohanioB of the. Bystsm the use of a 
process of rotation (as opposed tc permutation in the ASl) ensures 
that the citation ordar is held cOiiStant in all the entries gener- 
ated from an input description. Less mental annnastios therefor© 
are required of the user In reading the . entry. To help him still 
further, relationships between elements in the desoription of a 
complex subject are often expressed in prepositional phrases to which 
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attontion is drawn 'by changa of' typa faeSj rather than by any 
formal meaJis (e»g‘. punotuation symbole)* althou.^ simple possessive 
or attributive relationships are indicatoi positionally, and the 
formal three-part structure of an entry carries additional relational 
informat ion* Ihe main effort rec[uirad of the user, tliereforo, in 

formulating a cohesive staiisnient of s, subject, is to start at the 
end of the phrase end read backwards^ making a small intellectual 
leap from each element to the precoding one* 

Austin, Coates and othors consider chaining as an alter— 
native proooduro and conclude that there is undue nQlse for users 
entering the index at or near the stai't of the chadn^* This may 
not be too inconveiilent if users are making a search of the liter— 
aturo as a means towards rather than as a oonseiiuGnce of the for- 
mulation of their requircimentSe Ifevertheiess if it were decided 
to oouple such an index with an arraiigemont of abstracts other than 
olassifieation by subject, the tracing of individual abstracts 
dispersed throu^out the file vrauld be tedious* Additionally, if 
space etc. permits, the complet© ro^esentation of a subject at 
every entiy point is clearly preferable. The SLIC technique is 
attractive but, as compfucod with PP^Cl'S , does not readily allow the 
indication of relationships. 



i. Austin, D. and Butcher, P. op. Pit * 
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Iji terms of use of spao© and other economio considera 
tione, P.XiSOIS may ha considered a luxury system* Oiven, ho\-jever, 
that the econoniics are ©.cceptahlej and given that the theoretioal 
model •underlying the struoture of the entries does not oonflict 
witli the intellectual approach to the literature of the user, the 
appropriateness of the meohanics of the system is felt to he 
entirely a matter of user preference for one kind of visual 
stimulus (e«e» linguistic oues /formalised pattern in the two 
systems discussed so far) rather than another* (Even so there 
are a ntirnher of relevant factors, e*gs academic hackground and 
training, work hahits, verhal/visuo-spatial ability are some of 
the user variahles, featiires of typography, layout etc, are amongst 
the system variahles, ) At this stage, the possible economic 
constraints are impossible to predict, hut it was clear that the 
experimental work was of considerable interest and that an assess- 
ment of user reaction would be valuable. 

As an alternative, a system which produces an index 
similar in many respects to a P.llHGIf3 rndex, but rather more eoonom— 
ioal of space, is that developed for the BrltlBh Technology Index 
(BTI) by E*J, Coates, Like the P.<dDCIS system, it offers an alpha- 
betical ^rangement, is pr©coordinat©d| eontrasting like PIODCIS 
with an ASI, relationships are indicated and, as Coates stresses^s 



1, doates, E,J, op , oit » 
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formal s-fcatements of subjects in accord ifltli an algoritbm broadly 
sijnilar to tbat of ffiECIS « 



classified arreaigement of doetunent descriptions, it is designed ae 
e, one stage system. However, if used in tbe context of an abstrac- 
ting service, it ■would be ^pected tbat there would bo a separation 



a two stage system. 

Anotlier difference between the two eystems is that in the 
BTZ system the subject description appears only one© in the index, 
urider its lead concept but not under other key concepts. Uaers 
entering the index tmder other concepts in the string are referred 
to the rnain entry by means of a system of invertod cross— ref erences . 
As Austin^ points out, the effeot of this praotice Is that in depth 
indexing *the number of subject ©leraents from which only references 
ore made always exceeds the number of salient entries, so that some 
pages ••• seem to lose impact ly cousistir,g largely of referehces*. 
However, again, in the oontcart of an abstracting service,, document 
references would be expected to aoeompany the first half of the 
inversion referenee, eliminating the need to erose-refer between 
heading. 



a ’tendency to handle coneepts In their substantive form*» ^is may 
not be too great a dis^vantage where this tendency appears to exist 



Unlike PrUOOlS, which is intended bo be ooupled with a 





1. Coates, B.J. op » olt . • ■ 

2. Austin, D. Forthcoming introduotlon to PHBCIS system. 



3. Austin, OP . pit . 
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in iilio li‘tera't'ULr©j alihou^ ii may (cfo Sliim d.v?ollers« Childaren) 
inhibit immediate comprehension. But it does lead to clumsiness 
(e.ga East Africans s Universities), it could lead to infor- 

mation loss (©.go ^Maternal deprivation* would not be sought, under 
♦Mother «..*). 

Thera are further points of contrast * TOie method involves 
th us© of Inversion in citing compound terms | this oaimot be avoided 
Vfhere compounds often consist of two or more substantives this may 
be confusing (e.g. Motivation, achievement ) j where the (qualifier is 
an adjeotivo (e.g. maternal expectations) it is, at the least, irr- 
itating. With regard to teohnique for indicating relationships 
between concepts in a sbring, whereas the PIB3CIS system relies upon 
citation order backed up by the us© of prapositional phrases, the 
BTl system employs citation order and punotuational. symbols. Ihe 
latter recjuires a greater effort on the part of the user, at least 
initially. 

Thus, whilst in their ’formal* approach the two systems 
have much in common, the BTI system has important differences in 
terms of mechanios which roqulr© to be examined, as in the case of 
PRECIS, from SE/i.*s viewpoints of intelleotual acceptability and 
acceptability to users xh the first instance, ^d ultimately then 
with regard to practical feaslbilityc 

Our work has not advanced to the point at which it would 
have been appropriate to present a BTI— style index to the subject 
experts at oior seminar. A sample index has been produced indep- 
endently by E.J. Coates. However, it is difficult on this basis 
tb" xne potential of the system in relation to indexing 'i ' 
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the litor£rttu*c of the sooiologjr of ©duoation, for the reason that, 
hooause of prohlems of termlnolo^ and concept analysis, the potential 
of 35TB“t©ni d.ooB not ©niong© 

ConBidaning tlie system in tlieonetioaJ. terais, tliQara oj:*o two 
inain px*o*bleinB to be noted# TOie finst nelates to BTI’s practice 
with regard to esiiaustivity and Bpecifiolty, Its » exh^istivity is 
a function of the choice of the whole paper as the unit to be 
summarised. Its specifioity is the measure of precision with which 
the index heading corresponds to the summarised idear-conteat of the 
whole paper* 



From SHl4*s point of view, ©xhausti^rity can sometimeg only 
be achieved (e.g. In the case of soine books) by the use of a smaller 
iinit than the whole document. Kiis is recognised by Coates who uses 
more than one string in several eases in his sample index. However, 
summarisation at any level may be difficult to achieve, and to avoid 
infoimiatioa loss it may be necessary to oniamerate all the variahles. 
and to do so in the same String, For ox^ple, a subject such as 
•teacher pw?ticipat±oh in decision-making (in the eommunity) viewed 
in relation to teacher role expectations* is not helpfiffl.y eiumnarised 
as * social interaction of teachers?. Similarly it is not adequate 
to select one variable only from several selected for ; study by a 
resear^er (e.g. ’association of attainment and sooiometrio status 
with reported delinquent behaviour* is not, as in Coates* sample 
index, appropriately summarieed as * adhievement * of •withdrawn* or 
•ag^essive* students). 



Coarb#Sj oit# 
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Tiae second- problem is ■bh.a’t of "bhe theoretical model to 
which the BTI algorithm relates, aaid is almost identical to the 
problem described with regard to the PRECIS system. In the first 
place, the use of a oausal model is inappropriate to the sociolog- 
ical literature. Secondly, emphasis on the ' oonorete thing* tends 
to lead to distortion in statement of subject. It is unnecessary 
to repeat our arguments with regard to this approaoh. 

Coates indicates various ways in which the system may be 
modified within its general frameworlc. For instance, it would be 
possible to employ a different facet order. Again one mi^t refer 



at each entry point to the abstract rather than cross-referencing. 



Nevertheless this would not solve the fundamental intelleotual 



problems. 



As it stands, it would seem that the system enforces a 



distortion of the sooiological perspeotive, limiting it to a view of 
eduoation as a situation in which ’Eduoands are the recipients of 
eduoative action carried on by Edueators*, 



1. Coates, EoJ. and Nicholson, I, •British Technology Index - a 

study of .the applloation of oomputer processing to index production* , 
ins; Cox,; N. S.M. and Grose, M. Wi eds, Orgaaizat ion and 'handling of 
blbliographiG records by "oomputer : NeWdastle upon ;^ne. Oriel Press, 

2. ■ Goa;tes4:; E. J. " /op^ oit f.. - ■ 
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As in th© cae© of the PRECIS s^rstem, the algorithm is 
*^hvested.’ in the system. There seems therefor© noreason in prin- 
ciple why it should not he developed to take account of a more complex 
conceptual model. Peatures of the system such as the use of punct- 
uation symbols as relational operators^ which may confuse inexperienced 
index usersy might then receive less prominence^ or alternatively 
natural language phrases mi^t he used as a matter of course| there 
are several precedents in Coates* sample index (e.g. 'correlation 
with * ) . 

Technical featiires inherent in the system (e.g. deriving 
from chain indexing techniques) would remain for assessment in tenns 
of user reaction* Such questions would have to he weighed against 
economic etc. questions. Ihe general ©ffeot, however, would he 
somewhat to blur the distlnotion between the present BTI system and 
the p:^CIS system now being developed, perhaps to a point at which 
the effort would not be justified. There has as yet, however, been 
no discussion with Mr. Coates, so that more detailed comment would 
be premature. 

It was oonsidered that a precoordinate index wotild be more 
appropriate for SEA users than a £Ost_Goordin^te__ind^x on account of 
the complex subjects of many doeiiments-. Such an index is far from 
ideal for use in an . Index appearing within a journal, thou#i possibly 
helpful to individual users who maintain a personal (e.g. punohed card) 

adoption of an indexing ■system of the 
latter type within the US ERIC (Educational Resouroes , Inf pimat ion 
Center) system, some of whose products are known and used by respon- 
dents to one or our questionnaires (see p.3.15), it was felt that 
ithe method should be : illustf ated and disoussed by our seminar ^^oup. 
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It proved impossilDle to -uso the Thesaurus of ERIC descripr- 
tora^ for this purpose since a oonaiderable proportion of the 
oonoepts represented in our scunple of doeuments did not figure in it® 

O'. _ . » 

Foalcett faults it on more general grounds! * loose terminolo^rj in-, 
consistent application of subject headings y varying treatment of 
comperable headings in suh— dividing (o.g. Physios and Chemistry), laclc 
of necessary and even eommonplaco headings and reforences*® 

It was decided, since some users were familiar with ERIC 
products, to follow the ERIC practice of not providing cross-refer-. 
ences (though there would soein to he no rea,son in principle why 
this should not he done) so that the last of Poakett’s points 
caused us no prohlcm® Laok of necessary headings was a considerahle 
prohlemi only ahout one third of the required concepts wore indexed 
in the thesaurus in the form required, and even when near equivalents 
and ’use* references were included, 40 ^ of oiar concepts were still 
missing* Many of these are, as Poskatt suggests, comraonplace . It 

was to he ©xpected that some sooiologioal concepts would not he in™ 
eluded, hut it was found that only 60^ of the required educational 
terms were present* A strong Amerloan bias in terminology is also 
to he noted, and many of the terms descrihmg the administrative 
Btruoture of education, in countries other than the United States 



i. Educational Res.oureeslnf of mat ion Oentef op * oit * 

, 2. Poskett, Ds J, and Humify, M. J, ’Documehtation of eduoatloh in the 
United Kingdom with an account of other seml-meohanised and mechanised 
systems of interest^* ins Go-dndil of Europe European dooumentation 
i^nd information system for education® Vol* II National r.eports * 
Strashourg, Council of Europe Documentation Centre for Dooumentation 
In Europe, 1969* 
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©!■© lacdcing. 

As an aA-fcarnstive iDasis w© considered -fclie -tliesaurus of 

i 2 

Berhyd-fc end Schmidt , Foskett coinmontB of this thesaurua: 'Another 

thseaums has hoen produced "by Case WeBtern Reserve University. This 
has heen eonstruotod hy the team originally engaged "by the U.S. Office 
of Education to prepare its own thesaurus j hut the two ^oups parted 
company at some stage, and conee^ently there are now two American 
thosaairuses. The CWRU effort is much superior , has a dearly 

striicture, and avoids most of the faults mentioned ... ^with 
regard to the Thoaa urus. of ERIC do b or ip tors*] . W© would not recommend 
that this he used as it stands, however, mainly on the ^oomds that 
it has heen prepared from examination of American literatiire, and 
lacks many terms and aspects found elsewhei'e*. Wo fotind that a 
larger proportion of our sooiologioal concepts wore listed hut in 
terms of overall inolusion/exclusion rate the pattern was siiailar 
to that of the IsEIO thesauius. It was therefore decided to compile om* 
own list of subject headings, and this was used hoth for an ^IC— style 
index and, with the inclusion of a struetur© of cross-references, for 
the other typos of index also. As far as possihl© the numher of 
©ntries per document was cpnf ined to a maximum of around five as in 
the ERIC system, though this is not invariahle. 



1. Barhydt, Gordon C. and Sohmidt, Gh^les T, Information retrieval 
thpsaurus of educati on terms . Cleveland, Press of Case Western Hes- 

, . erve University, 19 ^^ 

2. Foskett, I), J, and .Humhy, M. J:, op . oit . 
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W^om quee-bionnaire informa-bion* it was evident that there 



is an overwhelming preference for an alphahetical rather than a 
classified index . We foresaw too that the complete prohlenis with 
which many SEA dociamonts deal were likely to produce elassification 
symhols of a greater longth than most users were likely to tolerate. 
There is the additional disadvantage with a classifiod index that 
it is a three-stage system (index of concepts index of subjects 
^ original documents in library use or abstracts in a service such 
as SEA), as compared with the (two-stage) alphabetical index. The 
advantages of such an index, however, in a field in which searches 
seem to proceed often by exploration rather than retrieval of items 
on specific topics, eura widely recognised. Also, althou^ some 
services used by sociologists of education employ the toehni«iues 
of broad grouping by topic or study area, none c^uld be said to be 
based on a detailed formal scheme of olassifioation, and users were 
therefore exprossing an opinion without experience of using a 
olassified system. 'ibeperimentation therefore seemed desirable. 

With regard to possible types of clasBification, the 
inadequacy of hierarchical schemes for the documentation of modern 
specialist literature, particularly in developing inter disciplinary 
fields, is now generally accepted, Poskett levels the following 






BohemeB: »la^ of preGise detaiii cross-olassif- 



ication, which aAlows "s^ohjras”, or the provisidh of more than 
one" pl^enf A*afte.aoplb^:with ^ 

mafi^g thdr ^dto eiM^ohsist 
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■topica ty -tlie sanie, or similar, sub— divisions | inadequate maohlnery 
for revision, which means a la^ of places for r^w subjoc-ts until 
such tims as a new edition of the scheme is published* • 

Modem techniques of olassif ication tend instead to 
employ methods of facet analysis. This is generally seen to be 
more flexible and to allow of a detailed * synthetic* represent— 
at ion of the subjects of individual documents, whilst at the same 
time offering a principle for consistent collocation of subjects 
by means of a prescribed facet order^. 

The content of an appropriate scheme for the sociology 
of education and general questions of intellectuai organisation 
were considered separately by the seminar ^oup and are held over 
for discussion in the next (seoond) section. For the purposes 
of the present discussion, it is enough to say that we had been 
experimenting, at D.J. Foslcett's suggestion, with the addition of 
sociological facets to his faceted scheme for education, A 
major problem was that of deciding upon an aeceptable preferred 
order and this was one of the reasons for which we were attracted 
hy Foskett*s suggestion that rotation he used to afford entry in 




1, For a detailed account of , dpvelppments in olassif 
see Foskett , Ds r Glaseif ication; for; a .general index languages a 

r review of recenttres:ear.ohi byr the ^ Classif ication Research Group, 



London, _Jbihrau^45.sp?A 
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a classified index under each element of -the classification of a 
dooiament^. 

Foskett had in mind, however, the library eituatlonj in 
the context of an abstracting service some of the technical aspects 

of such a system have to he rethou^t, 

Foakett's intention was that a ■bihliogra^ical citation 
should he given at every entry point and, envisaged in the lihrary 
context, this would clearly he effeetlve. In an ahatracting 
service, however, hihliographical details are accompanied hy an 
ahstract, and for economic reasons it Is impossihle to give a full 
ahstract at every entry point in a rotated index. most satis- 

factory solution seems to he a verhal » translation* ^ of the class- 
ification of the document wherever it appears in the rotated file, 
together with a reference (e.g. serial numher) to a separate file 
of ahstracts. 

As compared with classification for library purposes, a 
complete representation suhoeot of a numher of BEA*s &. ogix ^ 

ments rarf^, fallB^^^l^^^ However, a restriction, 

perhaps to a maximum of six, even at the risk of incompleteness 
or possihly diatortion, would seem to he essential from the point 
of view of usahility for the majority. 



O 

ERIC 



1. Foskett oonsiaers also ohedn'i^^^^ ebnciudes W4t” it is 

iuit classified entry at ea^ 



, V 






point . 

2, I.e. a statemant, in tela^aphic form, of the concepts represented 
in the class ificat ion of a given do eument, which could he automat- 
ically generated hy computer. 
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This orsates, even so, another problem in following 
Foskett’e intentions. ^e notation preferred by Poskett oonaists 
of pronounce able three letter groups, with number groups for 
countries. Illustrating his system, Poskett uses a KWIC-type pres- 
entation of classification syinbols; with as many as six elements 
each of three oharacters (needing space for five groups of three 
characters on either side of the central position) this is unecon- 
omical of spaoe. As an alternative one may use transposition 
(e.g, Bab Deb Hib - Deb Hib (Bab) etc.) rather than an emphasis 

shifting techni<lue, e.g. Bit Bim 

-Buf Bit 
Buf Btnc 

It has been suggested that it would be possible instead 
to retain the string in its original order and use heavy type to 
indicate the term being indexed but, since this term would not be 
aligned with those above and below, users mi^t find this con- 
fusing. 

We ©noountered other hotatiohal problems. Bucli a syllabic 
notation has a limited hospitality^ and, from the poin^^^^ of view of 



. ■: 



vV ; j: .r 



1, Stuart— Jones, E.A.L. •Education olassifioation — some baslo 
problems and the London Edueation scheme.* Eduoation Libraries 



Bulletin, I969f 36, 2—17 < 
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adding facets to tlie LEG sclieme^, sine© LEG uses B-T, tHia leaves 
little scope for extension. Additionally it is rarely the case that 
the struoture of the notation may he used to refleot the intellectual 
structure of tha scheme. TOiese practical considerations seem to ove: 



ride the undouhted mnemonic quality of such a notation. 



Two symhols of relation are recommended in Foskatt’s introduction 
to ohfa scliemej the colon indicating the » influence phase*, and the diag- 
onal stroke for other relationshipB. In practice, in the London 

2 

Institute of Education lihrary, 5 phase relations are now oatered for : 
si, generalf s2, bias; s3, oomparison and difforenoei s4» influencei s5, tool. 

In a type of system which, in terms of meohanics of use, already makes 
greater demands upon users than they are accustomed to, this adds yet 
farther oomplexity. Not all these relations (e.g, s4 s5) would 

occur in SEA document subjects, but others (e.g. interaction) would be 
required if it were considered necessary to specify nature of relation- 
ships, For seminar purposes it was decided that this might make the 



indox appear tmd'uly foriBidcw'bl©© 

Despite certain limitations imposed by this type of system 
per ae. and the need to madlftr, for SEA'S purposes, upon the specific 
system reoommended by D.J. Foskett, the reactions of sooiologist eoll- 
eagues to experimentation in the ways outlined were sufficiently en- 
ooura^ng to justify the inclusion of a system which mi^t be described 



raodsllad on,.“bha't o:C 



p. As. rn.,Mide ..i^ _raontio«ed ^ facets, 

althou^ concepts from about 800 doouments were used in establishing the 
' froraf 'h-Samiple itiO dboumehts were ±n- 

cluded wnd -hdtated^^f or iths; ; purpose;,; of, dlXustrat^fiii .^tiv^he .seminar. ^ 

.- the .time, the use pf le.^/cers .phqnouneed alljEe avoided, and oom- 

Ic^ aTifi obscene associations eliminated, it was fotmd that the available 
"barely f^^ts"ev^ -f6^' thitf limited number of 

ERj e 2* S*fcua37^-»Jona©« E.AaL* op * 
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Nevei-theless, we bad two major reservationa in respect 
of problems whieb would require resolution, before we would b© prep- 
arod to adopt such a system. In the first place, althou^ we were 
able, tentatively, to eBtabli^i a number of sociological facets, it 
was impossible to find any prineiples for ordering items within 
facets which would be genei'ally acceptable. Hather than impose 
an artificial or, to our users, intollectually incongrucnt, 

(however logical) structure, we preferred to aocept the fact and to 
use alphabetical order within facets* This, however, is to 
forego a major strength of the system. No specificity is lost, 
providing the alphahetioal index is suffioiently speciflo, but it 
does mean that to widen the search one may have either to look 
in several places in the alphabetical sequence within the facet or 



to start again from the al]^ahetical ind^, since related material 
is not grouped together* 

Secondly, whilst obviously an order of facets must be 
prescribed since print and paper requires a linear sequence of 
items, it is by no means nacessarily helpful to use the same pre- 
ferred order in ordering the elements within the olassification 



of an individual item. There are cases in which one would most 
helpfully state as *leading* element the independent varialale (the 
one which is being manipulated as ih^ges in other voria&es 
„€re.. studied)^ ..^thou^ . other * 






■y i ^ r' : 



1, We found 4-fe pore ^hglpfdL,, t;^ an to poi^rete 

order rather' thto the "^neralu.tq specif ic;^ and;:tq 

t^ dea^i^ttons '^erir^LEC 









reyersee it.,-, Cta b^^e© -;th^s. approjp^i^ 

be made on this basis, but we question the need for sw< 3 ?ij »\4#?ision, 
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This offers a principle which would in our view both 
ensure consistency and. ha helpful and. meaningful to specialists. 

For examplej change (a social prooeas) may affect attitudes (of a 
social group, another facet )| ecpially these attitudes may modify 
the proesss of change. In this Find of feedback relationship there 
is no inherent order of priority of oonoepts and the focus of the 
study (at which presumably the document is best classified) depends 
entirely upon which phase of such an interaction a researcher has 
selected for investigation as compared with another researcher 
in a parallel situation. TOie rotated index ensxires complete access 
but, in a situation in which bibliographical details do not aceompany 
the entry in such an index, it would seem that other principles for 
citation order of entries, at least in the case of complex subjects, 
are required, to avoid ’false drops’, 

(b) Seminar study of indexes 
A random sample^ of elOO SEA abstracts was processed to 
produce indexes of four different types (material being treated in 
the ways just outlined ) t ERIC— style, rotated faceted, artioulated 
subjeot and PRECIS indexes. 

Initial ooncept analyses were prepared, an education librar- 
ian and & soeiologist working independently, epmparing notes and agree- 
ing on a final version. A set of desoriptors and oross-referenoes 
was agreed and was adopted as far as possible in all indexes, subject’ 



1, The sample oonsisted of one in four abstracts from SEA 5(l— 3). A 
few doouments were especially introduced to give a measure of cluster- 
ing which such a small sample would not produces 
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iio special condiiiions imposed by "bhe individual systeins. 

Sntries for* all ihe inde^ceB, wibli tlie exception of the 
PHSGIS index, were prepared manually and in-^houee from the same con-* 
capt analyseso The PRECIS index was produced hy a team led by Derek 
Austin at the Britieh National Bibliography, and the BNB printing 
department, by arrangement with Wt. A«J« Welle, tsrere responsible for 
printing the four indexes, together with the abstraots to which they 



relate* 

Great care was taken in the printing of the indexes to min-* 
imise differences in format typography, layout, etCo as far as possible, 
BO that attention could focus without intervening factors upon the 
mechanios of the indexing systeniB* 

Abstracts were classified but access from all indexes was by 
serial number* No referenoe was made to original documents and all 
Judgments as to aocuraoy of representation of documents were made on 
the basis of information in the abstraot only* 

It was felt that the sample of documents was too small 
and time too limited to make the simulation of actual searches viable* 
Our interest too lay not in index performance but in informed user 



preference* .To this end, general taohnical featiares of the different 
Indexes were desoribed. tp the group and methods of use illustrated, 
and then, .after discussion, members^ att ant ion was fooussed upon the 
treatment of individual items , comparing aorpss : invdexes • ’ (Wprklng 
papers are available on request.) 

The group then asked (by means of questionnaires) to 
give an assssement of the extent to which it was felt the meohanios 






corded in ways 



O 

ERIC 



of tlie diff aren't systems allowed documents to 'be 
vdiieh are appropriat© to the material and helpful to the sooiolo^st 
of education. 

BffeGtivaneSB for different purposes in use (rese^oh, 
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teaching, general interest (i.©. hrowsing) nse) was first consid^ 
ered, . From the point of view of ueefuliieBS to the sociologist 
of education (i.e. appropriateness in relation to prohlems arising 
in the sociological study of education), the ASX and the EdECIS 
index were felt to he most s 'Jbisf actory for all the kinds of 
purposes specified, althou^ a higher proportion deemed the ASI only 
fairly satisfactory.. The ol^sified and ERIO=style indexes were 
rated rather lower, hut the classified index was seen to he at least 
fairly satisfactory hy a majority, except for teaching purposes. 

The single concept index would he moderately acceptahle for teaching 
purposes j there are mixed views as to its usefulness for general 

interest use; it is not strongly favoured for research purposes. 

PIGUHE 3 2 AGCEPTABILITr OF ' INDIDCES IN TERMS OF USEFULNESS TO 
FIGURE 3.*== SOCIOLOGIST OF EDUCATION 

® 10 ERiC-style Classified : Articulated PilECIS 
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With re^ 3 ?d to xisahility, the generai rank order of 
preference is the same, There are again eli^tly more favoTirable 
ratings for the PEBCIS index aa compared with the class- 

ified index received a. rather hi^ proportion of lanfavonrable 
responses I though-, a few thon^it ijuite highly of it except for 
generad interest use® Ihe single concept index received a some- 
what mixed response, a few people thinking very hi^ly of it, thou^ 
the majority fo\md it at best » not very satisfactoiy ’ • ■ 

FIGUiffi 3,a ACCFPTiffilLITY OF INDEXES IN TBHHS OF USABILITY 
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Effect iveness for prediet ion of relevance of dooumonts 
waa also considered. The same rank order emerged. Again the 
ASI w€is found ali^tly less aatlsfactory than the PHECIS index, 
and -bhe classified aj^dex less so than either. The single con- 
cept index, used "by finding common ref eronces amongst references 
under a series of r desired headings,. , is clearly not helpful from 
this point of view, - 



FIGUHE 3 . 4 . ACGE^T^ILITf OF IN TERMS OF EFTTICTIVENBSS 

BOii PiauDICTlOK OF loiiLEn/ANCiJ OF I)0CU1»ISNTS 
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The question of prediction Of relevance was explored 
furtlier since, whatever strategies are used to search an index, it 
seems reasonahle to assume that users, on the 'basis of each entry 
‘they exaniine, make a judgment ■as to ■whether to follow the reference 
up, even if only in a negative' way ty eliminating totally non- 
relevaat items*- Members were given correspondir^ entries from 
the classified, ASI and PEECIS indexes^ for selected items, asked 
to predict the contents of each item oh the basis of each entry, 
and on comparison af each item on the basis of each entiy, and on 
pomparison with the abstract to rate each entry in relation to 
specified criteria. 

With regard to acouraoy (a check on the extent to which 
the entry captured the essential subject of a document), the ASI 
3^4 PHECIB indexes ‘"were considered by a majority to be at least 
reasonably satisfactosy, thou^ a hi^er proportion found the 



PEECID index w’ ally satisfactory. ihe classified index was 
regarded on the whole as not very satisfactory from this point of 



view. 



t !. 



le ^e ERlC-style index was, for obvious reasons, excluded from 
this exercise. 

' •' -V '■ 

2 . It was not considered necessary to devise elaboratp procedures 
to minimise bias^dpe to order of ^presentation of indexes. This 

X ■ ' ; ■ i ■ 1 i L. - . - ■■ - 

; : r ■' j . ^ ^ 

iw^ not- a labbratoiy— type -test but an ex#rc£se .t.o» enable experts 

1 ...r-i j 1 j i,..j L..L.„-,L. i I t 1 J ! |o . 

io 5give usPii^ormed ppinloiw, f^and the fueling of the group that 

they oould'*gauge’‘ their ’ react ious'^ reasoiiably^ accurately « • 
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FIGUHE 3.5. ACGEPTiffllLlTY OF INDIS: miTOISS IN TERI^ OF ACCURACY 

OF ENOOT- AS GIVEN 
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; r ^embers, were . ^ ■ important 

:„poncepts were inpl^ided,^ ^^, J| 

at ion to six concepts imposed upon the classified index mxgjit bQ 
.peen^^: a, serious limitation^^^^^^^ this type of index. 

This 1 r<^ *=>■«• was indeed rated much lower than the other two in this 

respect. 
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FIGURE 3.6. ACOEPTiiBILlTr OF im>E 3 C ElITRIES IN '.TTERMS OF INCLUSION 

OF DffORTANT CONCEPTS 
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*1 « Satisfactoaryf 2 — ; Almost satlsfactoryi 3 — Fairly satisfac— 
tdry; 4 — Not very ; satisfactory | 5 UnBatiefaotory 



adequacy of indication of relationships ‘between con- 



cepts was ne:^. ' Reiat'ipn^ipe- ’^ere ^ ^^i^ in the 

classified i ndajc in a very rudimentary way, raerely in fact using 

r'.-C .L.LAj '.>y.;W '.y ’.i, i.rl y., 'j 0**2 _ i‘'r‘ ^ ^ 

diagonals as dividers tel we oh the ' "elements '"'of IHo desoription# 
Natural language achieves tM^ls ptirposb ih"tii4 ASXj a* obnabihation 
of citation order and hata^sbL iah^age'are u^^ the ■'F;;ii3CIS 

indei^ The ASI emd ?HBGli2 ly '4i'he"raadbrity^^^^ he at 
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leas°fc faii’ly ss.'tisfaC'i "tliou^i tlio PHSOIS index we,s seen Tjy a 

hi^er proportion to "be more nearly completely satisfactory in this 
respect. The classified index was on the whole ’not very satis- 
factory * . • f 

FIGURE 3-7- ACCEPT/iEILITT OF IMREX ENTRIBS IN ^RMS OP ADEQUACY 
OP INDICATION OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN GONC^TS 
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Averages 
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12345 

24531 



12345 

27340 



* 1 — ,'BatiofpAtpryi , 2 — Almosti satiefactoiyi^ 3'** Faihly satisl^ ; 
factoryi 4 — Not very satisfactory^ , 5 — UnsatiBfaotory 

Time did not allow of a similar zeroise on the selec- 
tion of desoriptorB and struotnrf; of . cross— r^ thop^ , 
such an, exerciae had teen plf^ , 
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A rather stereotyped pattern of resi^onse emer^s* Dis-- 
eussion threw some light on this* Most members clearly want to 
identifir possibly relevant documents In the simplest possible 
This being bd^ a single concept index, making reference to abstracts, 
was felt to be attraotive# But since in the nature of work in the 
sociology of education, the problems studied (except at the most ele-^ 
mentazy stags of learning the concepts) somewhat complex, it was 

quickly seen that such an index is not really suited to manual eeareh— 
ing for compound subjects^ None were attracted by its possibility for 
organising a punched card file® T^is type of index :was thus virtuiilly 
ruled out as not ^useful to the sociologist of eduoation’ « 

Ih© classified index was discussed at length* It was clear 
that a few did not understand its basic principles * The majority, al- 
though such an index was unfamiliar,, quickly grasped how to use it. 
There was strong objection in principle, howevOT, to an index struc- 
tured on the basis of relationships between subjects, rather than 



according to the more usual and oonoeptually neutral alphabetical ae— 
quenoe of subjects. TOie perception of relationships is seen to be the 
sooiologisifs job, and since all have their indiyiduel conceptual frame— 
workSji such a system was not seen *to have ary practical value. 

A further point to be considered is the accuracy with which 
the subject of an individual item may be represented. The index was 
rated low in this respect, and we feel that we rea<Aad the limits of 
the complexity tblerable^in the BEA%6ontfext4^^‘ dne"tm©fcber of the. 
group Gommenteds * letters galore*. 

‘ ' ^ t ‘ I” ':''' ‘ 'j/ /=. vrO.^A-," r-V/r 

, » ^ ^ SJ: • »V" t •% p' =" j" _ ■ ^ t / 7’ 2 ■ ^ ' J ^ r-’*- ^ t " 1 ' * V ^ ■ 

1, Membere • f to » the USG— 

type notation. No strong initial react ions were expressed either for 
or agtonst it. 
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Regretfully, it must be admitted that such an index is not prso-* 
tioable for SEA’s purposes o 



handle compound subjects in a more appropriate way than can a post— 
coordinate index. As ^phabetioal indexes they impose no oonoeptual 
structure upon the collect ion o±' documents they represent, though 
related headings are suggested by means of cross^-ref erenoes. In the 
ABI an.d PRECIS Indexes studied by the group, the entries were felt 
to be somawhat lengtl^ (some would use the index in fact instead of 
abetracts). It was understood, however, that the alternative would 
often be an incomplete desorlption or one so general as to carry 
little information content. No strong preference was expressed for 
either natural language stmActure or more foi^nalised struct\ira| 
neither caused any matrlced da^*ee of inoonvenienoe. 

It may be argued that since, despite objections raised on 
intellectual grounds, the PIffiClG index was nevertheless rated as hi^ 
and in some respects slightly hi^er than the ASl, it would be 
desirable, if only for the sake of compatibility with a system to be 
used nationally, to opt without fiurther ^estion for the PRISCIB sys- 
tem, with or without modifications along the lines suggested. OTxis 
would be a powerful argument adso for the PRECIS as against the BTI 
system, even assuming the latter to be aoceptable . to users, although 
it is coneaivable that eoonoinic factors might override an option for 
the PRECIS system. : ^ = ^ %.: • 



-detail and the group was m -to consider -the -specif io algorithms 

used in the syatemSostudied. nor/;to loondhotusampi^ searches in a way 
whicdi would prompt discussion of reason for •false drops •. Attention 



As pre coordinate indexes, ASX, PRECIS and BTI indexes 



Although the seminar ratings indicate a rank order amongst 
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was foouffiDd rathai* upon ^nerai system mechanics • Also members 

ware asked to speak for the bast interests of the discipline but a 
variety of factors may have ooloiired their views* However, the 
exercises, it will be remembered, were not intended to provide any 
formal evaluation of indexing systems, but to elicit the r of 
views to be considered by the Editor in making decisions about SEA* 
It is perhaps of signifioahoe that in commenting on s\iit— 
ability of indexes for Institutional v* personal use, the ASl 
was rated hi^.er for the latter, althou^i PiffiJCIS was considered sup" 
erior for the former piirpose. Perhaps the ■ preference for the 
for personal use is purely subjective* Th% ASX is somewhat similar 
to the index used in BA, which most members know even if they do not 
use, whereas none of the indexes they cite as knovm resemble PHBGXS, 
perhaps a novelty factor is operating gainst PRECIS when it comes 
to a matter of personal ohoioa* ’ Possibly personal Use of a servio© 
is better matched in some way by lees formal representations of sub- 
jects* Prom the point of view of preparation 6f input, specialists 
would find ABI— type phrase s relatively simpler to vn^ite* PHEOXS 
strings would oertadiily have'to be prepared in—house from AEI— type 
phrases* ■ ' • • 

There appears to -be -considerable flexibility within the , 
PREGIB syatem (it is’ imposaibl'e to apeak' at' the present time for 
BTl) but details of ourrent develo}^ents are not yet available* I^ 
is possible also that Hr* Lynch and his colleagues may at some stage 
envisage further development of their ASI system which eliminate 

some of BEA’s particular problems^* Absence of relation 




1*" Falling this a 30ffOO -would^^be by^no-^meens Iheppropriate* - 
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"to any cotioep'tnaJ, frameworlc mighii be seen "to be a considerable 
sireng^h from SEA*s point of view, providing some more rigorous 
control of citation order in entries can be achievod. It is clear 
that further study of the application of the system to our 

literature would be desirable* At the same time, it is very much 
to be hoped that the lynch toam will find it possible to devote 
time to a study of the development of their system for use in 
social science fields, in cooperation with bodies such as SEA* 
Citation indexing has considerable attractions^ in a 
situation where it is considered desirable that no subjective ele- 
ment should intrude* It presents organisational problems, however, 
for SEA in that it would necessitate all material being channelled 
thrmi gh the central office, so that the necessary roferenoes, f oot- 
notes etc. could be extracted, instead of being sent direet to 
abstractors as at present, thus saving time and postage* Our 
citation study (see p, 1*47 ) ehows too that the number of items lost 
by scatter must necessarily, for piirely practical reasons, be fairly 
considerable, and it cannot be assumed that abstracts of such items 
will be traced in other services. A citation service is probably 
only feasible (it is undoubtedly desirable, even given known short— 
comings in citation praotioe) on a broad multidiscipline basis* 

Seminar discussion made it clear that SEA is seen to have 
a considerable rasponslbllity beyond that of purveyor of information- 



1, 84 ^ of Iffifross respondents expect that such indexes would be oon- 
siderabiy or moderateiy useftxl. As they have probably never used 
one, however, it is impossible to say how far a novelty factor is 
operating. 
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Ma«y of -thoso working in the field do not have an extensive sociolo^c^ 
'background. Ihe field is as yet conceptually and metliodologically 
fluid, Heferenco to the litarature is not merely a means to an 
end} working over tho literature is a part of the intelleotual 
process to a much greater extent than in longer established fields, 
so far as SSA enables a user to short-circuit reference to the 



literature it is participating in the intellectual process and 
possibly influencing its course. It is therefore important that 
SEA should noty in desling with the literature^ go beyond ar@€^ of 
goneral a^eement amongst sociologists, either with regard to ter- 
minolo^r, in st-atement of subjects or in assumptions about search 




strate^. 

There is undoubtedly a place for a servioe catering for 
retrieval in the aoeepted sense of matching formal statements of 
inforination requirements to foMi^ statementa of docrmrient subjects, 
For this kind of piirpose an index such as given the above 

proviso and given further work in developing our sea thesaurus of 
termis, seems _ to be suited, end its perfozmianoe may be eval- 
uated in terms , of reoall/precision, speed of search etc. There are 
equally situations' in t&iqh the specifioation of requireinents in ad- 
vance is (a) not possible and (b) not desirable. It may be that 
-the s^e "i^ype of index cp^d effectively be used in a more open— ended 
way also. ^Is is a point whiedi retires further exploration. But 
it is considered essent.ial,. in-view of the importance from a p— 
cipXine stwadpcint of the latter approa^ to the literature, that 
fut^e work should additionally investigate other forms of orga^ 
isation and types of service (evaluation is a much ^?eater problem 
here and has yet to be considered in detail). 



23d 





in a Bta^da:rdised indexing language is, ox ooiirsei ^ aot of class^ 



ificalione But also, underlying the indexing Ismguage, even in the 
structure of cross’^ref erences in an alphabetical index and in agree— 
inent upon terminology, is an intellectual schema » 

(a) In— liQuee stxidy 

Consistency of treatment depende upon the use of a single 
schema-* Social science, however, off ers . a number of alternative 
and overlapping schemas.. To the. extent that information prooeseing 
is concerned to group Like with like, there would seem to be two 
tenable alternatives s (i) a broad scheme conceptually sophist ioated 
enough to aocommodate the frameworks of the different disciplinea 
without distortion! (ii) separate discipline schernes (this is not of 
course a return to any notion of * subject matter* boundaries) o 

(i) A general classification scheme 

The Olassif ication Research Group (CRO) has examined both 
integrative levels theory and systems theory as a possible solution 
of the former type* It came to the conclusion that the former, whilst 
adequate as an explanation of natural phenomena, does not allow for 
the complexity required for the pijrpooes of specialist dooximentationo 
It is seen, however, to provide a principle for ordering different 
entities, and systems theory is see,u to provide principles for ordering 
the oompohent parts of the individual document desGription « 

» The CRQ a wealth bf^ cbllective experi in the field 

of classification thou^ it hae, ^th^ the - bxoeptibri; of th^^ 

Barbara Kyle, vdxich was so tr^ibaily cut short, devoted less atten* 



1. Foskett, Cle^sif ication for a general index language « 

London, Library Association, 1970® (Library Association ReBearch 
Publications, No® 2®) 
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■fcioii "to "tlie socio.X sgi@zic6s ijliaii "bo o"tlisr fiat ds - Our worlc oii our 
specific field is only Just iDeginning. Clearly if -there are generea 
principles we would wish -to adopt them. 

Preliminary study of the application of principles estahlished 
by the CRG supports Poskett • view that work remains to he dona on 
•intellectual entities*. Prom the point of view of handling the 
sociological literature, Austin’s paper 'The system developed during 

p 

■fclie period of^ "the NATO raises a number of "tiieore“tical queeiions^ 

For example^ ii is envisaged "bhai two main ilieBauri of 
terms will be established* As indicated earlier, relationships 
between concepts are conveyed by means of position or relational, 
operator in the individual document desoription. The sooiologist, 
however, often studies patterns of relationships per an approach 

which, sinoe relationships are merely indicated as different types of 
links, would seem not to fit within the present pattern of the scheme • 
Types of concepts other than relations are defined as 
^entities’ and •attributes*. In the empirical world it is relatively 
simple to draw such a distinction* In attempting thus to categorise 
analytical constructs such as the sociologist uses (that is to say 



1. Foskett, D«fJ» op . oit * 

2. British National Biblio^ajday Applioation by the British National 

« • 
Bibliography for a jg*an-t; -bo develop a general olaseif loafion for -the 

,oon1;jp.Ql and retrieval of Informatiom Appondik 1 . Lopdbtt, BNB, 196?. 

3« The well— known plo-fcura of •'the invisible man’ j onee he has 

been pereeivad, "the :'esii of -the design is seen simply as space around 

■fehis pio-ture. Similarly, enii-bies and at-bribu-tes may be merely 

’sQcial space* in relation -bo patterns of sooial interaction. 
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hypoth.e'tical categorries crea*ted ’“by abstracting related character- 
istics froin observed, phenomena or possibly without empirical ref— 
erence’^), one is likely to rxm into epistemological problems e 

With regeucd to 'artificial entities', as distinct from 
•living entities', which are to be ordered in terms of purpose 
(needs or drives), this appe^?s to accord ill, for instance, with 
the sociological distinction between latent and manifest function 
(latent functions are consequences of action which are neither inten- 
ded nor even perhaps recognised by the aotors)e '^ive' is, of 
course, a psychological concept | 'the Booiological perspeotive points 
towards the ways in which the actor arrived at these mo'wives, desires 
gnd intentions and at the pressures which direct and constrain ac- 
tion* 

ReferencG is made to the individual species and culture 
'planes' established for each organism. It appears to be intended 
that each organism possessing a given purpose is named, the drives 
associated with each plane then being stated in turn before the next 
organism is named, Ihis has a superficial resemblance to the con- 
cept of 'unit of analysis' but reference to arr^gement by 'organism 
possessing the purpose’ indicates as in the previous paragraph a 
model which does not accord with the soGiologibal perspeotive. 

Attributes are divided into two categories: properties 
and aotivities. ■Hils is another distinction which is hard to make 
in relation to sociologibal conoepts, as ■ is the intended ordering of 



1, Oculd, J, and IColb, W,Xj, o^5, 

2, Swift, D,F. op , oit , 
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the latter lo^ ata^ee of change ^ Thm sooiologioai model is rather 
one of continuous interaotione 

Austin goes on to consider te^niquss for statement of 
compound suhjaots^ Ihis part of the scheme has been embodied in the 
PHE0I8 system which was discussed earlier (sea 3.58 )» euadi similar 
problems of application to sociological llteratiar.© desoribede 

Since the soheme is oonoerned with the intellectual organ-- 
isation of knowledge and not merely with the convenient arrangement 
of documents for retrieval » it would seem appropriate to consider 
how far its conceptual basis reflects the conceptual -ipproaoh of the 
specialist j in our case the sociologists A bad match is liable to 
mean distortion of the content of the literatoare and thus poor ret- 
rieval performance at the level at which the service is aimedy even 
though as a mechanism for docmment retrieval it may mq^aX the per— 
formaaice of systems based on other types of algorithm* 

The principle of rotation ensTires that each element of a sub- 
ject may be brou^t to the lead position so that sli^t distortion of 
the subject may only rarely mean that a document is overlooked as a 
result of citation order of elements* If, however, some important 
element (e*g* in the case of relationships) is ' suppressed beoause of 
the mode of formulating an entry or if, in a cl^alfied array of doc- 
uments for a subject oriented soeori (aa compared with the use. of the 
index for a more specific approach), the citation order of subjects, 
is tmhelpful or inappropriate, this is more serious* 

In general our impression is that the scheme is essentially 
descriptive of the natural tmiverse and based upon a causal model, 
and as such would not tend to accord an appropriate treatment to 
Booiologioal material* In so far aa this is a fair assessment, 
it represents also a limited application of systems theory, on which 



O 
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it is based, as theory. Systems theory per se is not incompatible 
with behavioural scienoa frameworks thou^, as Buckley^, for 
instance, points out, it is ’far from that of a unified theory and 
nothing approaching a ’dramatic synthesis’® 



ioation scheme is as yet incomplete. For the interim we decided that 
it would not be inappropriate to add one more to the many special 
sohemes. It was felt that there would be in any case a need to 
study the problems of our material and ways of resolving them before 
considering the relationships of our material to a broader context. 



eventual even closer asBooiation with other services to education, 
it was deoidecL to attempt to develop additional facets for DoJ, 



views of the group upon the effectiveness of such a scheme for use 
in ordering for retrieval the contents of the literature of-the 
sociolo^ of education. It was accepted, for the kinds of reasons 



3 ,pp 3 ^opri at e for subject fields like ours, and that a faceted scheme 
might well be acceptable for our purposes® 



1. Buckley, L® op ® oit # 

2, Foskstt, B®J® ’Ihe London eduoation classification. ’ Educatipn 



The CRG’s work on the development of a general olassif— 



(ii) An SEA classification scheme 

In view of the desirability of compatibility, possibly an 





Libraries Bulletin . Supplement 6, University of London, Institute 
of Education, 1963* 

3a Foskett , Do Jo op . oit , 
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In considering the framework, of a aohemo for the sooiology: 
of education, however, one finL^s the general problems of the olass« 
ifioation of social science literature mirrored in email. 

For reasons discussed ear^lier (sea p.3.42) the empirical 

world (administrative framework of education) scheme of LEG had to 

be accommodated within a theoretical frameworko Sociolo®r has, 

however, no single theoretical model | there are a number, each 

f ooussing upon some part cf the tot^L pattern of social irteraotion. 

Ihkeles Buggests that it is only by focussing upon certain aspects 

of the pattern (selective perception) that it is possible to begin 

to ^lnderBtand the meohanisras that operate. TOie sociologist is 

heavily dependent upon models for the purposes of theory building 

and, since validation by e.Tcperiment is not easy when it is concerned 

with hiaman bain^, models tend to become rallying grounds for 

2 

competing schools of sociology® Smelser predicts that these over— 
lapping frameworks will ^give way to more general characterizations 
of structiares and processes* and *will probably evolve to fewer, 
more analytic, areas * ® 

Greater theoretical sophistication of this kind can only 
be a gradual process, as the discipline develops® It would clearly 
be an Impertinence for an information service to attempt to impose 
a structure without some consensus from. specialists, since this would 
’be jar^ematurely to impose a * solution* upon the accidemio debate. It 
1 ® Xnkeles, Alex TOiat is sociology? An introduction to the discip— 
line and profession® Englewood Cliffs, N® J. Prentioe-Hall, I964® 
(Foundations of modern sociolcgy series^) 

2 ® Smelser, N®J® op ® ci t . 
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would seem that if* ■bihliographical olaseif ication is to bo anything 
more than a mere finding device it must, imtil such time as the 
discipline arrives at the synthesis whioh Smelser predicts, find 
some neutral ground which will not involve the presentation of any 
material within an alien frameworlc, thus distorting its meaningp 

A set of sociological facets was established based on a 
schema of Inkeles^o This scheme was selected, after consultation 
with sociologists, psirtly because it has been used from the start by 
SEA its sociological study esreas index, partly also because, as 
Ii^elLs points out, its broad conceptual areas represent neutral 
groimd for sociologists, whatever their individual conGeptual frame- 
works | and are not likely to be a sooiroe of intellectual disagree- 
ment. An Independent rou^ sorting of sociological and » social’ 
concepts occurring in the abstracts in voliome 4 SEA produced a 
rather similar set of categories, and in the light of this exercise 
the InlzelsH schema was slightly extended to take account in partic- 
ular of writing on cultural and normative patterns s 

Social structure 

Analytioal constructs 
Normative principles 

Social units 
Social relationships 
Social processes 

Human obaraot eristics (individual and social) 

Social institutions 

Serious difficulties were encountered, however, with some 
concepts, s.g« bureaucracy, family, which might be argued to ’belong’ 



1. Inkales, Alex op . oit . 
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■to more one caijegory, and a^eement upon ~th.^ scope of* some 

categories was less than complete. Matters were oornplioated when 
our categories were related to those of* the LEG. It found 

that oiir oategories tended to out aorosc IiEC. For examiplo, 
eduoational processes such as seleotion, streaming, are, as educ-* 
ational prooeBses, necessarily social procesBes. Concepts such as 
•status*, which the sociologist views ob a position in eocidl Btruo-^ 
ture were suhsumed tmder * teaching profession* , which the sociologist 
tends to view as a social unit, liiere is toe possible confusion in the 
different use of termiaolo^ (obvious eSLainples are * organisations * , 

• integration* ). 

It was fotond that^ the simple addition of sociological 
facets to LEG was not viable and the soheme was recast^ (copies 
available on req'aest) subsuming education *imder the heading of social 
institutions, thou^ because of our interests it received more 
detail than other members of this category. Logically an * admin— 
istrative structure* facet, representing the material extensions of 
eduoation, its establlBhrJjents, its personnel etc., should also 
have been included. In practice it was considered too difficult 
to distinguish between the conceptual iaat ion of eduoation as an 



la ThB construction of an alternative scheme had another advantage 
in that it allowed of complete renbtatioh. It would otherwise have 



been neoessary to,, incorporate our. facets with a not at ion deviating 
from that of I^C (three letter pronoimceable symbols), as they 
oould not otherwise have bean included en l>loc. ’ 
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institution and that o£ its ’material extensions and these two 
were therefore uierged® 

TOia problems of citation order of facets^ and of oitation 
order within facets, haa already been discussedo For the ptirpose 
of the exercise we ordered the facets from purely analytical oon-^ 
structs to the institutional facet which has the strongest material 
associations (thou^ no greater or lesser connection with ^reality^)o 
We also followed the principle of preferred order in citing ele- 
ments of oonipoimd subjects- But w© have come to the conclusion 
that the notion of preferred order is not viable in olassif Icatlon 
of 017 X material- Ihe social situations which our material des- 
cribes are situations of interaction- Depending on the focus of 
interest, the hypothesis to be tested etc-, one variable or another 
may be selected from a number of variables for particular study- 
Ihere is no inherent sequence which is appropriate and to impose 
one in stating oompcund subjects is liable to lead to inappropriate 
groupings of documents - 

(b) Seminar discussion of olassif ioatlon 

TOiere were conflicting views as to the desirability of 
classification® In general, a conceptually satisfactory scheme was 
seen by the group to be not only impossible at this point in time, 
but there was a feeling that an attempt to establish such a scheme, 
or at least to lay the broad foxmdat ions, would be premature, even 
to be deplored as a oonstrioting factor on the development of soc- 
iological thinlcing- fniis applied not merely to a formal soheme 
of classification but to any olasaifioatory basis in alphabetic^ 
sub j e ot indexing® 



248 €;|vS^ 
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A *pragna 1 :±e* a’fctemp't at organisation for retrieval ('ty 
study areas rather than hy conceptual areas) prepared "by one of the 
group y was exaoiinedj hut was soen for practical purposes (inonihers 
quoted examples to show why they personally would not find it heli>- 
ful) to he of value to a vea^ limited numher of people as well as 
intellectually unaooeptahlo- It seemed likely that any alternative 
pragnatio scheme would he open to the same kinds of ohjection. 

It emerged in discussion with the group that, whilst many 
saw SBA esBOntially as supporting the spoiologioal study of 
education, others would regard it mainly as a service to education 
TOa education. In the latter view sociological (or other social 
science work) is felt to he most helpfully divorced from its omi 
theoretical fr^eworks and related pragmatieally^ to an ^ternative 
educational framework. Ihe former maintain that it is essential 
that the material he viewed within a theoretical framework, and 
that the relating together of documents within such a franework 
is a matter for the individual slnoe it involves an evaluation, a 
relation to the individual’s own conceptual framework. 

1. The pra^natio view should not he confused with the ’practitioner* 
view. As the term is used in this discussion, the pragmatist is 
essentiall^i)' concerned with the academic study of education, “nie 
views of those who need praotioal guidance are considered separately 
(see p, 3,125). 
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11; is difficult to accept that a subject— oriented eoau 



such as would be provided by a classified arrangement of abstracts 
would not be generally helpful and might indeed be undesirable® 

One is inclined to argue thatj even if it is impossible to please 
all groups of users ^ one should decide, arbitrarily if need be, 
upon one system of arrangement, and may assume that provided this 
is maintained consistently all will be able to use it for browsing 
in areas of interest, even though some admittedly more conveniently 
than others • 

The problern is, however, that already outlined in dis- 
cussion of use of inde-ices , (see p, 3 p 31)« If" by ’use’ we mean 



dolibera-tely sought, then the argument does not hold® And SEA feels 
a responsibility towards the latter approach, particularly if the 



1. Infross data suggest that 30—40% of both educationalists and soc- 
iologists often find,by accident, items directly, marginally or indir- 
ectly important to a given piece of research and a j^irther 50-60% do 
so occasionally® It occurs even more often that they happen upon 
material within their general range of resbaroh interests® 

2* It is obvious that some of our seminar members have less than com- 
plete faith either in classification or in subject indexes, since 
several asked for a personal search service additional to the published 
service, for which, within reason, they would be prepared to 





Those who for some reason (e®g® specialists outside their 
specialism) are prepared to delegate the intellectual effort involved 
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In 15310 approach to a spacialist aarvic© Buch as SEA \^jould 

he hotter served hy different md saleotive pro sent atioro^ The particular 
viewpoint imposed can than he clearly indicated and allowance made 
for it where neoesso^:^ hy the user. 

For the main service, only completely random access would 
seem to he helpful to those who insist upon total scanning, (hut we 
are rapidly rGaching the point i^ere this is no longer feasihle) or 
to those who can spare the time to integrate new materials into 
their own files organised in accord with their individual conceptual 
framework ( hut hardly any of those we have oontaoted maintain such 
files) « 

A possihle compromise is arrangement by journal or^ for 
books, by publisher. This cotild not offend on any disoiplina grounds! 
indeed it would offer an opportunity to hrowsa the contents of the 
abstracts as actual joiarnale at least are scanned in the library by 
academics* Knowledge of individuai journals and publishers wotfLd to 
a point enable planned browsing, yet at the same time promote seren*- 
dipityo It would also enable journals received or scanned regularly 
to be bypassed and thus reduce the amotmt of materiai to he scanned. 

It is intended to explore further the aQOept©Jbility of this 
suggeBtlon* At the s^e time a working party of sooiologists is being 
formed, the main function of whic^ is to consider problems of ter— 
minolo^. This activity wall inevitably lead into broader q[uestions 
of intellectual organisation, so that the notion of oltesifioation 
has been rather deferred for further consideration than abandoned. 

It is oonsidered^ however, that it will be a oonsiderable time 
hcforo anything which information soientists would term la claas-- 
ifioation* emerges. . . ^ 



O 
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(3) Form of gbstrao-t 

(a) I n— house study 

0 ?he kinds of ma-terial in whioh sociologists of education 
are interested are varied and it was found that SEA tends, though 
not consistently, to accord different kinds of treatment to differ- 
ent kijids of materials The work reported in Chapter 1 suggested 
that individual ahstr actors, in the ahsenoe of formal guidelines, 
develop their own oonventionso Ahstraotors do not, however, 
alwoys categorise inal'-rial in the same way* As a hasis for stsn— 
dardisation of SEA p-^s-ctice, agreed categorisations of documents 
are essential « Iheso may then he associated with standard patterns 
of abstracts, with f].exlhility where neoassary, 

(b) Semin ar asse s sment of different types of ahstract 

Three of the categorisations used in the analysis of SEA 
volume 4 were listed for the group, and members were anked to in- 
dicate which of a series of types of abstract^ they would consider 
most appropriate to each category of material. The types of ab- 
stracts were described as follows s 

(1) Bibliographa cal details, 

( 2 ) Brief Btatement of general area, problem, nature 

etc, of work. 

(3) Brief statement of general ain.s, approach, method , 

argument etc, 

( 4 ) Detailed statement of speeifio topics or aspects of 

topic oonsidereda 

( 5 ) Detailed statement of actual statements, arguments, 

findings, bbhclus ions etc. 



1. One document was ahstracted in a humher of ways to illustrate 
end enabie detailed comparison of the different types (these exam- 
ples available on request). 




2wm 



i s 
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(6) Itoese -types of desorip-tion may be oombined in 

various ways, e.g, (3)+ (4), 

(7) Any de-tailsd statement of topios discussed or of 

arguments may be set within the struoture of 
the ori^nal* Hie level of detail may also 
be varied* 

, (8) (5) above could be modified in the same kind of 

way (part of the abstract only vc-c ^ven for 
illustration), it may or may not be preceded 
by a general, statement of theme or contents . 

(9) The indication of Btructure (in this case by chap- 
ter) and level of detail in the abstract need 
not neoessarily be imiform in relation to the 
origingd.* 

(10) Alternative roethods of structuring an abstract, 

again not neoessarily preaerving the balance 
of the origin^, would be an alternative 
presentation of (4) including such sub-headings 
as: problemi disoussioni ccnolusions* 

(11) Similarly (5) could be modified in tho same way but, 

in view of the ^eater length, with more detailed 
sub— headings . 

(Hiese alternatives take account of the following features of abstracts* 
level of abstraction (information about or summary of original )j 
degree of reduotion (general ohrira,ctQrisation or more detailed teeak— 
down of contents)} structure (organised e.g. under hoadings or. con- 
tinuous prose, following original or not).) 



Members were asked to consider their proferrod fonn of ab- 
stracts in relation to material from different subject areas, some 
more peripheral than others * Form of ori^nal and approach were 
similarly considered, 

A number of the group found it impossibl© to make distino- 
tions between material i^om diff'arent broad subject areas, taking 
the view that, if an item is worth including, it is worth * treating 
properly*. (No preferenoes were clear from the responses of the 
rest,) Comments related this view to fear of evaluation on the part 
of the service and the danger that difference in treatment would 
be seen to reflect a judgnent on decree of relevance, rather than 
kind of relevance. In this case any attempt to make distinoticns, 
even for reasons of ®3^edien«^, between ’core* and peripheral material. 
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once tbe evaluation of* decision to include has heen 



made^ is unacceptable a 

‘ Vlitii regard to form of original, abstracts merely stating 

the topics dealt with (the contents list approach) ware on the whole 
preferred, except in the cose of soholarly monographs where a precis 

of the writer’s statements or arguments is considered mors approp™ 

/ 

riate (see Table 3.16 on p, 3=109). Unstruotured abstracts are fav- 
oured except in the case of text-books, general ba«^ground, and 
proposals for aotionf official reports and progress reports too 
are ofren considered to be best treated by abstracts clearly organ- 
ised ox.der headings (see Table 3-16 on p, 3.109). 

In relation to ’approaoh’, conoeptual/theoretiGal writing 
was felt in the main to reEjuire a precis, descriptive writing to 
requ±:-i x contents list type of abstract j there were no clear pref- 
orenDGS as to other oategories (see Table 3«l8 on p»3*lilil)® 



Struotured abstracts were q[uite strongly preferred for 
of these oategories, ■ althou^i "some found such patterns artificial, 
•intensely irritating’, a cursive abstraot enabling a more iinmediate 



grasp of essential oontent. Abstracts following the struotTire of 
the original were preferred to ^ly restructuring (see Table 3-18 on p,3.3H) 
It is understood that these views represent vei^ broad 
generalisations s some members felt that length of abstraot would re- 



flect length of original and selected type of abstraot according to 
length, whereas this is, of course, entirely relative, and does not 
affect differenoes between type of abstraot as we defined them- 
Several, for these reasons, gave alternatives, and this explains 
the fact that the number of responseB exceeds number of respondents. 
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T5TPE OF ABSTRACT ACCOEDIIC TO APPROACH OP OEIGINAL 
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In discussion, the main ojriterion referred to was rapid 
readahility. For many the abstract should give juat sufficient 
information to enable a user to decide whether to read the origjna.li. 
However the abstract may sometimas serve as a substitute. Also it 
may serve an informative funotion of a special kind (e.g. »would 
need detailed treatment — especially for tutors who have limited 
theoretical ba^ground in sociology*} *not all lecturers are able 
to value the worth of a book on one reading and abstracting services 
provide the tutor with guidance * ) , but evaliiation may be used in 
several different senses (of, *evaluatory comment e.g, •'comprehen- 
sive'*, ’’limited", "auitabl© for" }, At the opposite extreme was, 
for example, the respondent who preferred 'brief abstracts because 
1 always find longer ones misleading, . . , 1 was shocked at the 
assumption f emerging from discussion] that the abstracts were used 
as the final and only rer ^ng « « • • Hhis strikes me as a (pzicdc road 
to stagnation* • 

Abstract type no. 9 attracted a considerable amount of 
comment. As a matter of policy, SFA does not favour slanted (inter- 
pretative) abstracts. Our ^alysis of SEA voliane 4 showed, however, 
that a number of abstraotora employ the devices of 'hi^lighting'or 
telescoping ’to focus the attention of the user on certain parts of 
a dociiment at the expense of others. Ihls Boems unavoidable in the 
case of works Iholuded in SEA on grounds of partial or indirect 
relevance, ^ype 9 illustrated this technique. It found favoxir 
witxj. a few but the majority view was that ’directive’ abstracts were 
not desirable and that the balance of the original should be pre- 
served, Also, even though (atc,250 words) it was only of meditnn 
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3RA length, it was criticised on grotmds of excessive length* 

In view of the stress laid by the group on the last point, 
a further exercise is of especial interest, Ihe group were asked 
to consider the nature of the questions which an abstract should 
ansvrer about the dociiment it represents , Ihe thinking behind 

this was that if deci.sions (e,g, whether to obtain) about a docu- 
ment are to be made effectively on the basis of rapid scannirjig of 
an abstract, the abstract should contain th© Baine inforination of 
which consciously or unoonBoiously the ueor would take note if he 
had the actual document in his hands. There is a fairly general 
agreement as to the information to he given in the case of reports 
cf empiricel research^, which an abstract may reflect j are there 
similai' patterns, or could such patterns be agreed, for other types 
of material? Clearly, tho briefer the abstract, the more important 
it beoomoB to reco^ise and to include the essential clues for 
deois ion— makings 

In order to stu(3y the essential content of an 
abstraot, eleven well-known works relevant to the sooiolo^ of 
education were selected (see list overleaf). It was considered 
that they would all be f amiliar to each member of the group and the 
group indicated that this assumption was correct. Members were 
provided with a hi^ly detailed abstraot of each of the works drawn 
from sources other than SEA, or, if none could be traced, an abstraot 
was speoially prepared. They were asked to indicate in each case 



1, Khop, Edward ’Suggest ions to aid the student in systematio inter- 
pretation and analysis of empirioal sociological journal presentations 
Amerioen Sociologist , 1967, 2(2), 90“92. 



t 



WORiffi OP TOUCH iiSSmaCTS IfERE USED FOR SEA SEMINAS 



A — Na~t:u 2 *e of work empiyloal/non— empirical 

Als Lacey, 0. 'Some sociological oonconii'beiitg of academic 

stroatning in a grommEi* school, ' British Journal 
of SoQiology. 1966, 17(3), 245-262. 

A2, Camphell, Plann 'Latin and the elite tradition in educ- 

ation,' BrltiBh Journal of Sociology , 1968, 19(3), 

306-325. 

A3« Sugarmsn, B,N, ’Social class and values as related to 

achievement and conduct in school, * Sociological 
Review., 1966, 14 ( 3 ), 287-302, 

A4« Harrison, P, I, * Relationship between home back^ound, 

school success, and adolescent attitudes.' Merrill— 
Palmer Quarterly , 1968, 14 ( 4 ), 331—344. 

B "■ T^ype of relevanoe — different kinds of ’indirect’ relevance 

Bl, Kraujs, Irving 'Some perspectives on social stratification 

and social class,’ Sociologloal Reviex'f . I 967 , 15 ( 2 ), 

129-140, 

B2, Carter, MrP. ’Report on a survey of sociological researoh 

in Britain,’ Sociologloal Review , 1968 , l 6 (l), 5 — 

40 . 

B3® Carey, Alex 'llie Hawthorne studies: a radical critloiBia,* 

American Sociologioal Review, 196?, 32(3) i 403—416, 

C — Books — special problemB, particular forms 

Cl, Hargreaves, D.H, Social relationB in a secondaiw' school . 

New York, NY, Humanities Press, Inc,, 1967 , 234 PP- 

G2, Jackson, B, and Marsden, D, Education and the working 

class . New York, NY, Montlily Review Press, 1962, 

277 PP, . 

C3* Banks, Oliva The , Booiology of eduoat ion , London, 

Barfcsford, 1968, 224 pp, 

04 . Hansen, D.A, and Gerstl, J,E. ede. On education — socio- 

logical perepectiveg , ■ New York, NY, ; Jolnr Wiley & 
Sonb , Ino. , 1967 , 300 pp. 
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wlilch points they would elate as superfluous, where they would 
summarise, and whether important points had. heen omittedf. The 
o'bjoot was to discover whether there was a consensus as to the 
desirahle content of the ahstract, and to compare with SEA ahstraots 
for the same documents. The dociiments were divided into groups 
according to? nature of work (empirical/non—emplrioal) | type of 
relevance (indirect, oontrasting with first group) | foim (hooks, of. 
journal articles in previouB groups). Responses were cUialysed 
sentance "by sentance or occasionally, where units of thought did 
nut coincide, idea hy idea (tables available on request). 

Empirical work (a 1, A3) is, on the whole, felt to require 
a simple statement of problem, method and/or conceptual basis and 
findings. One or two woiild like only a very brief indication of 
method and findings. Other points which would be expected to give 
higher discrimination in judging relevance (e,g, definition of con- 
cepts) were not oonsidored essential, nor information of the type 
one rai^t term * circumdescription’ (of. p,2,37)e The relevant 
SEA abstraots contained more information than the group rugcrded cts 
necessary. 

It was eoneidered that in the case of items reporting 
reeearoh with a v©3^ foraal research design, a ^aphio or tabular 
rather than a prose abstraot mi^t be more appropriate, on the 
grounds that the type of desdription involved ml^t thus be mcrw 
readily assimilated by the user. An 'abstract* of this type (A4) 
did not, however, find favour with the group* Comments included 
'disldJced', 'didn't ■: i and' , 'unhelpful except as an addition' • 

One or two felt that such an abstract wea ah appropriate refleetion 
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of the original, "but felt that only a specialised researcher could 
use either the diagrams or statistios without further explanation. 

s 

Even so it was oh^eoted that* in the absence of convent ions, the 
user would waste rather than save time in gasping the essential 
content, AdditionaHy, despite a move to more *scieatific' 
sociology, many of the ^oup seemed to feel that they were more 
literate than numerate and were thus biassed on first si^it of this 
abstracts 

A desire for brevity was very evident in the ease of 
non— empirical work. However, members ■ vIowb were • aomewhat coloured by 

the fact that the subject of one example used (•Latin and the elite 
tradition in education', A2) was felt to be »of limited interest 
in the wide range of the sociology of education* , , TOie ^oup rec- 
ognised that this was to fall into the trap of evaluation. It was 
interesting also that despite disapproval of * directive* abstracts 
several members commented that the sooiologlc^ Bignificanee of the 
work did not come out clearly enou^, 'nie SEA abstraot of the 
document c^e c[uibe close to what the ^oup oonsidored appropriate, 

A further theoretical work (B1) was aeoepted almost without 
alteration. - It differed from the former in that whilst both 
brou^it out the main points in the iiriter’s apguinent, the latter 
merely stated, the former stated and elaborated upon them. Even 
so, however, some would have reduced the presentation of the argu— 
ment;‘. still further j one member commented that he found the abstraot 
verbose. ^e SEA abstraot equally would be longer than thsL^oup 
would like. It would seem that, unlik e the former oene, the 
feeling is not that any of the given steps . in the 'argument are 
superfluous but rather there is a feeling, on grounds of style, that 
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tlie same points could lie made more concisely » Despite the fact 
that this is a work of indirect relevance (it is a sociological 
work, having nothing to do with education), all points are felt to 
require equal weight, 

A further ahstract (B2) related to a survey of part 
indirect /part direct relevance, ®iere tiios. little agreement amongst 
the group. Only one sentence (that "broadly desorihing the subject 
of the enquiry) was left unamended by all members. Some ijould 
sunur.arjLse the account of method, others that of findings. Respon- 
ses atre, however, similar to those for empirical work of direct 
relevance, SEA did not abstract this %^ork so no comparison is 
possible. 

Last in this set was an abstract of substitutional rele— 
vanoe (B3), a longer than average "but well— balanced abstract. 

Again the group would summarise a substantial part of the abstract 
(all except first and last sentances would be amended) but only one 
or two would omit any part of the abstract, SEA did not abstract 
this work. 

The remaining abstracts related to books. Responses on 
abstracts of two empirical studlBS (G1, G2) indicated, as with iournal 
articles, that greater condensation would be preferred by some but 
that little would be omitted. Abstracts of a. textbook (C3) and a 
•reader* (C4) received, a similar judgnent. All these abs tracts = c 
dealt with contents chapter by chapter. This was felt by many to 
be helpful in the case of a text-book, and inovit able in the ease 
of the reader. It appears to be less helpful in the case of the 
other studies, and may be undesirables ’The preservation of the 
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foiroal struciiiire ot book makes it diffioult to see what th© 

book is about I If I dicba*t have the title I wouldn’t have recog- 
nised the books’ Journal abstracts were not structured and 

there was no request that subheading be used (probably beoauBs 
the brevity reqniired made this device umieoessary ) • SEA abstrao--^ 
ted only Cl and C4> Cl abstract tends to cover the required 

ground more concisely. ThB treatment of 04 is rather different 
in SEA^ some papers receiving individual abstraota. 

Bibliographical information alone is clearly often in- 
adequate for recognition of relevance. In our ’titles’ study (see 
p. 2.^55), 10^ of titles were felt to give an aoourate description of 
contents^ 3755 a reasonably accurate on©j 28% partially accurate, 

23% hot very or not at all accurate^. Seminar members seem to 
support this view. 

G3aere appears to be an irreducibl e minimum of which an 
abstract r should consist, which can be clearly stated in the case of 
empirical work (problem, method, findings )| .this holds for both 
books and journals. In the case of theoretical work there is a 
similar irreducible minimum which cannot be.so epeoified since it 
derives from the logic of the argument (i*e. the ’main points’). 
Certain types of material, beo^isa of their form (©•g* textbooks, 
re ader s ) , do require special kinds of t r e atment . Des or ipt ive mat er— 
ial was not inoluded in the latter exercise but there was a olear 
oonsansuS' earlier that a statemehtr of topic is all that is heoessary 



1. 81% of Infross reipbndents considered abstracts more valuable 
th^ ’titles’ orb-yi 
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This essential information, however, must h© reliable, 
and must avoid any distortion or interpretation. Yet a list of 
headings is not usually helpful. Author abstract s would appear 
to bo the answer to this, but authors do not always provide balanoed^ 
or succinct abstracts . In. any case, author abstracts do not by 
any moans always accompany an article or book, and the delay in 
obtaining them where this is the case is likely to be detrimental 
to the service. 

Another point which came out partioularly clearly at the 
sonixuar, and which relates to both content and style of abstract, 
is that abstracts could often be reduced in length without infor- 
mation loss, either by eliminating ’ clroumdescription* or by 
greater conoiseness in stating ideas. The latter question will 
be on© on which our working party on terminology will be asked to 
advise . 

The guest ion of elimination of baok^ound information is 
a very difficult one. For users not fomiliar with a given spec- 
ialised area it may be essential to an appreciation of the subject 
of a document. It is suggested that multi— level abstracts prepared 
by specialists are the most acceptable solution, ^ese would be 
abstracts in which a brief description for the apeolalist is accom- 
panied, where appropriate, by a more extended and non^teohnical 
description for those without detailed knowledge of the subject with 
which the au"fchor doaJlB. 



l.GE Carey, Alex 'Ilie Hawthorne Studies i a radical critioism. * American 
Sooielogi-Oal Review , 1967 1 32(3)., 403—4I6. 
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the point of view of cooperation, vio consider it 
likely that whilst one specialist sexvicu might well find it 
desirahle to rely on another for notioo of matorial outside the 
range of its oovorago hut within its central intorest range, it 
mi^t do hetter to prepare its own abstracts of such material 
rather than to ohtaln ahstracta on an exchemge basis* However, 
abstracts of material of more marginal intorest to one service 
might well be borrowed from another to which it is of central inters 
est* For this purpose the more extended non— technical section o±' 
our suggested abstract type iiri^t be appropriate,* 

I^aft guidelines have been prepared, embodying these 
various points, together with -others, and circulated to all our 
abstractors for coirnnonta 

BBA^b futiire policy 

Hie suggest ions in the previous sections represent, it is 
hoped, a reasonable wohking hypothesis as to the kinds of develop- 
ments, both short and longer term, at which SEA should aim- They 
are intended to rex^resent also a reasonable compromise between the 
^best’ view of experts and the majority vlew^. This is in accord 



1- It will be recalled that* the ^best^ view is that expressed by 
meinbers of the seminar, knoimL to be oonoerned about bibliographical 
problems and speakli^ from tlie point of view of the best interests 
of the discipline- This group was above— average in knowledge of 
bibiiograi^iofi services compared with the other sociologists of 
education we guestibnnaired (the ’majority^), thou^ limited in 
their use of infoarmatibn earvices any generW standards • 
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with SEA’S ethos, that SEA is a service for specialists though 
feeling an ohligation to meet the needs of a wider ollentele, with 



the reservation that this should not he to the serious detriment of 



the servioe as a service for specialists o 

The ideal service is for most the oonventionol type of 
abstracting service of which Psychological AbstraoM , Sociological 
Abstracts are examples . Yet in principle such servioes, from a 
discipline standpoint, present serious drawbacks for tne academic = 
There is, however, some disagreement as to the nature of the 
specialist approach to the literature of the sociolo^ of education 
for which the sorvioe should cater. This has an important bearing 
on organisation for retrieval. On the one hMfid there is the 
theoretical approach of the sociologist. On the other hand, uhere 
is a substantial number of educationalists who, whilst having a 
pragmatic approach are, nevertheless, in the general context of 
education studies, specialists (in another sense) in the sociology 
of education. The main difference between the two approaches 
lies in the extent to which intellectual effort in searching the 



literature can be entrusted to an information servioe. 

Seminar members suggested that this difference was a 



ref lection of the longstanding dispute between those who see soclolo^ 
as ’what sociologists do’ and those who see sociolo^ as a conceptual 



area, Post—seminar exchange of views has suggested alternatively 
that there is on the one hand an association between the pragnatio 
standpoint and the stiifly of sooiologr of education as education, 
and on the other relate the theoretical standpoint to the study of 



education as sociolo^. Even our ’pragmatists’, as sociologists, 
would be unlikely to deny that even at the most elementary level 
there must be an informed (sociological) consumer approach, even if 
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the end product is the understanding of educational processes 
rather than the development of sociological theories • 



Their point seems to he rather one of expediency in 
exploiting tho literature (e.g, in use with students )| an informed 



consuiner approach is created at the time of use hy specialist 
guidance external to SEA® 

But it must also he aocepted that the literature of the 
sociology of education is of interest to many without a sooiologioal 



of education. In so fai* as the sociological perspoetivo is lacking 
in the user, yet essential to an adequate understanding of the 
material, this must necesssur'ily affect content of abstract and 
means of access (e.g, index entry points) requiredt Ihere is a 
problem similar to this, in catering for practising educationalists 
such as school teachers and adminietrators. Both these groups 
are at a loss, if they lack a sociological background, in assessing 
the implications of the work of sociologists of education for the 
practical educational situation. 

The main types of approaohes to the iitQrat\ire may be 
analysed as follows; 



1, 30% of the College of Education group were non-sociologists. 
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FIGURE 3.S 

CLASSIFICATION OF APPROACIffiS TO THE LITEEATUHE 
OF T Trin SOOIOLOGr OP EDUCATION 



Type of SooiologicsJ. 

informpjt. ion 

sought Non-sooiologioal 



Group 1 = • IheoreticaJ.* sooiologists 

Group 2 = ’Pragmatic* sooiologists (the seeming contradiction in 

terms is eDcplained on p. 3.102) 

Group 3 5 = Academic educationalists other then sociologists of 

education 

Group 4- = Practitioners such as school teaoherSj oducational 

adminis trat ors 



Academio standpoint 
Theoretical Pra^natio 



- 

1 


2 1 


3 


4 



Pragmentation of services is clearly, from all points 
of view, to he avoided as far as possible. At the same time one 
would not wish, merely for the sake of organisational neatness, 
even for the sake of economy, to overlook real differences in 
approach to the literature nor their implications for use of hib- 
liographioal services. 

Groups 1 to 3 are adl engeiged in lihe academio study of 
edueation. Our suggestions are intended, with due regai'd to 
the problems of the sooiologioal literature, to enable their 
access to this literature. But it will probably be generally 
agreed that praotitioners (Group 4) ai*® on the whole inter- 

ested in tjie literature per se ; their need is basioadly for 
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data for decision— msdcing of some kind"*, Their academic interests 
lie largely elsewhare (e#g^ the mathematics teacher in mathematics) 
mid for these interests other discipline services can serve them 
better® For the toohnical/eduGational aspoots of their work^ a 
•tortisry* pnblicationj in which pres elected works are presented in 
predigested form, is probably more appropriate them a seoondary 
publication such as an abstracting sewioe. It is proposed in 
the later stages of our work to axporiinent, in a selooted grcup^ 
with such a publication® 

'Htiore was until a short while ago a general tendency 
to assume^ again in thii intsreats of non— fragmentation, that 
there vjould be an eventual merging of spooialist services such as 
SEA in some more comprehensivo service to education. We haire 
already discussed this point (see p.2.65). ^era appears now 
to be a leaning towards the view that a more appropriate form of 
sorvico is a network 0'2 independent but cooperating specialist 

services, including a teaohing/educational technology service. 

2 

In a recent report the Council of Europe reconunends 
a decentralised system (EOhlSED ) in which national centres are 
responsible for the literature of their cvm ooimtry, contributing 



1* Brittain, M.. Forthooming review of literature on user studies 
in the social soiences. ? : - 

2. Oconoil of Europe, European docijnientatiQn and information 
s ystem for educationt Vol. I. Strasbourg, Gounoil of Europe 
Documentation Centre for Document at ion in Europe, 1969 • 
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to a decentraliBed computer-abased ’shared European and intern- 
national Bystem ’9 Ihe effeotivenese o£ the eyatem is seen to 
depend upon ’rules coramonly adopted and obsoi'ved’ « A network o£ 
specialised centres with national coordinating centres, language 
area coordination and ’chains’ of speoialis oooperation is out- 
lined® A 3— phase development plan is suggested® Since the 
report has not as yet been widely ciroulated, a brief resume of 
its recommendLationB may be helpful® 

•j?he working party notes three major trends s "a further 
diversification of eubjoot fields , and increase in interdisciplinary 
fields, an increase in the need for probl.?m— oriented infor- 

mation’ 9 It seems that in general organisation would be around 
’specialist subjaot fields’, rather on the lines of the ERIC 
clearing houses in the United States^* 



enough to accommodate and allow for development in sets of des- 
criptors for ’speoi^ist’ areas otI the involvement of subject 
specialists are seen as essential® 

Cost‘«ben©fit arguments are advanced, with partioul^^ 
reference to pi arming, research and innovation® User studies 
wotild be expected to show that time spent in the oolleotion of 
needed information is ec^uivalent to a very substantial salary bill. 



‘ 1 . 1.64 ' Apparehtly e^aauative ddilectibns in individual as distinct 
from ii^ad areas Art Education, Estf a^curribdlar 

. youtU ...aotivities,, r than research in academic studies of 

education (e.g. spclolo^vOSo^^PS^ip?)?^^ 



A common Indexirig and classification system, flexible 
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Since contriTmliions from educational psychology’^ the 
sooiology of education and from other fields are called fori 
eduoaxional doctunentation is to be viewed in the context of social 
science doounientation as a whole* system should benefit 

eduoational research and development, which are felt to rec[uire 
’special selection cx'^iteria for data likely to be requested by 
rosear chars ’ • 

Suggestions are made as to standard alternative types 
of analyslB and dppth of analysis ranging from purely bibliographio 
description to trend reports* Subject specialists should be in— 
volvod in anything beyond the fornier* Abstract b are felt to be 

too costly unless author abBtracte can be used as in science 
fields: trend reports in priority areas would be more valuable. 

Staridards also for format of records, media of exchange, 
as well as for selection criteria and analysie of documents should 
be introduced. In connection with the working party’s belief in 
the need to develop a common system of olassifioation and indexing , 
the Information retrieval thesaurus of eduoational tezttis^ (which is 
associated with faceted classifioation) is believed to merit 

2 

testing for this purpose, aO^ ite recent edition of the BHIC thesaurus . 

It is suggested that the EQbISBD cm.tput id.ll be ^ 

immediate service to, for iris tance, teacher s| individual countries 
would take the. lonus of. .?repa<dcaging’ for dissemination^-to such • 
groups^ to such a system the ; ?specl^ii||ed*- ; centres wpxQ.d,b^ 
oerned ;With the literature of a partipul^ ooTurt3?y and^ 



1. Barhydt, Gordon G. and Schmidt; ciiartes op. bit i^ 
2# Educational Resoiu^^oes Infosi^ation Oentor op . cit * 
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particular target groups. On this basis of division of labour, 
national, regional and international compilations are also envisaged, 
in tho form of current awareness lists, lists and/or reports on 
selected innovations or surveys of the literatTir©| enquiries may 
be dealt with and there should be experimentation with eomputer 
searching and SDl services, as well as with supply of full text 
of non— conventional material. Detailed plans for lirKher devel- 
opment woxild be required. 

In terms of general organisational framework, this is 
the kind of system in which services like SEA might make a useful 
contribution without too far losing si^t of their specific aims 
vis a, vis their target population for the sake of the necessarily 
more generalised aims of a large organisation. The vision of the 
system as a coordinated network of spooiallsed agencies seems 
clearly appropriate in a field so diffuse and so diverse as 
education. 

It is unarguable that coordination, integrated thesauri, 
a general olassification ©to. are in principle ultimately desirable 
for the purposes of commun: oation. and dissemination of information 
both within and across ^oups eoncerned in different ways with the 
study of education. However, in our work we have been brought 
hard up against the realisation that the *speeialist»prinGiple 
offers merely organisational guilaJ^o© in the problems of , 
ir^oiroation processing and dissemination in educatipn. It begs, 
even accentuates, the intellectual problems* 

It is clear that the Council of Europe’s report is a 
general . policy statement and that studies of the literature end 
of use of the literature will also be taken into account before 
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"before any recommendations arc impleinentedtt Our limited exper-^ 
ience prompts the following reeervations There is a temptation 
to asBtmaei iDeoause a speoialiet servioe such as SEA deals rel- 
atively eshaustively and in a scholarly way with a specific area 
of education and with its literattire (together with relevant 
supporting materiel) that the service is a ’speoialiBed’ one, 
and as such serves the academic needs of a limited group of users o 
This is to overlook the cliff eronoes, even in a limited ^oup, 
hct-ween, say, educationalists with a general or special interest 
in the sooiolo®r of education, and sociologists with a general 
or special interest in education » Miiidcing of the different needs 

of these groups the term * specialised* is soon in fact to he aiiH- 
higuous » 

This is more than a Buhject— oentred/user— oentred differ— 
enoa — it forces the selection of an ideal user group# A similar 
situation would seem likely to obtain in, say, psycholo^ of 
education, perhaps even in a field such aa that of ociDparative 
education^. To the extent that services in these fields are con- 
cerned to support sobiologtcal, psychological etc# study of the 
kind which will promote informed thinking about education, so 
selection criteria, treatment and intellectual organisation for 
retrieval for * specialists* will differ considerably# 

User needs and desirability of cooperation are aroon^t 
the most important factors litfluenoing decisions as to the futwe 
devalopiiant' of SEA*s service, but not the only factors • Soondmio, 



1# It is possible that in the later stages of our work we may 
examine some of the diff erencea in needs between such groups and 



sooiologists of ©ducation# 




personnsl, administrative etOo factors must eleo necessarily 
detormino policy^ The various IR systems wo have investisated 



too are still under development « Ine’^/ita'bly/ therefore, options 
must he left open* However, work to date has enabled us to clarify 
the kinds of requirements to be satisfied and the kinds of options 
to be further explored in the remaining period of the project » It 
has served to stress the need for a partnership between subject 
Bpeoialists and information soientists — to attack the problems 



from the inside o 



